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PREFACE 

The  accompanying  pages  are  part  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  taxation  of  the  liquor  trade  which  is 
designed  to  include  a  historical  and  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  liquor  licence  duties  and  the  beer  and 
spirit  duties.  The  present  volume  deals  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  taxation  of  the  publican.  In  the 
introductory  pages,  and  notably  in  Chapter  II.,  the 
origins  and  growth  of  the  licensing  system  are 
traced.  It  is  shown  that  originally,  and  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  a  system  of  virtual 
free  trade  prevailed,  and  that  taxation,  so  far  as 
it  gradually  came  to  be  applied,  was  casual  and 
slight  and  intended  for  police  rather  than  for  revenue 
purposes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  revenue  consideration  became  more 
prominent,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  pressure  of 
heavy  war  expenditure,  but  it  received  entirely  in- 
adequate expression  in  actual  taxation,  the  occasional 
increases  in  taxation  being  casual  and  unimportant, 
in  no  case  being  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  the 
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value  of  the  privilege  conferred.  Even  up  to  1880 
the  scale  of  taxation  was  so  inadequate  as  to  pro- 
voke repeated  protest  and  complaint.  Meantime 
the  action  of  Parliament  and  of  the  licensing 
authorities  had  increasingly  tended  to  the  restric- 
tion of  the  monopoly  and,  consequently,  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  a  licence,  without 
corresponding  financial  benefit  to  the  community. 
This  intensification  of  the  monopoly,  prior  to  1880, 
is  illustrated  in  Chapter  III.,  where  it  is  examined 
in  its  relation  to  the  revision  and  increase  of  the 
publicans'  licence  duties  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
that  year.  It  is  shown  that  the  increase  then  made, 
although  marking  an  important  advance  towards  a 
strictly  fiscal  basis  for  the  licence  duties,  was  not  in 
effect  considerable  nor  adequate  to  the  equitable 
requirements  of  the  case.  Its  inadequacy  was  due 
to  a  restricted  retrospect,  and  especially  to  an 
imperfect  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  legislative 
and  administrative  action  in  increasing  the  value  of 
a  licence. 

In  Chapter  IV.  attention  is  directed  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  scale  of  taxation.  It 
is  shown  that,  despite  a  great  increase  of  population 
and  a  consequent  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
liquor  sold,  the  number  of  licences  has  steadily 
declined,   so    that    there    are    actually   fewer  public- 
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houses  to-day  than  there  were  in  1880.  This  re- 
duction has  been  brought  about  entirely  by  the 
action  of  the  community,  often  at  considerable  public 
cost,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  licence  values 
have  enormously  increased,  whereas  no  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  scale  of  taxation.  The  unwisdom 
and  improvidence  of  a  policy  of  limitation  which 
is  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of 
taxation  are  illustrated  and  emphasised,  and,  incident- 
ally, it  is  pointed  out  that  the  adjustment  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  number  of  public -houses  can 
be  automatically  effected  by  the  economic  check  of 
adequate  taxation.  The  inadequacy  of  the  present 
duties  is  further  illustrated  by  an  examination  of 
the  valuable  concessions  made  to  the  trade  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1880,  when  the  malt  tax  was  abolished 
and  a  beer  duty  re-imposed  accompanied  by  the  liberty 
of  a  "  free  mash-tun." 

In  Chapter  V.  it  is  shown  that  the  present  scale 
of  taxation  is  not  only  inadequate  but  anomalous. 
The  present  basis  of  the  duties  is  examined  and  its 
limitations  and  defects  discussed.  Alternative  modes 
of  assessment  are  considered  in  detail,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  a  scale  of  statutory  minimum 
duties  graded  according  to  the  population  of  towns 
and  supplemented  by  an  arrangement,  such  as  that 
proposed  in  1871  by  Mr.  Bruce,  whereby  the  licences 
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in  a  town  would  be  submitted  to  public  bender,  would 

more  effectually  safeguard  the   interests  of*   revenue 
and  of  temperance. 

In  Chapter  VI.  attention  is  directed  to  the  un- 
equal incidence  of  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  illus- 
trations being  found  in  the  comparative  exemption 
of  large  "gin  palaces"  and  hotels.  These  inequalities 
of  incidence,  it  is  shown,  make  a  revision  of  the  scale 
of  duties  and,  especially,  the  abolition  of  the  present 
maximum  limit,  imperative.  The  small  houses,  it  is 
urged,  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  less,  but  the 
large  houses  should  be  compelled  to  pay  considerably 
more. 

Jn  the  following  chapter  (Chapter  VU.)  it  is  made 
clear  that  the  anomalies  connected  with  the  existing 
scale  of  licence  taxation  are  not  confined  to  public- 
houses  proper,  but  are  also  prominent  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  hotels,  restaurants,  theatres,  and  other  places 
which,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  are  allowed  to 
take  out  publicans'  licences  at  reduced  rates.  The 
absence  of  a  satisfactory  law  governing  the  taxation 
of  railway  refreshment  rooms,  and  the  variety  of 
practice  in  regard  to  them  which  prevails  in  different 
magisterial  districts,  are  pointed  out,  and  attention 
is  also  called  to  the  untaxed  and  uncontrolled  sales 
of  alcoholic  liquor  in  railway  cars.  Incidentally 
these  anomalies   are   contrasted   with   the  treatment 
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of  hotels,  restaurants,  railway  refreshment  rooms  and 
railway  cars  in  the  British  colonies  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  much  higher  standards  of 
taxation  are  enforced. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  a  detailed  examination  is  made 
of  the  bases  and  standards  of  the  public-house  licence 
duties  in  the  various  States  comprising  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand, 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  various 
provinces  comprising  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As 
the  comparative  method  of  treatment  is  adopted 
throughout,  the  reader  is  enabled  quickly  to  see  the 
extent  to  which  the  standards  of  taxation  enforced 
in  the  British  Colonies  exceed  the  standards  imposed 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  detailed  examination  of  the  licence  duties 
in  the  British  Colonies  is  followed  in  Chapters  IX. 
and  X.  by  an  exhaustive  comparative  study  of  the 
taxation  of  public -houses  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  which  a  detailed  examination  is  made 
of  the  basis  and  scale  of  taxation  enforced  in  certain 
representative  States  and  in  the  principal  cities  in 
the  Union.  A  comparison,  both  as  to  the  rate  of 
taxation  and  the  actual  yield  of  the  duties,  is  made 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  figures  are  given 
showing  the  probable  increase  of  licence  revenue  in 
this  country  on  the  basis  of  the  American  scale.     In 
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a  succeeding  chapter  (Chapter  XI.)  it  is  shown 
that  the  extraordinary  disparity  in  the  standards  of 

licence  taxation  imposed  in  the  United  States  and 
in  this  country  is  only  in  part  explained  by  a 
difference  in  the  excise  duties  impose*  I  on  beer  and 
spirits.  Comparisons  of  the  total  taxation  of  the 
liquor  trade  in  the  two  countries  are  given  which 
show  that,  when  the  duties  on  beer  and  spirits 
are  added  to  the  licence  taxes,  the  disparity  is  still 
enormous. 

In  Chapter  XII.  some  alleged  objections  to  in- 
creased taxation  are  discussed,  and  the  ability  of 
the  trade  to  bear  additional  taxation  is  fully  con- 
sidered. Evidence  is  given  to  show  that,  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  the  trade  has  enjoyed  great 
prosperity  and  has  reaped  substantial  advantages 
from  the  action  of  Parliament  for  which  no  adequate 
return  has  been  made.  Apart  from  the  restriction 
of  competition  effected  by  the  reduction  of  licences, 
the  legislation  of  1880  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
raw  materials  have  added  to  the  lucrativeness  of  an 
always  profitable  industry  to  an  extent  which  small 
additions  to  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  (which  are 
passed  on  at  once  to  the  consumer)  have  not  sensibly 
affected.  The  conspicuous  misfortunes  of  a  few 
brewing  companies  are  due  not  to  taxation,  or  to 
depressed  trade,  but  to   over-capitalisation  or  gross 
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mismanagement,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
judice the  just  claims  of  the  tax-payer  against  the 
trade  as  a  whole. 

The  sales  of  liquor  in  clubs  are  next  considered 
(Chapter  XIII. ).  The  extent  of  the  sales  is  indi- 
cated by  particulars  of  the  bar  takings  in  540 
English  clubs,  and  the  injustice  and  danger  of 
continuing  to  exempt  them  from  payment  of  licence 
duties  are  made  clear.  It  is  shown  that,  in  the 
interests  of  revenue  and  of  temperance,  it  is  essential 
that  a  proposal  to  revise  and  increase  the  duties  on 
publicans  be  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of 
substantial  licence  duties  on  clubs  in  which  alcoholic 
liquors  are  sold  for  consumption  on  or  off  the 
premises.  The  practice  in  the  British  colonies  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America  is  described,  and 
various  legislative  proposals  made  from  time  to  time 
in  this  country  are  considered. 

In  a  concluding  chapter  (Chapter  XIV.)  the 
argument  of  the  volume  is  reviewed,  and  the  con- 
clusions reached  are  briefly  summarised.  Oppor- 
tunity is  also  taken  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 
limitations  of  the  high  licence  system  and  to  outline 
proposals  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  authors, 
would  secure  to  the  community  the  full  monopoly 
value  of  its  licences  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  a 
real  release  to  the  forces  of  progress. 
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The  inquiry  on  its  historical  side  has  involved 
prolonged  and  detailed  research  in  which  the  authors 
have  had  resort,  wherever  possible,  to  original  docu- 
ments and  to  the  primary  sources  of  information. 

So  far  as  is  possible,  they  have  indicated  by  footnotes 
the  authorities  quoted  in  the  text.  Such  references 
do  not,  of  course,  represent  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  the  authorities  whom  it  has  been 
necessary  to  consult,  and  some  hundreds  of  docu- 
ments and  volumes  have  been  consulted  which  are 
not  there  named.  The  literature  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  licensing  system  is  voluminous,  but  of 
variable  quality.  The  general  reader  who  desires  a 
brief  but  authoritative  summary  of  the  essential 
facts,  especially  for  the  period  of  1700-1830,  cannot 
do  better  than  consult  the  admirable  small  volume 
recently  issued  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  ;  and 
he  will  also  find  it  useful  to  refer  to  Mr.  Bonham 
Carter's  Memorandum,  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
vol.  iii.  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing  Laivs.  He  may 
also  be  referred  for  much  interesting  and,  often, 
valuable  information  to  French's  Nineteen  Centuries 
of  Drink,  and  to  other  works  which  are  named  in 
the  pages  of  the  present  volume. 

The  student  of  the  question  will,  of  course,  find  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  contemporary  memoirs,  and  to 
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the  reports  of  the  various  Excise  Commissions, 
especially  those  published  between  1833  and  1836 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Excise  Establishment  and  into  the  management  and 
collection  of  the  Excise  Revenue.  Of  these  last,  the 
most  important  are  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  7,  11,  15,  and  19. 
Other  indispensable  sources  of  information  will  be 
found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  (notably  those  published  in  1857, 
1870,  and  1885),  and  in  the  proceedings  and  reports 
of  the  various  Select  Committees  and  Royal  Com- 
missions appointed  during  the  last  century  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Licensing  Acts.  Even  more 
important  are  the  statutes  and  Parliamentary  journals 
of  the  period.  Of  detailed  histories  of  the  strictly 
fiscal  treatment  of  the  liquor  trade  the  best  and 
fullest  are  Anthony  Highmore's  two  volumes  on  the 
Excise  Laws  published  in  1796,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
J.  Highmore's  work  on  the  same  subject  (2nd  ed., 
2  vols.,  1899),  and  Mr.  Stephen  Dowell's  valuable 
History  of  Taxation  anal  Taxes  in  England  (2nd 
ed.,  4  vols.,  1888).  The  last-named  writer's  History 
and  Explanation  of  the  Stamp  Duties  (1873),  and 
his  short  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Taxes  in  England 
(1876)  may  also  be  mentioned.  Useful  information 
is  also  contained  in  a  small  volume  by  Mr.  John 
Owens,  entitled  Plain  Papers  relating  to  the  Excise 
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Branch  of  the  Inland  /,'<>■,,,<<<■  Department  from 
1621  to  1878 ;  while  some  interesting  and  curious 
facts  are  given  in  an  anonymous  booklet  published 
in  1877  under  the  title  of  Choice  Chips  of  Revenue 
Lore.  Reference  has  elsewhere  been  made  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Scarisbrick's  Beer  Manual  (1892).  On  the 
licensing  laws  proper  the  standard  works  are  those 
by  Mr.  J.  Paterson  (The  Licensing  Acts,  1828-1904, 
16th  ed.,  1905,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Mackenzie) 
and  Mr.  R.  M.  Montgomery  (The  Licensing 
Laws,  2nd  ed.,  1900).  The  foregoing  is  not, 
of  course,  an  exhaustive  list  of  authorities,  but 
it  indicates  the  principal  trustworthy  sources  of 
information  to  which  the  student  must  necessarily 
refer. 

So  far  as  the  statistical  data  contained  in  the 
present  volume  are  concerned,  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  not  accessible  elsewhere,  while  much  of  the 
remainder  is  not  available  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
here  presented.  This  applies  especially  to  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  has  been  slowly  gathered  in  the  course  of 
investigations  extending  over  more  than  three  years, 
in  connection  with  which  the  authors  have  received 
courteous  and  invaluable  help  from  Federal  and  State 
departments  and  from  hundreds  of  public  officials 
and  other  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 
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To  all  of  these  our  obligations  are  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed. The  statistical  data  relating  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  largely  derived  from  an  exhaustive 
Return  of  Licensed  Houses  (No.  408,  1903)  moved 
for  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.P.  in 
March  1902,  and  granted,  subject  to  an  Order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn  (then 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach).  Apart  from  that  Return, 
which  relates  to  the  year  1901,  a  detailed  com- 
parative study  of  the  licence  duties  could  not  have 
been  undertaken,  since  the  necessary  particulars  for 
such  a  study  do  not  elsewhere  exist.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  Return  is  here  supplemented  by 
other  particulars  of  a  valuable  kind  which  have  not 
been  published  elsewhere. 

In  the  course  of  their  inquiry  the  authors  have 
received  much  valuable  help  of  which  they  can  here 
make  but  general  acknowledgment,  but,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  elsewhere,  to  whom  their  thanks 
are  gratefully  accorded,  they  desire  to  acknowledge 
their  very  real  obligations  to  Sir  Henry  Primrose, 
K.C.B.,  Chairman,  and  J.  B.  Meers,  Esq.,  C.B., 
Secretary,  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  for  their 
unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness  in  responding  to 
requests  for  information  on  various  points  connected 
with  the  present  inquiry. 

In  a  second  volume  the  writers  hope  to  deal  with 
vol.  i  b 
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the  whole  of  the  remaining  retail  liquor  licences, 
including  both  '  ou '  and  'off'  licences,  and  the 
various  wholesale  liquor  licences ;  while  in  a  third 
volume  it  is  hoped  to  make  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties. 

March  1906. 
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CHAPTER   1 


INTRODUCTION 


For  reasons  that  are  not  quite  clear,  the  question 
of  the  taxation  of  the  liquor  trade,  and  especially  that 
part  of  taxation  which  relates  to  the  sale,  as  distinct 
from  the  manufacture,  of  alcoholic  liquors,  has  not 
received  the  thorough  and  detailed  attention  that  its 
importance  demands.1  Regarded  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment for  safeguarding  the  community  against  the 
abuse  of  an  exceptional  and  dangerous  trade,  in- 
volving social  consequences  of  a  serious  and  costly 
character,  the  fiscal  treatment  of  the  liquor  trade  is 

1  There  have,  of  course,  been  numerous  histories  of  the  licensing  system, 
some  of  the  more  important  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  preface  to  the 
present  volume.  The  taxation  of  the  liquor  trade,  also,  has  been  admirably- 
treated  on  the  historical  side  by  several  writers,  among  whom  we  may  specially 
mention  Stephen  Dowell  {History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England,  2nd 
ed.,  4  vols.) ;  Anthony  Highmore  {Excise  Laws,  2  vols.,  1796) ;  and  Nathaniel 
J.  Highmore  {Excise  Laivs,  2  vols. ).  Interesting  information  on  the  taxation 
of  beer  and  beer-sellers  is  also  found  in  Joseph  Scarisbrick's  Beer  Manual 
(1892).  In  these  and  other  volumes,  however,  the  strictly  historical,  rather 
than  the  comparative,  method  of  investigation  has  been  used,  and  in  the 
extensive  literature  of  the  question,  little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
relate  the  scale  of  taxation  imposed  upon  liquor  sellers  to  the  value  of  the 
privilege  conferred  by  the  licence,  or  to  ascertain  if  the  progressive  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  monopoly  which  has  resulted  chiefly  from  the  action 
of  the  State,  has  been  accompanied,  pari  passu,  by  an  increase  of  taxation. 
VOL.  I  B 
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obviously  a  matter  of  considerable  social  importance ; 
while,  if  we  regard  it  from  the  severely  practical  point 
of  view  of  the  exigencies  of  public  finance,  its  im- 
portance is  certainly  not  diminished. ' 

Economists,  both  of  the  old  and  new  schools,  agree 
in  recognising  the  trade  as  one  which  in  an  exceptional 
degree  justifies,  and,  indeed,  demands,  special  taxa- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  it  is  concerned  with  a 
commodity  which  is  admittedly  a  luxury,  and  not  a 
necessity  of  efficient  subsistence.  Secondly,  it  entails 
upon  the  community  special  and  heavy  expenditure 
in  respect  to  its  social  effects.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  lucrative 
monopoly  whose  exceptional  value  is  largely  due  to 
the  laws  and  action  of  the  State.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  a  trade  demanding  the  closest  possible 
attention  and  investigation  at  the  hands  of  a  minister 
responsible  for  the  national  finances,  and  constant 
vigilance  to  secure  the  immediate  adjustment  of  fiscal 
arrangements  to  changes  in  the  policy  and  methods 
of  the  trade,  many  of  which,  and  these  the  most 
lucrative,  have  been  due  to  State  action  which  had 
other  objects  in  view.  A  careful  survey  of  the  history 
of  our  licensing  laws  and  fiscal  arrangements  shows 
that  this  vigilance  has  not  uniformly  been  exercised. 
Important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  structure 
of  our  licensing  system  which  have  been  entirely  un- 
accompanied by  corresponding  changes  in  our  system 
of  taxation,  and  the  result  is  that  the  taxpayer  is  in 
a  substantially  less  favourable  position  in  relation  to 
the  trade  and  to  the  burden  of  taxation  than  he  other- 
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wise  would  have  been.  From  time  to  time  the 
exigencies  of  national  finance  have  turned  the  attention 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  liquor  trade 
as  an  object  of  additional  taxation  ;  but  these  occasions 
have  been  rare,  and  the  attention  given  has  been 
inadequate  and  fitful,  while  the  additional  levies  have 
chiefly  concerned  the  manufacturer  (who  has  been 
able  quickly  to  recoup  himself  from  the  consumer), 
and  only  rarely,  and  to  a  slight  extent,  have  they 
affected  the  retailer  of  the  liquor.  The  important 
point,  however,  is  that  such  fitful  attention  as  has 
been  given  has  generally  been  provoked  by  causes, 
such  as  special  war  expenditure,  which  have  been  quite 
unrelated  to  changes  in  the  character  and  administra- 
tion of  the  licensing  laws  ;  and  only  rarely  (notably, 
but  not  adequately,  in  1880)  has  an  increase  of 
taxation  had  reference  to  the  considerable  financial 
advantages  accruing  to  the  trade  from  changes  in 
national  law  and  policy. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
investigate  that  part  of  the  subject  which  has  had 
least  attention  from  successive  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  concerning  which  the  present  position 
is  strangely  anomalous,  namely,  the  taxation  of 
licences  for  the  sale,  and  especially  the  retail  sale,  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  The  excise  duties  upon  the 
manufacture  of  beer  and  spirits  will  be  considered 
incidentally  so  far  as  they  affect  the  incidence  of  the 
licence  duties.  In  a  subsequent  volume  it  may  be 
possible  to  give  more  detailed  attention  to  them. 
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Originally,  and  up  to  acompai.it  ivcly  recent  period, 
licences  to  sell  alcoholic  liquor  were  granted  on  what 
was  virtually  a  free  trade  basis.  It  is  true  that,  from 
a  comparatively  early  period,  certain  requirements  of 
character  have  been  recognised,  and,  in  more  recent 
times,  a  certain  structural  fitness  of  premises  has  also 
been  required ;  but  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
details  of  our  licensing  system  knows  perfectly  well 
that  these  requirements  have  in  the  past,  and  until  a 
very  recent  date,  counted  for  very  little,  and  that 
they  certainly  did  not  suffice  in  themselves  to  check 
excess  in  the  number  of  licences  granted.  The  really 
effective  check  would  have  been  adequate  taxation, 
but  this  has  never  been  attempted. 

The  first  statutory  restrictions  on  the  establishment 
of  ale-houses  were  imposed  for  police  purposes,  the 
fiscal  or  revenue  consideration  being  at  first  entirely 
absent  from  the  structure  of  our  licensing  system,  in 
which,  indeed,  it  has  never  occupied  more  than  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  place.  Under  the  earlier 
licensing  Acts  no  charge  at  all  was  made  for  the 
privilege  granted.  The  Act  of  1552,  it  is  true,  im- 
posed a  fee  of  "  twelvepence,"  but  this  was  simply  a 
recognisance  fee,  and  was  not  in  any  sense  a  licence 
duty.  It  was  only  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  in 
the  history  of  our  licensing  arrangements  that  any 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  tax  the  retail  liquor 
seller  for  revenue  purposes.1     Even  the  famous  Act  of 

1  In  1577,  however,  we  find  record  of  an  Order  of  the  Queen's  Council  (dated 
from  Richmond,  July  20th)  for  an  exact  account  of  all  the  inns,  ale-houses 
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1736,  which  placed  what,  had  it  been  capable  of  en- 
forcement, would  have  been  a  prohibitive  tax  upon  the 
retail  sale  of  spirits,  was  designed  to  stamp  out  the 
gin  plague  and  not  to  bring  in  revenue.  In  this 
respect  the  position  of  the  publican  has  always  been 
different  from  the  position  of  the  brewer  or  distiller. 
Our  retail  licence  duties  have  never  been  fiscal 
duties  in  the  same  direct  and  unambiguous  way  that 
our  excise  and  customs  duties  have  been.  The 
revenue  consideration  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  original  and  primary  consideration  in  their 
institution.  That  the  distinction  was  artificial  and 
accidental  rather  than  logical  was  subsequently  seen 
when  the  exigencies  of  national  finance  forced  the 
attention  of  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
to  the  licence  duties  as  objects  of  taxation  ;  but  it 
persists  in  degree  still. 

and  taverns  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  a  tax  might  be  levied  upon  them  for  the 
repairs  of  Dover  Harbour.     (See  Cott.  MSS.,  Titus  B.  III.,  Constans,  fol.  281.) 


CHAPTER   II 

THE    PUBLICAN'S  LICENCE    PRIOR    TO    1880 

A  preliminary  difficulty  attends  the  investigation 
of  this  question,  in  the  fact  that  the  publican's 
licence,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  to-day,  has 
only  existed  since  1880.  Prior  to  that  year  the 
publican  who  desired  to  sell  spirits  in  addition  to 
beer  was  required  to  take  out,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  ale-house  licence,  a  separate  spirit  licence. 
Similarly,  if  he  desired  to  sell  wine,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  take  out  a  separate  retail  wine  licence. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  three  classes 
of  licence  separately.  This  will  involve  a  brief 
historical  survey  which  is  indispensable  in  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  question.  It  is  only  by  such  an 
historical  retrospect  that  we  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  casual  character  and  inorganic  growth  of  our 
licensing  system,  and  to  explain  the  extraordinary 
anomalies  in  our  fiscal  treatment  of  the  trade. 
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(«)  THE  ALE-HOUSE  LICENCE 

Mead,  or  metheglin,  was  probably  the  earliest 
intoxicating  liquor  known  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
Ale,  or  beer,1  was,  however,  in  common  use  in 
Germany  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.2  "  All  the  nations," 
says  Pliny  the  Elder,3  "  who  inhabit  the  West  of 
Europe  have  a  liquor  with  which  they  intoxicate 
themselves,  made  of  corn  and  water."  The  Saxons 
and  Danes  were  passionately  fond  of  beer,  and  the 
drinking  of  it  was  supposed  to  form  one  of  the 
principal  enjoyments  of  the  heroes  admitted  to  the 
hall  of  Odin.* 

The  manufacture  of  ale  was  early  introduced  into 
England.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  King  of 

1  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  hops  into  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  ale  appears  to  have  been  the  current  name  for  all  malt 
liquors.  The  hopped  liquor  came  to  be  called  beer,  and  the  word  has  since 
become  the  generic  name  for  all  malt  liquors. 

2  See  Tacitus,  Ger mania,  cap.  xxiii.,  Furneaux's  ed.,  Clarendon  Press, 
1894,  pp.  79-80.     See  also  Strutt,  Horda  Angel-eynnan,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

3  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  29  (ed.  in  usum  Delphini,  vol.  v.  p.  2405. 
Valpy,  London,  1S26) :  "est  et  Occidentis  populis  sua  ebrietas,  fruge  madida: 
pluribus  modis  per  Gallias  Hispaniasque,  nominibus  aliis  sed  ratione  eadem. 
adnot.  ad  loc.  cit.  'fruge  madida,'  i.e.  frumento,  hordeo,  avena,  olyra, 
milio,  pannico." 

4  " 'The  heroes,'  says  the  Edda,  'who  are  received  into  the  palace  of 
Odin  ...  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  repast  approaches,  they  return  on  horse- 
back all  safe  and  sound  back  to  the  Hall  of  Odin,  and  fall  to  eating  and 
drinking  .  .  .  their  beverage  is  beer  and  mead  ;  one  single  goat,  whose 
milk  is  excellent  mead,  furnishes  enough  of  that  liquor  to  intoxicate  all  the 
heroes  ;  their  cups  are  the  skulls  of  enemies  they  have  slain.  Odin  alone 
.  .  .  drinks  wine  for  his  entire  liquor.'  .  .  .  King  Regner  Lodbrog  when 
he  was  going  to  die  .  .  .  expressed  his  joy  by  these  verses.  .  .  .  '  Quickly, 
quickly  seated  in  the  splendid  habitation  of  the  gods,  we  shall  drink  beer 
out  of  the  skulls  of  our  enemies.'  "  (Percy,  Northern  Antiquities  (translated 
from  Mallet's  Introduction,  a  VHistoire  de  Dannemarc),  vol.  i.  chap.  vi. 
pp.  120-121.) 
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Wessex,  and  is  particularly  specified  among  the  liquors 

provided  for  a  royal  banquet  in  the  reign  of  Ivlwanl 
the  Confessor.1 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century,'-'  taverns  or  ale- 
houses where  liquor  was  sold  had  been  established, 
and  they  quickly  fell  into  disrepute.  The  ecclesiastical 
records  abound  in  allusions  to  them,  and  in  warnings 
to  the  clergy  not  to  frequent  them — a  habit  to  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  prone. 3 

King  Edgar  (tenth  century),  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  Archbishop  Dunstan,  suppressed  many  ale- 
houses, permitting  only  one  to  exist  in  a  village  or 
small  town.4  Another  curious  regulation  of  this 
reign  and  time  was  the  ordinance  that  pins  or  nails 
should  be  fastened  into  the  drinking  cups  or  horns  at 
stated  distances,  so  that  whoever  drank  below  one  of 
these  pegs  at  one  draught  should  be  liable  to  severe 
punishment.5     Like  a  good   many  later  regulations, 

1  M'Culloch,  Commercial  Dictionary,  2nd  ed.  p.  8. 

2  In  the  time  of  the  Druids  there  was  an  order  of  people — keepers  of  open 
houses — established  for  the  express  purpose  of  hospitality.  The  character 
of  these  places  was  greatly  altered  in  Saxon  times — when  their  names, 
Ealahus,  Win-hus,  etc.,  sufficiently  show  their  character.  (See  French, 
Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink  in  England,  2nd  ed.  p.  5. ) 

3  As  early  as  a.d.  569  we  find  certain  canons  of  St.  David  instituting 
penalties  upon  the  clergy  for  drunkenness,  while  there  is  also  on  record  a 
monastic  penance  of  St.  Gildas  the  Wise  in  A.D.  570,  dealing  with  the  same 
evil.     (See  Bridgett,  The  Discipline  of  Drink,  Part  II.  chap.  viii.  p.  134.) 

4  Strutt,  Horda  Angel-cynnan,  vol   i.  p.  49. 

5  Cf.  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Reyum  Anglorum  (ed.  by  T.  D. 
Hardy),  vol.  i.  lib.  ii.  §  149:  "In  tantuni  et  in  frivolis  pacis  sequax,  ut 
quia  compatriotae  in  tabernis  convenientes,  jamque  temulenti  pro  modo  bibendi 
contenderent,  ipse  clavos  argenteos  vel  aureos  jusserit  vasis  affigi,  ut  duni 
metam  suam  quisque  cognosceret,  non  plus,  subserviente  verecundia,  vel 
ipse  appeteret,  vel  alium  appetere  cogeret.  ..." 

The  custom  of  drinking  to  the  pin  is,  however,  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Danes,  who  fixed  a  pin  inside  of  the  wassail 
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this  defeated  its  purpose.  It  encouraged  wager 
drinking.  The  cups  or  "  peg  -tankards "  held  two 
quarts.  Inside  was  a  row  of  eight  pegs,  one  above 
the  other ;  each  peg  marked  half  a  pint.  Each 
person  in  turn  drank  a  peg  measure.  Among  the 
canons  of  Anselm  decreed  at  Westminster  in  1102 
occurs  the  following  (Canon  IX.):  "That  priests  go 
not  to  driDking  bouts,  nor  drink  to  pegs."  l 

Originally  the  houses  in  which  ale  was  sold  for 
'  on '  consumption  were  of  two  classes  :  inns  or  hostels, 
and  the  ale-houses  and  victualling  houses.  "  By  the 
common  law  inns  and  ale-houses  might  be  kept  ad 
libitum,  but  if  any  disorders  were  suffered  in  them, 
they  were  indictable  as  a  common  nuisance." 2  In 
the  early  years  of  our  national  history,  legislation 
practically  confined  itself  to  regulations  governing 
the  prices  at  which  intoxicating  liquors,  like  other 
commodities,  could  be  sold,  and  the  size  of  the 
measures  in  which  they  were  to  be  sold.  Thus,  one 
of  the  reforms  conceded  by  Magna  Charta  was  the 

bowl ;  and  to  drink  exactly  to  the  pin  was  a  feat  only  to  be  acquired  by 
long  practice.  Malmesbury  elsewhere  observes  that  it  was  King  Edgar 
who,  to  restrain  excessive  drinking,  ordained  that  no  man  was  to  drink  at 
one  draught  below  the  pin.  Archbishop  Boniface  observes  that  drunkenness 
was  so  common  in  his  time,  that  even  bishops,  instead  of  preventing,  were 
themselves  partakers  in  it.  This  kind  of  drunkenness,  however,  was 
forbidden  to  the  clergy  in  the  Council  of  London,  a.d.  1102,  which  declared 
that  priests  should  not  go  to  public  drinkings,  "nee  ad  pinnas  bibant." 
(See  also  Bridge tt,  The  Discipline  of  Drink,  Part  II.  chap.  x.  pp.  168-169,  and 
chap.  vi.  p.  105.) 

1  Wilkins,  Concilia,  bk.  i.  p.  382:  "Ut  presbyteri  non  eant  ad  potationes, 
nee  ad  pinnas  bibant."  See  also  Johnson,  A  Collection  of  the  Laws  and 
Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

2  Fielding,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of  Robbers, 
ii.  p.  15. 
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right  to  have  it  decreed  that  all  measures  for  wine 
and  ale  should  be  of  uniform  size.  Following  this 
was  a  period  in  which  the  prices  of  ale  and  wine 
(the  beverages  then  in  use)  were  as  carefully  watched 
and  adjusted  as  those  of  bread,  but  for  nearly  three 
centuries  after  Magna  Charta  restriction  of  the 
liquor  traffic  was  only  partial  and  tentative,  and 
a  system  of  free  trade  prevailed.  Indeed,  it  was 
decided  at  law  that  it  was  lawful  for  any  one  to 
keep  an  ale  house  unless  it  were  kept  in  a  disorderly 
manner.1 

The  earliest  restrictions  on  ale-houses  were  due  to 
the  use  of  such  houses  in  Tudor  times  for  what  were 
termed  "  unlawful  games,"  i.e.  "  handball,  football, 
quoits,  dice,  casting  of  the  stone,  kails,  closh-kails, 
half-bowl,  hand -in -and -hand -out,  queckboard  and 
other  importune  games,"  which  were  proscribed  as 
tending  to  divert  the  people  from  the  practice  of 
archery.2  The  break  -  up  of  the  great  military 
establishments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  led  to  a 
large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  vagrants  and  idlers 
who  frequented  the  ale-houses  and  took  part  in 
unlawful  games,3  and  in  1495  an  Act  (2  Hen.  VII. 
c.  2)  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  such  games. 


1  William  Fitzstephen,  who  died  about  1190,  prefaced  his  Life  of  Thomas 
a  Becket  with  a  "Description  of  the  Most  Noble  City  of  London,"  in  which 
he  stated  that  "The  only  pests  of  London  are  the  immoderate  drinking  of 
fools  and  the  frequency  of  fires."  (See  Prof.  Henry  Morley's  edition  of 
Stow's  Survey  of  London,  p.  28.) 

-  Dowell,  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England,  2nd  ed.lvol.  iv. 
p.  91. 

3  Ibid. 
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This  Act  gave  power  to  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
suppress  unnecessary  ale-houses ;  or,  as  the  Act  puts 
it,  to  "  reject  and  put  away  common  ale-selling  in 
towns  and  places  where  they  shall  think  convenient, 
and  to  take  surety  of  the  keepers  of  ale-houses  for 
their  good  behaviour."  This  power  was  continued 
by  a  similar  Act  passed  in  1503,  and  was  the  first 
effective  step  in  the  direction  of  regulation.1  The 
dispersion  of  the  monasteries,  however,  led  to  a 
further  increase  in  the  number  of  the  idle  and 
vagrant  classes,  together  with  a  further  increase  in 
"tippling"  —  a  term  used  to  include  continuing  to 
drink  after  a  meal,  as  well  as  drinking  wholly  apart 
from  meals.  The  evil  grew  to  such  dimensions  that 
in  1552  another  Act  was  passed  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  existing  licensing  law.  This  Act 
(5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  25)  limited  the  right  of  keeping 
an  ale-house  to  those  who  were  authorised  to  do  so 
by  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  or  two  justices.  It 
also  required  that  those  licensed  should  give  bond 
for  good  order,  and  forbade  them  to  allow  unlawful 
games.  Any  person  selling  without  a  licence  was  to 
be  fined  20s. 

The  powers  given  to  the  justices  were  not  satis- 
factorily exercised,  but  the  importance  deliberately 
attached  to  them  is  repeatedly  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  succeeding  reigns. 

1  French  (op.  cit.  p.  125)  states  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  "the 
Earls  of  Warenne  and  Surrey  possessed  the  privilege  of  licensing  ale-houses." 
This  privilege,  however,  whatever  its  personal  value,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  effective  measure  of  regulation. 
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In  August,  1575,  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  set  clown  certain  orders  for  reform,  one  of 
which  was  for  the  suppression  of  the  "over  great 
number  of  ale-houses."  Soon  afterwards,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Recorders  in  London,  sitting  together, 
put  down  "  above  200  ale-houses  "  in  the  city  and 
Southwark  and  Lambeth  at  a  morning  sitting,  and 
after  dinner  the  Dean  and  the  Recorder  suppressed 
nearly  another  100  at  Westminster.1 

Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  in  his  charge  to  the  justices 
when  going  on  circuit  in  1602,  bade  them  ascertain 
for  the  Queen's  information  how  many  ale-houses 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  suppressed,  so  that  the 
good  justices  might  be  rewarded,  and  the  evil  justices 
removed.2 

In  1605  the  justices  were  directed  to  assemble 
once  between  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and 
see  to  the  execution  of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers, 


1  Cf.  Stow,  A  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  edited 
and  enlarged  by  John  Strype,  M.A.  (bk.  v.  p.  435  )  :  "In  this  year  1575,  in 
the  month  of  August,  at  the  Star  Chamber  before  mentioned,  the  Lord 
Bacon  set  down  in  writing  certain  orders  for  reforming  of  sundry  matters  : 
one  was  for  suppressing  of  over  great  number  of  ale-houses.  Soon  after, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Rowland  Hayward,  and  the  Recorder  for  the  Liberties 
of  Southwark,  Justice  Southcote,  and  the  Recorder  for  Lambeth  Town, 
Lambeth  Marsh,  the  Clink,  the  Bank,  Paris  Garden,  the  Overground, 
Newington,  Bermondsey  Street  and  Kent  Street ;  setting  altogether,  they 
put  down  above  200  ale-houses,  and  yet  left  a  sufficient  number  ;  yea,  and 
more  they  feared  than  the  Lord  Keeper  would  well  like  of  his  next  coining. 
Then,  after  dinner,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  the  Recorder  went  to 
Westminster  :  and  there  in  the  Court,  they  had  before!  them  all  the  officers 
of  the  Dutchy  and  of  Westminster  ;  and  put  down  near  an  hundred  ale- 
houses there.  And  the  like  reformation  was  done  at  St.  Giles,  High 
Holborn,  St.  John  Street  and  Islington.  Mr.  Lieutenant  and  Mr.  Fisher 
dealt  for  the  East  Parts  of  the  City." 

2  French,  op.  cit.  p.  146. 
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and  those  concerning  ale-houses  and  tipplers.  In 
1614  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  initiated  vigorous 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  ale-houses.  He  took 
an  exact  survey  of  all  victualling  and  ale-houses,  and 
finding  more  than  1000  of  them,  he  reduced  their 
number,  and  limited  the  quantity  of  beer  they  should 
use.1  In  1621,  the  justices  again  failing  in  their 
duty,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  law,  among  others  "  all  laws  nowe  in 
force  for  the  repressinge  of  drunkenness."  In 
October,  1622,  an  Order  in  Council  was  sent  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  of  all  counties  in  England  and 

CD 

Wales,  to  the  effect  that,  to  relieve  the  dearness  of 
corn  by  the  use  of  barley,  they  were  to  "  suppress  all 
such  ale  -  houses  as  were  not  needful  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people,  and  to  take  strict  care  that 
in  those  still  permitted  the  beer  and  ale  brewed  were 
only  of  moderate  strength."  2 

The  notorious  Tippling  Acts  of  James  I.  (1603-4 
and  1623-24)  and  Charles  I.  (1625)  applied  to  both 
ale  and  wine  selling,  and  fined  each  seller  10s.  for 
allowing  townsmen  to  tipple ;  while  a  separate  Act, 
passed  in  1607,  provided  that  drunkenness  should  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  5s.,  or  confinement  for  six 
hours  in  the  stocks.3  Another  law  passed  in  the 
same  reign  (1609-10)   provided  that   any   ale-house 

1  Traill,  Social  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  144-145. 

2  Ibid.  p.  149. 

3  Cf.  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  5th  ed.  bk.  iv.  chap.  iv.  p.  64),  who 
suggests  that,  in  fixing  the  hours  of  detention,  "  the  statute  presumes  the 
offender  will  have  regained  his  senses,  and  not  be  liable  to  do  mischief  to 
his  neighbours." 
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keeper  convicted  of  violating  the  law  should  be  dis- 
qualified for  three  years  from  keeping  an  ale-house. 
In  1627  (Charles  I.)  a  further  restrictive  Act  was 
passed,  by  which  an  alternative  penalty  of  whipping 
for  the  first  offence  of  illegal  selling  was  provided, 
with  imprisonment  for  one  month  for  a  second 
offence.  The  object  of  all  this  special,  and  largely 
futile,  legislation  is  made  clear  in  the  preamble  to  the 
first  of  the  Tippling  Acts  (1  Jas.  I.  c.  9).  It  was  to 
restore  the  "  ancient,  true,  and  principal  use  of  inns, 
ale-houses  and  victualling  houses  "  as  places  "  for  the 
receit,  relief  and  lodging  of  wayfaring  people  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  and  for  such  supply  of  the  wants 
of  such  people  as  are  not  able  by  greater  quantities 
to  make  their  provision  of  victuals,  and  not  meant 
for  entertainment  and  harbouring-  of  lewd  and  idle 
people  to  spend  and  consume  their  money  and  time 
in  lewd  and  idle  manner."  Keepers  of  inns,  ale- 
houses and  victualling  houses  were  therefore  for- 
bidden to  allow  any  person  residing  in  the  locality, 
unless  the  guest  of  a  traveller,  or  a  labourer  or 
workman  during  his  dinner  hour  or  while  lodgansr 
in  the  house,  to  remain  drinking  or  tippling  in  the 
house,  except  on  special  occasions  to  be  allowed  by 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  Acts,  which  were 
never  successfully  enforced,  fell  for  the  most  part 
into  disuse  after  the  Restoration,  but  were  not 
repealed  until  1828. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Stuart  period  ale-houses 
seem  to  have  abounded.     Thomas  Dekker,  writing  in 
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1637,  says  :  "A  whole  street  is  in  some  place  but  a 
continued  ale-house  ;  not  a  shoppe  to  be  seen  between 
a  red  lattice  and  a  red  lattice,  no   workers  but  all 
drinkers :    not   a  tradesman    at    his   occupation,   for 
every    tradesman    keepes    (in    that    place)    an    ale- 
house." x      The  Lord   Keeper    Coventry    also   speaks 
of  the    taverns  in   his  day   as   follows  :    "  The  next 
thing  that  I  shall  mention  unto  you  is  the  rectifying 
and  reforming  of  ale-houses  and  tippling-houses,  and 
those   I   account   one  of  the   greatest    pests    in    the 
kingdom.     First,   therefore,  let  none  be   enabled  to 
set  up  or  continue  without  licence  :  there  are  a  kind 
of  people  that  do  take  upon  them  licences,  recognis- 
ances, or  laws,  or  what  you  will,  and  who  have  been 
a  great   deal  the   worse,   because   they    see  a  great 
multitude  tolerated  that  have  no  licence ;  and  there- 
fore I  give  it  in  charge  to  take  a  course  that  none  be 
permitted    unless    they    be   licensed ;    and    for    the 
licensed  ale-houses,  let  them  be  but  a  few  and  in  fit 
places ;  if  they  be  in  private  corners  and  ill  places, 
they  become  the  den  of  thieves,  they  are  the  public 
stages  of  drunkenness  and  disorder."'2     And,  with  a 
swift  but  rare  instinct  for  the  paradox  that  lies  at 
the  basis  of  our  licensing  system,  in  the  inducement 
it  offers  to  stimulate  sales  for  private  gain,  he  adds  : 
"  Let  care  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  ale-house  keepers, 
that  it  be  not   appointed  to  be  the  livelihood  of  a 

1  English  Villanies,  chap.  xvi.  The  volume  published  under  this  title 
was  really  the  eighth  edition,  under  a  new  title,  of  his  earlier  work  entitled 
Lanthorne  and  Candlelight,  first  published  in  160S. 

2  Howell,  A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials,  vol.  iii.  p.  835. 
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great  family.  ...  In  many  places  they  swarm  by 
default  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  that  set  up  too 
many."  l 

The  Non-Fiscal  Basis  of  the  Licence  System 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  until 
the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  idea  of 
regulation  was  not  merely  uppermost,  but  the  sole 
consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  State.  The  licensing 
system  was  a  police  system  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
idea  of  revenue  was  entirely  absent.2     It  may  have 

1  For  a  striking  description  of  the  excessive  number  of  ale-houses  and 
the  widespread  prevalence  of  intemperance  about  this  time,  see  a  curious 
pamphlet  ("A  Character  of  England  as  it  was  lately  presented  in  a  letter  to 
a  nobleman  of  France,"  London,  1659)  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  ("  selected 
and  prepared  by  Thomas  Park,"  1813),  vol.  x.  Gregory  King  {Observations 
and  Conclusions  upon  the  State  and  Condition  of  England,  1696,  annexed  to 
"An  estimate  of  the  comparative  strength  of  Great  Britain,"  by  George 
Chalmers,  p.  431)  estimated  the  production  of  beer  in  England  in  1638  at 
12,400,000  barrels,  of  which  5,300,000  barrels  were  "strong"  beer  and 
7,100,000  barrels  "small"  beer.  The  entire  population,  according  to 
Lecky,  "probably  little  exceeded  5,000,000."  In  1695,  the  production  is 
given  as  11,350,000  barrels.  One-third  of  the  arable  land  of  England  was 
devoted  to  barley.  See  also  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  p.  478. 

2  The  charge  of  two  shillings  per  barrel  levied  upon  inn-keepers  and 
retailers  in  1643  (see  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88-90) 
was,  of  course,  a  beer  duty  levied  upon  the  licensed  victualler  as  brewer, 
and. not  as  retailer.  Similarly,  the  Act  11  &  12  Wm.  III.  c.  15,  which 
ordered  standard  measures  only  to  be  used  on  the  ground,  stated  in  the 
preamble,  that  the  ' '  selling  and  retailing  their  ale  and  beer  in  uncertain 
measures,  much  less  than  the  said  standard,  is  found  to  be  of  evil  conse- 
quence in  hindering  the  consumption  of  malted  corn,  and  lessening  His 
Majesty's  revenues  of  excise,  and  a  great  wrong  and  prejudice  to  wayfaring 
men,  travellers,  manufacturers,  labourers  and  others,  and  also  to  such  poor 
people  whose  necessities  force  them  to  buy  ale  and  beer  from  them," 
although  explicitly  acknowledging  the  revenue  consideration,  limited  it  to 
the  excise  duty  on  beer,  emphasising  in  that  way  a  distinction  between  the 
privileges  of  the  brewer  and  the  retailer  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
was  characteristic  of  our  fiscal  treatment  of  the  liquor  trade  from  1643 
onwards. 
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lurked,  furtively  and  obscurely,  in  the  vicious  system 
of  monopolies  which  Elizabeth  and  James  so  greatly 
abused,  and  under  which  the  power  of  licensing  inns 
and  ale  -  houses  was  granted  by  letters  patent  to 
certain  privileged  individuals ;  but  it  was  not  the 
central  idea  of  the  system,  and  does  not,  in  any  case, 
seem  to  have  benefited  the  national  treasury.1  What- 
ever the  theory  underlying  those  concessions — and 
the  system  was  probably  little  more  than  a  method 
of  rewarding  Court  favourites — most  of  the  money 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  favoured  commissioners, 
and  the  duty  of  supervision,  which  attached  as  a 
condition  to  the  concession,  became  merely  a  means 
of  extracting  extortionate  payments  from  the  un- 
happy licensees.  The  system  led  to  repeated  con- 
flicts with  Parliament,  and  was  finally  made  illegal 
in  1624. 

It  was  not  until  1710  that  the  first  licence  duty, 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling, 
was  imposed  upon  the  licensed  victualler's  annual 
beer  licence.  The  stamp  duties  were  essentially 
revenue  taxes,2  although,  in  the  case'under  considera- 
tion, the  duty  was  too  slight  to  modify  the  character 
of  our  licence  system,  or  to  act  in  any  way  as  an 


1  Cf.  Traill,  Social  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  140,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  542-543.  See 
also  Joximal  of  the  House  of  Commons  (February  27,  1620),  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

2  Stamp  duties  proper  were  first  imposed  in  England  by  the  Stamps  Act 
of  1694.  In  1670  duties  had  been  imposed  upon  proceedings  at  law,  deeds 
enrolled,  and  Crown  and  other  grants.  Collected  by  the  Law  Courts,  and 
by  them  paid  over  to  the  Crown,  these  duties  were  of  the  nature  of  fees  : 
they  expired  in  1680.  The  stamp  duties  proper  formed  one  of  the  taxes 
imposed  in  England  after  the  Revolution,  during  the  war  with  France. 

VOL.  I  C 
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economic  check  upon  the  number  of  licences  taken 
out. 

Defoe,  writing  in  1725,  tells  us  that  "  the  numbers 
of  ale-houses  and  inn-keepers  in  England  are  said  by 
ordinary  computation  to  be  above  200,000  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  believe  that  calculation  to  be  very  much 
within  compass  ;  especially  if  all  those  taverns,  who 
likewise  sell  malt  liquors,  are  taken  into  the 
number."  x 

No  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  stamp  duty  was 
made  for  nearly  half  a  century,  when,  in  1755,2  it 
was  raised  to  one  guinea ;  an  additional  half-guinea 
was  imposed  in  1784,3  and  subsequent  additions 
ultimately  raised  the  tax  to  two  guineas.  In  1808 
the  stamp  duty  was  abolished,  but  the  impost  was 
re -imposed  as  an  excise  duty  by  the  Act  48  Geo. 
III.  c.  143,  the  amount  payable  being  two  guineas. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  French  war  this  charge  was 
doubled,  but  an  annual  payment  of  four  guineas 
being  found  to  press  heavily  upon  the  smaller  houses, 
a  change  was  made  in  1816,  by  which  the  rating 
value  of  the  premises  became  the  basis  of  the  duty, 
the   scale   ranging    from    a    minimum    of  two    to   a 

1  The  Compleat  English  Tradesman,  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  Part  II.  p.  89. 
Taking  the  beer  brewed  for  sale  only,  Defoe  estimated  it  (for  England  only) 
at  26,400,000  bushels  of  malt.  This  would  give  (allowing  three  barrels  of 
"strong"  beer  to  be  brewed  from  a  quarter  of  malt,  the  ordinary  calcula- 
tion, says  Defoe)  nearly  nine  millions  of  barrels  of  "strong"  beer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  beer  brewed  was  "small"  beer,  so  that  the 
number  of  barrels  Mas  much  in  excess  of  this  figure.  The  population  wa  9 
probably  about  6,000,000. 

2  The  Act  of  1755  took  effect  from  Easter  1756. 

3  See  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  June  30,  1784  (Annual  Register,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  304). 
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maximum  of  four  guineas  per  annum.  In  1824  the 
duties  were  further  reduced,  the  charge  being  fixed 
at  one  guinea  for  houses  rated  at  less  than  £20  per 
annum,  and  at  three  guineas  for  all  others.  In  1840 
Mr.  Baring  imposed  an  additional  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
so  raising  the  impost  upon  the  smaller  houses  to 
£1:2: 0i,  and  upon  the  larger  ones  to  £3:6:  If. 
No  further  change  occurred  until  1880,  when  the 
present  publican's  licence  was  created,  whereby  the 
holder  of  a  spirit  licence  is  also  authorised  to  sell  beer 
and  wine  ; 1  the  effect  of  this  legislation  removed  the 
publican  from  the  heading  of  a  retailer  of  beer  to  that 
of  a  retailer  of  spirits.  The  following  table  gives  a 
summary  of  the  number  of  publicans'  beer  licences,2 
together  with  the  rates  and  proceeds  of  the  duty,  in 
England  and  Wales,  from  1810  (two  years  after  the 
transfer  of  the  duty  to  the  Excise)  to  1880.  Similar 
figures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  : — 3 

1  From  the  10th  October  1863  publicans  rated  under  £20  who  did  not 
take  out  a  spirit  licence  were  required  to  pay  the  maximum  duty  of 
£3  : 6  :  If  for  their  beer  licence. 

2  These  licences  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  beer-house  licences 
created  in  1830,  which  will  receive  separate  discussion. 

3  The  table  has  been  compiled  from  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  (1857,  1870,  and  1885),  supplemented  by  information  furnished  by 
the  Inland  Revenue. 


[Table 
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No.  of 

Proceeds 

fear. 

Licences 
issued. 

of 
Duty. 

Elate  of  Duty. 

■  1  W.) 

(E.  and  W.) 

1810 

49,061 

£103,028 

£2  :  2s. 

1820 

48,128 

132,568 

Under  £15  rental 
£15  and  under  £20 
£20  and  upwards 

£2   2   0 
.     3  3  0 

4   4   0 

1830 

51,482 

86,369 

Under  £20  rental 
£20  and  upwards 

1    1    0 
.330 

1840 

57,368 

102,246 

\ 

1850 

60,166 

110,231 

Year  ended 

March  31. 

1860 

64,458 

141,360 

Under  £20  rental 
£20  and  upwards 

.    1   2  o! 
•     3   6    if 

1870 

69,895 

166,897 

1880 

69,805 

183,158 

. 

One  has  only  to  analyse  the  above  table  to  see  how 
anomalous  our  fiscal  treatment  of  the  publican  has 
been.  Between  1810  and  1840  the  number  of  licences 
increased  by  17  per  cent,  the  population  by  56  per 
cent,  and  the  total  expenditure  upon  alcohol  by  at 
least  60  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  total  proceeds 
from  publicans'  beer  licences  during  the  same  period 
actually  decreased  by  £782  !  Or,  to  take  a  longer 
period,  between  1810  and  1880  the  total  proceeds 
from  the  licences  increased  by  £80,130,  or  78  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period  the  population  increased 
by  155  per  cent,  and  the  total  expenditure  upon 
alcohol  by  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent.  We 
see  the  anomaly  even  more  clearly  if  we  compare  the 
rate  of  licence  duty  in  the  two  periods.  In  1810 
each  licence  cost  £2  :  2s.     In  1880  the  average  cost 
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was  £2:12:6,  although  in  the  interval  both  popula- 
tion and  expenditure  upon  alcohol  had  enormously 
increased,  and  the  trade  had  been  transformed  by 
legislation  from  what  was  virtually  a  free  trade  system 
into  a  close  monopoly. 

(6)  THE  PUBLICAN'S  WINE  LICENCE 

Wine  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  England 
prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.1  Thereafter  there  were 
large  importations.  It  continued  to  be  exclusively  an 
import  for  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  Roman 
occupation,  but  there  is  record  of  a  permission  to 
cultivate  vines,  granted  by  the  Emperor  Probus  in 
a.d.  276.2  Vineyards  flourished  in  England  in  the 
Saxon  period,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  monas- 
teries, but  the  wine  consumed  in  the  country  was, 
for  the  most  part,  imported.3  The  acquisition  of  the 
Duchy  of  Guienne  (1152)  led  to  a  considerable  French 
trade,  and  thereafter  the  English  Statute-book  is 
crowded  with  laws  and  ordinances  governing  the 
importation  and  sale  of  wine.  An  alteration  in  the 
toll  upon  imported  wine,  taken  by  the  king,  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  gave  the 
wine  trade  a  distinct  stimulus,  and  increased  the 
number  of  regulations. 

As    in   the  case   of  beer,  the   earliest   regulations 

1  See  Dowell,  op.  cit.  vol.  iv.  p.  106.     Also  French,  op.  cit.  p.  2. 

2  See  Camden,  Britannia  (1586),  p.  132.  Also  Bagford,  Collectanea, 
(1770),  vol.  i.  p.  lxxv.,  and  Holinshed,  Chronicles  (1807  ed.),  vol.  i.  cap. 
xviii.  p.  186. 

3  Cf.  Traill,  Social  England,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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referred  almost  exclusively  to  the  prices  at  which  the 
wine  could  be  sold,  and  to  the  legal  measures.  The 
earliest  of  these  statutes  is  dated  1200,  and  it  fixed 
the  price  according  to  the  province  from  which  the 
wine  had  been  imported.  "  Twelve  honest  men  in 
every  town  were  to  superintend  this  assize."  The 
regulation  seems  to  have  been  commonly  violated, 
but  its  failure  did  not  deter  succeeding  Parliaments. 
Similar  Acts  were  passed  in  1381  (5  Rich.  II.  c.  4) 
and  1382  (6  Rich.  II.  c.  7),  while  in  1357  another 
Act  (31  Edw.  III.  c.  5)  was  passed  to  remedy  a 
"  default  of  the  gauger's  office  evil  used,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  people."  By  a  much  later  Act  (37 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  23)  it  was  provided  that  if  any  person 
refused  to  sell  wines  at  the  prices  appointed,  the 
mayor,  recorder,  and  two  senior  aldermen  of  London, 
and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  head  officers  in 
other  towns,  or  any  two  of  them  (whereof  the  mayor 
or  chief  alderman  should  be  one),  had  power  to  enter 
his  house  and  sell  them  for  him.1 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  wine  taverns  seem 
to  have  been  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  a 
great  source  of  trouble.  In  the  statutes  for  the 
regulation  of  the  City  of  London  (Edward  I. )  we  find 
a  complaint  that  "  offenders,  going  about  by  night, 
do  commonly  resort  and  have  their  meetings  and  evil 
talk  in  taverns  more  than  elsewhere,  and  there  do 
seek  for  shelter,  lying  in  wait  and  watching  their  time 

1  See  also  statutes  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14,  and  12  Car.  II.  c.  25,  s.  13.     Cf. 
Highmore  (Anthony),  Excise  Laws  (1796),  vol.  ii.  p.  590. 
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to  do  mischief."  To  do  away  with  this  grievance 
taverns  were  not  allowed  to  remain  open  for  the  sale 
of  wine  and  ale  after  the  tolling  of  the  curfew.1 

In  1553,  in  consequence  of  a  great  multiplication 
of  taverns,  and  "  for  the  avoiding  of  many  incon- 
veniences, much  evil  rule  and  common  resort  of 
misruled  persons  used  and  frequented  in  many  taverns 
of  late  newly  set  up  in  very  great  number  in  back- 
lanes,  corners,  and  suspicious  places  within  the  City 
of  London,  and  in  divers  other  towus  and  villages 
within  this  realm,"  Parliament  prohibited  the  sale  of 
wine  in  any  place  not  within  a  city,  town  corporate, 
borough,  port  town,  or  market  town,  and  placed  the 
regulation  of  the  retail  sale  of  wine  in  cities,  boroughs, 
and  towns  corporate  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  and 
local  authorities ;  and  in  towns  not  corporate,  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  magistrates.  The  number  of 
taverns  to  be  allowed  in  a  town  was  limited  to  two, 
except  in  the  following  cases  :  London  was  allowed 
a  maximum  of  forty ;  York  a  maximum  of  eight ; 
Bristol,  six ;  eight  other  towns,  four  each  ;  and  ten 
others,  three  each.2 

Licences  were  to  be  onven  under  the  seal  of  the 

o 

licensing  authority,  and  were  to  continue  in  force  for 
as  long  as  the  licensing  authority  thought  fit.3     This 

1  See  French,  op.  cit.  p.  88. 

2  Act  7,  Edw.  VI.  c.  5. 

3  Cf.  Dowell :  "These  regulations  did  not  interfere  with  the  royal 
prerogative  to  license  tavern-keepers  and  others  selling  wine  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises.  This  prerogative  was  subsequently  recognised  in  the 
statute  of  1623,  which  abolished  monopolies  in  general,  but  specially 
reserved  all  grants,  letters  patent,  or  commissions  concerning  the  licensing 
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Act  is  interesting  as  giving  statutory  expression  to 
the  principle  of  a  "  norm  "  in  the  number  of  licences, 
and  it  is  the  historical  precedent  for  all  later  sugges- 
tions of  a  statutory  maximum  in  licences,  such  as 
that  advocated  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  more  recently  by 
Lord  Peel. 

First  Imposition  of  a  Licence  Tax 

The  fiscal,  or  revenue,  consideration  does  not 
appear  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Parliament  in 
connection  with  the  retail  wine  licence  until  after  the 
Restoration,  and  even  then  in  an  indirect  and  inade- 
quate way.1  In  1660  an  Act  (12  Car.  II.  c.  25)  was 
passed,  which  superseded,  without  repealing,  the  Act 
of  1553,  by  prohibiting  the  retailing  of  wine  except 
under  a  licence  from  special  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king.2  The  licences  were  granted  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  at  a  half-yearly 
rent.3  They  were  strictly  personal  licences,  and  were 
incapable  of  assignment.     Certain  ancient  privileges 

of  taverns  or  the  sale  of  wine  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  all 
compositions  for  such  licences,  provided  that  the  benefit  was  reserved  to  the 
King"  (op.  cit.  vol.  iv.  p.  137). 

1  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  an  excise  duty  upon  the  wines  sold  by 
the  retailer  was  fixed  as  early  as  1643,  when  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
(May  17) :  "That  there  shall  be  a  charge  set  of  twopence  the  quart  upon 
all  sorts  of  wine  here  retailed  over  and  above  all  customs  due  for  the  same  ; 
to  be  paid  by  the  first  retailer  thereof."  (Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  89-90 ;  see  also  Cobbett,  Parliamentary  History  of  England, 
vol.  iii.  p.  115.) 

2  For  a  description  of  the  wine  taverns  at  this  time,  see  a  pamphlet 
already  referred  to  ("A  Character  of  England,"  by  a  French  Protestant), 
included  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  (1813),  vol.  x. 

3  According  to  Highmore  (Anthony),  "the  retail  trade  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  restrained  "  by  this  Act  (Excise  Laws,  1796,  vol.  ii.  p.  587). 
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were  reserved  to  the  two  universities,  the  Vintners' 
Company,  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  St.  Albans.  The 
revenue  from  these  licences  could  not  have  been 
great,  for  when,  a  century  afterwards  (1757),  the 
special  commissioners  were  abolished  and  an  annual 
sum,  based  upon  the  average  yield  of  the  licences, 
was  settled  on  the  Crown  in  lieu  of  this  revenue,  the 
sum  voted  by  Parliament  was  only  £7000.* 

In  1710  (9  Anne,  c.  23),  however,  an  additional 
tax  had  been  imposed  upon  the  retail  sale  of  wine,  in 
the  shape  of  a  stamp  duty  of  4s.  "for  every  piece  of 
vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper" 
upon  which  a  licence  for  the  retailing  of  wine  was 
"  ingrossed  or  written."  From  this  nominal  tax,  or 
stamp  duty,  dates  the  strictly  fiscal  treatment  of  the 
retail  wine-seller.  When,  in  1757,  the  special  wine 
licence  commissioners  were  abolished,  retailers  of 
wine  were  required  to  take  out  annual  revenue 
(Stamp  Office)  licences.  The  stamp  duty  of  4s. 
continued  to  be  imposed,  and,  in  addition,  the  licence 
was  charged  with  a  duty  varying  according  to  the 
character  of  the  business  done.     Where  the  business 

1  Cf.  Blackstone  {Commentaries,  5th  ed.  bk.  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  288):  "A 
seventh  branch  [of  the  king's  revenue]  might  also  be  computed  to  have  arisen 
from  wine  licences,  or  the  rents  payable  to  the  Crown  by  such  persons  as  are 
licensed  to  sell  wine  by  retail  throughout  England,  except  in  a  few  privileged 
places.  These  were  first  settled  on  the  Crown  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II. 
c.  25,  and,  together  with  the  hereditary  excise,  make  up  the  equivalent  in 
value  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  prerogative  in  the  abolition  of  the  military 
tenures,  and  the  right  of  pre-emption  and  purveyance  :  but  this  revenue  was 
abolished  by  the  statute  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  and  an  annual  sum  of  upwards 
of  £7000  per  annum,  issuing  out  of  the  new  stamp  duties  imposed  on  wine 
licences,  was  settled  on  the  Crown  in  its  stead." 
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was  limited  to  the  retailing  of  wine,  a  total  charge 
(including  the  stamp  duty)  of  £5  :  4s.  was  imposed  ; 
where,  in  addition  to  the  wine  licence,  a  licence  for 
retailing  beer  had  also  been  taken  out,  the  charge  for 
the  wine  licence  was  £4  :  4s.  ;  and  where,  in  addition 
to  his  wine  licence,  the  licensee  had  taken  out 
licences  for  both  beer  and  spirits,  the  total  charge  for 
the  wine  licence  was  reduced  to  £2  :  4s.1 

A  year  later  (32  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  s.  3)  the  licence 
was  i  made  a  house  licence,  available  only  for  the 
premises  for  which  it  was  granted.  In  1790  it  was 
made  an  excise  licence  (instead  of  a  stamp  licence), 
while  in  1792  the  retailers  of  wine  were  placed  under 
magisterial  regulations,  in  the  same  way  as  beer 
retailers,  and  only  licensed  victuallers  were  allowed 
to  sell  for  '  on  '  consumption. 

In  1815  the  duties,  which  had  remained  stationary 
since  1757,  were  doubled.  This  led  to  an  immediate 
reduction  in  the  number  of  licences  taken  out,  the 
number  falling  from  15,028  to  11,880  in  a  single 
year,  and  continuing  to  decline  until  1824,  when  the 
additional  duties  were  taken  off,  except  for  the 
licence  for  retailing  wine  as  a  separate  business.2     A 

1  At  this  date  retailers  of  beer  paid  £1  for  their  beer  licence  ;  and  retailers 
of  spirits,  who  were  required  also  to  have  licences  as  retailers  of  beer,  paid 
£2  for  spirits  and  £1  for  beer.  These  payments  being  taken  into  account, 
it  followed  that  the  licensee  who  sold  both  wine  and  beer  paid  for  the  dual 
privilege  a  total  sum  of  £5  :4s.,  and  the  retailer  who  sold  both  beer  and 
spirits  in  addition  to  wine,  a  similar  sum. 

2  The  effect  of  taxation  in  restricting  the  number  of  licences  was  again 
immediately  shown.  In  1824  the  number  of  wine  licences  taken  out  was 
1 1,251.  Following  the  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  rate  of  duty,  the  number 
immediately  rose  to  12,916,  and  again  to  16,726  in  the  following  year. 
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year  later  this  last  licence  was  turned  into  a  dealer's 
licence,  costing  £10,  which  authorised  the  sale,  in  any 
quantity,  of  wine  for  '  off'  consumption.  The  whole 
of  the  law  relating  to  excise  licences  for  the  retailing 
of  excisable  liquors  was  consolidated  in  1825  (6  Geo. 
IV.  c.  81).  The  only  retail  wine  licence  recognised 
by  that  Act  was  the  publican's.  He  had  to  pay  £4 :  4s. 
for  his  wine  licence  if  he  only  held  a  beer  licence,  or 
£2  :  2s.  if  he  also  had  a  retail  licence  for  spirits. 

In  1840  an  additional  5  per  cent  was  imposed  on 
all  licences. 

From  1825  to  1860  the  sale  of  wine  continued 
to  be  limited  to  persons  holding  the  dealer's  licence, 
and  to  public -houses.  In  1860,  chiefly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  new  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  two  additional  retail  revenue  licences  were 
created.  The  first  authorised  the  sale  of  wine  for 
consumption  on  the  premises  of  a  confectioner  or 
eating-house  keeper  licensed  to  keep  a  refreshment 
house ;  while  the  second  authorised  sale  in  bottles  for 
'  off'  consumption  in  the  shop  of  any  grocer  or  other 
person  keeping  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  goods.  Both 
of  these  licences  will  be  discussed  in  their  proper 
place.  In  1876  the  retail  wine  licence  for  a 
publican  not  selling  spirits  was  reduced  by  one- 
half  (i.e.  from  £4  : 8  :  2J-  to  £2:4:1).  It  thus 
became  identical  in  cost  for  all  publicans,  whether 
selling  beer  alone,  or  beer  and  spirits.  It  remained 
at  this  rate  until  1880,  when  the  present  *  full ' 
licence  (i.e.  for  beer,  wine,  and  spirits)  was  created. 
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(c)  THE   PUBLICAN'S  SIM  KIT  LICENCE 

The  use  of  distilled  spirits  in  England  dates 
probably  from  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  although  the  aqua  vitce  then  consumed  was 
not  in  any  sense  a  popular  drink,  and  was  certainly 
inferior  to  that  distilled  on  the  continent.1  The 
campaigns  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  developed  the  taste  for  spirituous  liquors 
in  our  soldiers,  and  henceforth  a  regular  supply  was 
drawn  from  the  continent."  From  this  time  also  the 
home  manufacturers,  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
cheaper  spirits,  commenced  to  use  "  hog's  wash  "  and 
other  articles,  in  lieu  of  wine  and  wine  lees,  for  making 
aqua  vitce,  and  they  continued  to  do  so  until  1593,  a 
year  of  the  plague,  when  such  spirits  were  required 
to  be  "  rectified  "  under  a  patent  granted  to  Drake 
for  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  spirits.  This  monopoly 
was  abolished  with  other  monopolies  a  few  years  later. 
There  was,  however,  no  considerable  home  manu- 
facture of  spirits  at  this  date,  or  even  in  the  reign  of 

1  ' '  The  art  of  distilling  brandy  and  other  spirits  was  first  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  about  1150  ;  they  learned  it  of  the  African 
Moors,  who  had  it  from  the  Egyptians  :  and  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
practised  it  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  though  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans."  (Anthony  Highmore,  Excise  Latvs  (1796),  vol.  ii. 
p.  283.) 

2  Of.  Camden  {Annates,  3rd  ed.  1635,  bk.  iii.  p.  231)  :  "Yet  this  is  not 
to  be  omitted,  that  the  English,  which  of  all  the  northern  nations  had  beene 
least  drinkers  and  most  commended  for  their  sobriety,  learned  by  these 
Netherland  warres  to  drowne  themselves  with  immoderate  drinking,  and 
by  drinking  to  others  healths,  to  impaire  their  owne.  And  ever  since,  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  hath  so  spread  itselfe  over  the  whole  nation,  that  in 
our  dayes  came  forth  the  first  restraint  thereof  by  severity  of  laws." 
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James  I.  ;  but  the  manufacture  improved  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. ,  when  a  company  was  formed  with 
the  sole  right  of  making  spirits  and  vinegar  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  within  a 
radius  of  twenty-one  miles.  Similar  monopoly  rights 
were  conferred  by  letters  patent  by  Charles  II.  after 
the  Eestoration,  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  made 
from  malted  corn,  which  had  just  begun  to  supersede 
the  earlier  aqua  vitOB.  The  spirit-drinking  habit  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  spread  to  any  consider- 
able extent  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  British 
distilleries  up  to  that  time  being  very  few  and  small, 
and  the  brandies  which  were  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  France  being  much  too  expensive  for 
the  working  classes.  The  unhappy  economic  and 
fiscal  policy  of  William  and  Mary  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  prohibiting  trade  with  France 
(1689)  and  in  promoting  legislation  to  encourage 
distilling  in  England  (1690),1  continued  as  it  was  by 
Anne  in  1704,2  let  in  a  flood  of  spirit  drinking  from 
which  the  country  has  never  recovered,  and  which 
was  increased  by  the  panic  legislation  of  a  generation 

1  2  W.  and  M.,  Sess.  ii.  cap.  9. 

2  3-4  Anne,  cap.  13.  Cf.  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1878),  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  p.  478-479:  "These  measures  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  great  extension  of  the  English  manufacture  of  spirits,  but  it  was  not 
till  about  1724  that  the  passion  for  gin  drinking  appears  to  have  infected 
the  masses  of  the  population  :  and  it  spread  with  the  rapidity  and  the 
violence  of  an  epidemic.  Small  as  is  the  place  which  this  fact  occupies  in 
English  history,  it  was  probably,  if  we  consider  all  the  consequences  that 
have  flowed  from  it,  the  most  momentous  in  that  of  the  eighteenth  century 
—incomparably  more  so  than  any  event  in  the  purely  political  or  military 
annals  of  the  country.  The  fatal  passion  for  drinking  was  at  once,  and 
irrevocably,  planted  in  the  nation." 
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later.  The  distillers,  encouraged  by  the  legislation 
framed  in  this  extraordinary  way,  had,  as  Defoe  said,1 
"  found  out  a  way  to  hit  the  palate  of  the  poor  by 
their  new-fashioned  compound  waters  called  Geneva  ; 
so  that  the  common  people  seem  not  to  value  the 
French  brandy  as  usual,  and  even  not  to  desire  it." 
As  another  contemporary  writer2  tells  us,  the  new 
spirit  "  gained  such  universal  applause,  especially 
with  the  common  people,  that,  by  a  moderate 
computation,  there  is  more  of  it  in  quantity  sold 
daily  in  a  great  many  distillers'  shops  than  of  beer 
and  ale  vended  in  most  public-houses." 

Regulation  of  the  Sale 

The  first  restriction  on  the  sale  of  spirits  (i.e.  in 
the  form  of  a  requirement  that  the  sellers  should  be 
licensed)  was  imposed  for  police  purposes  in  1701, 
when  all  persons  selling  spirits  for  '  on '  consumption 
were  required  to  be  licensed  by  justices  in  the  same 
way  as  keepers  of  ale-houses  (12  &  13  Will.  III.  c. 
ii.  s.  18).  This  requirement  led  to  an  outcry,  because 
it  interfered  with  the  distillers  who  had  recently 
embarked  upon  the  manufacture,  and  through  them 
injured  the  agricultural  interests,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
new  distilleries  "  great  quantities  of  the  worst  sort  of 
malted  corn  not  useful  to  brewers"  had  been  used. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  distillers  and  all 

1   The  Compleat  English  Tradesman,  2nd  ed.  (1725),  vol.  ii.  Part  II.  pp. 
89-90. 

-  Smith,  A  Complete  Body  of  Distilling,  3rd  ed.,  bk.  i.  pp.  49-50. 
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other  shopkeepers  dealing  principally  in  goods  and 
merchandise  other  than  spirits  were  allowed  to  sell 
spirits  by  retail  without  a  licence,  provided  they  did 
not  allow  tippling  in  their  houses  (1  Anne,  Stat.  2, 
c.  14). 

As  a  consequence,  the  taste  for  gin  spread  like  a 
plague.  The  production  of  spirits  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  had  amounted  to  only  543,000  gallons 
in  1690,  had  risen  to  1,232,000  gallons  in  1700,  to 
2,200,000  gallons  in  1710,  and  to  nearly  5,000,000 
gallons  in  1729.1  The  number  of  gin-shops  also  had 
greatly  increased.  Defoe2  tells  us  that  while  the 
cheap  spirits  were  sold  "  as  addenda  to  other  trades, 
by  the  chandlers,  grocers,  inn-keepers,  victuallers,  and 
the  like,"  there  were  also,  in  the  streets  of  London 
and  parts  adjacent,  "  a  prodigious  number  of  shop- 
keepers whose  business  is  wholly  and  solely  the  selling 
of  spirits  and  strong  waters,  as  we  call  them,  and 
nothing  else."3      By   1729   the  plague  had  attained 

1  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  Appendix  No.  19, 
p.  xli. 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  93.  For  a  graphic  account  of  the  evils  of  the  gin  plague  in 
England,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (1878),  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  pp.  478,  et  seq.;  Smollett,  History 
of  England,  3rd  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  139-140;  and  French,  Nineteen  Centuries  of 
Drink,  2nd  ed.  chap.  xi.  pp.  271-292,  etc. 

3  Drunkenness  was  so  prevalent  that  the  College  of  Physicians,  on 
the  19th  January  1726,  made  the  following  representation  on  the  subject  to 
the  House  of  Commons  through  Dr.  Freind,  one  of  their  Fellows  and  Member 
for  Launceston  :  "...  We  have  with  concern  observed,  for  some  years 
past,  the  fatal  effects  of  the  frequent  use  of  several  sorts  of  distilled  spiritu- 
ous liquors  upon  great  numbers  of  both  sexes,  rendering  them  diseased,  not 
fit  for  business,  poor,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  neighbours,  and  too  often 
the  cause  of  weak,  feeble,  and  distempered  children,  who  must  be,  instead 
of  an  advantage  and  strength,  a  charge  to  their  country."  (Munk,  Roll  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  ii.  53.) 
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such  proportions  that  Parliament  was  compelled  to 
interfere,     I:  condemned  the  prevalent  use  of  spirits 

nding  gre^"  ruction  of  the  health  of 

the  people.  u  enervating  them  and  rendering  them 
unfit  for  useful  labour  and  sen  The  "  licentious 

:f  these  pernicious  liquors ?!  was  declared  to  be 
due   to  cheap   gin   and   the   unrestricted   libert 
selling  i:       St  101  _   restrictive       -  -  accordingly 

taken.      First  7  additional  xa:  imposed 

upon  gin  of  all   sorts.      Secondly,   all   distillers   of 
compounded  wsf  re  placed  under  the  supervision 

of  the  E  Thirdly,  an  annual  licence  costing 

-_  r  quired  for   all  retailers  of  gin  or  com- 

pounded sp  n  ite       Fourthly,  the  hawking  of  brandy 
or  other  spirits  about  the  siree:-  Totally  pro- 

hibited.    Ti.fi r  measures,  with  the  exception  of  the 
were   aimed    -  The   cheap   spirit,   gin. 

Other  spirits,  such  as  rum,  brandy.  Irish  usquebaugh, 
and  Scotch  mal:  untouched,  the  high 

price    being    thought    sufficient    protection   against 
abuse.     Anothf.  Act    of  the  same  year  (2 

_  5).  which  began  by  reciting  the  "  ineonvenie: 
of  persons  being  licensed  by  just  living 

ho  had  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  applicant  or  of  the  local  needs, 
provided  that  henceforth  licences  for  ale-houses  and 
for  retailing  spirit-  re  to  be  granted  at  a  general 
annual  meeting  of  justa  es  ::ng  in  the  division 
where  the  applicant  resided,  in  order  that  the 
justices  might  be  truly  informed        fcc   the        ision 
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or   want   of  such   houses,  and   the   character  of  the 
applicant. 

The  legislation  of  1729  failed  to  realise  the  hopes 
of  its  promoters.  It  suppressed  gin.  but  it  quicklv 
led  to  the  invention  of  another  form  of  cheap  spirit 
called  ,;  Parliament  brandy,"  which,  beine  a  plain, 
and  not  a  compounded  spirit,  was  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Gin  Act  of  1729.  The  new  spirit  was  in  effect 
even  more  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  people 
than  gin.  The  landowners  complained  that  while 
the  Act  had  not  diminished  drunkenness,  it  had  dis- 
couraged the  distillation  of  spirits  from  corn,  and.  in 
consequence,  they  could  not  dispose  of  their  barley  as 
formerly  to  the  distillers.1 

Parliament  accordingly,  in  1733.  repealed  the  Act 
of  1729  as  not  having  "answered  the  good  purposes 
therein  intended/'  and  having  proved  "  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  distilling  of  spirits  from  corn."  In  its 
place  another  Act  was  passed  (6  Geo.  II.  c.  17)  which 
absolutely  prohibited  the  sale  of  "  any  brandy,  strong 
waters,  or  other  spirits'"  about  the  streets  or  upon 
any  ship  or  vessel,  ,;  or  on  or  in  any  other  place  or 
places  other  than  the  dwelling-house  of  the  persons 
so  selling  the  same,"  upon  pain  of  a  penalty  of  £10. 


1  The  legislation  of  this  time  appears  to  have  had  the  additional  effect  of 
developing  the  trade  in  smuggled  Hollands  gin  and  Xantes  brandy.  In  the 
harvest  of  1733,  farmers  in  several  parts  of  Kent  "err  obliged  to  offer  higher 
wages,  although  the  price  of  grain  was  low.  •  re  distressed  for 

want  of  hands  to  get  in  their  harvest :    which  is  attributed  to  the  great 
numbers  who   employ   themselves  in   smuggling  along  the   coast.  '      See 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  iii.   p.  492.      Also  Creighton's  History  of  1 
demies  in  1  '..  ii.  chap.  i.  p.  *i. 

VOL.  I  D 
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The  effect  of  this   An.   potentially  at  least,  was  to 

transform  every  dwelling-house  iDto  a  spirit  shop. 

The  populace  welcomed  the  return  of  "  Madame 
Geneva"  with  an  orgy  which  Hogarth  has  immor- 
talised in  his  terrible  "  Gin  Lane." 

"  The  drunkenness  of  the  common  people,"  writes 
Lord  Hervey  in  his  Memoirs,  "  was  so  universal,  by 
the  retailing  of  a  liquor  called  gin  with  which  they 
could  get  dead  drunk  for  a  groat,  that  the  whole 
town  of  London,  and  many  towns  in  the  country, 
swarmed  with  drunken  people  of  both  sexes  from 
morning  to  night,  and  were  more  like  a  scene  of  a 
Bacchanal,  than  the  residence  of  a  civil,  society." 
The  better  part  of  the  nation  became  seriously 
alarmed ;  earnest  petitions  were  addressed  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the  follow- 
ing; resolutions 2 : — 

1  Hervey,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

2  The  immediate  occasion  of  these  resolutions  was  a  petition  from  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Middlesex  (February  20,  1735), 
setting  forth  :  "That  the  drinking  of  Geneva,  and  other  distilled  spirituous 
liquors,  hath,  for  some  years  last  past,  greatly  increased,  especially  among 
the  people  of  inferior  rank  :  and  that  the  constant  and  excessive  use  thereof 
hath  already  destroyed  thousands  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  renders  great 
numbers  of  others  unfit  for  useful  labour  and  service,  debauching,  at  the 
same  time,  their  morals,  and  driving  them  into  all  manner  of  vice  and 
wickedness  ;  and  that  this  pernicious  liquor  is  now  sold,  not  only  by 
distillers  and  Geneva  shops,  but  by  many  other  persons  of  inferior  trades  ; 
by  which  means  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  servants  are  drawn  in  to 
taste,  and  by  degrees  to  like,  approve,  and  immoderately  drink  thereof; 
and  that  the  petitioners  apprehend  the  publick  welfare  and  safety,  as  well 
as  the  trade  of  the  nation,  will  be  greatly  affected  by  it,  as  this  practice  is 
dangerous  and  mischievous  to  the  health,  strength,  peace  and  morals,  and 
tends  greatly  to  diminish  the  labour  and  industry  of  His  Majesty's  subjects. 
And  therefore  praying  that  the  House  will  take  the  premisses  into  their 
serious  consideration,  and  apply  such  remedy  as  the  House  shall  judge  most 
proper."     {Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  xxii.  p.  582.) 
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"(1)  That  the  low  price  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
the  principal  inducement  to  the  excessive  and  per- 
nicious use  thereof. 

"  (2)  That  in  order  to  prevent  the  excessive  and 
pernicious  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  a  discouragement 
be  given  thereto  by  a  duty  to  be  laid  on  all  such 
liquors  sold  by  retail. 

"  (3)  That  the  vending,  bartering,  or  uttering  of 
the  said  liquors  be  restrained  to  persons  keeping 
public  brandy  shops,  public  victualling  houses,  coffee- 
houses, ale-houses,  and  inn-holders,  and  to  such  apothe- 
caries and  surgeons  as  shall  make  use  of  the  same  by 
way  of  medicine  only. 

"  (4)  That  no  person  keeping  a  public  brandy 
shop,  a  public  victualling  house,  coffee-house,  or  ale- 
house, or  being  an  inn-holder,  should  be  permitted  to 
vend,  barter,  or  utter  the  said  liquors  but  by  a  licence 
with  a  duty  made  payable  thereon."  l 

Further  legislation  was  felt  to  be  imperative,  and 
in  1736  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  in  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, brought  in  and  carried  a  measure  (9  Geo.  II. 
c.  23)  of  severe  stringency,  to  which  Walpole  is  said 
to  have  given  a  reluctant  assent.  The  preamble  of 
the  Act  made  it  clear  that  the  repressive  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  especially  the  excessive  and  prohibi- 
tive amount  of  the  licence  tax,  were  police  measures 
only,  solely  designed  to  check  "  the  constant  and 
excessive  use  "  of  spirits.  "  Whereas,"  it  was  stated, 
"  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors  or  strong  waters 

1  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  xxii.  p.  586. 
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is  become  very  common,  especially  amongst  the 
people  of  lower  and  inferior  rank,  the  constant  and 
excessive  use  whereof  tends  greatly  to  the  destruction 
of  their  healths,  rendering  them  unfit  for  useful 
Labour  and  business,  debauching  their  morals,  and 
inciting  them  to  perpetrate  all  manner  of  vices ;  and 
the  ill  consequences  of  the  excessive  use  of  such 
liquors  are  not  confined  to  the  present  generation, 
but  extend  to  future  ages,  and  tend  to  the  devasta- 
tion and  ruin  of  this  kingdom,"  for  remedy  whereof 
it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should  sell  or  retail 
any  brandy,  rum,  aqua  vitce,  or  other  spirituous 
liquor  in  less  quantity  than  two  gallons,  without 
taking  out  a  licence  and  paying  for  the  same  the 
sum  of  £50.  Besides  the  licence,  a  duty  of  20s.  a 
gallon  was  to  be  paid  by  the  retailer  on  the  quantity 
sold,  over  and  above  all  other  duties.  By  Section  14 
of  the  Act,  spirit  retailers  were  required  to  have  a 
licence  from  two  Justices  of  the  Peace.  An  Act  so 
repressive  naturally  required  strong  measures  to 
enforce  it,  and  in  the  following  session  of  Parliament 
another  Act  (10  Geo.  II.  c.  17)  was  passed  "for 
explaining  and  enforcing  the  execution  "  of  the  Act 
of  1736.  The  new  Act  provided  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  non-payment  of  a  penalty  of  £10  for  hawking 
spirits,  the  offender  should  be  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  two  months,  and  "  shall, 
before  his  or  her  discharge  therefrom,  be  stript  naked 
from  the  middle  upwards,  and  whipt  until  his  or  her 
body    be    bloody."      In    the    following   year    (1738) 
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another  Act  was  passed  (11  George  II.  c.  26)  which, 
in  order  to  suppress  the  "  yet  too  common  "  use  of 
spirits  and  their  clandestine  sale  by  "  persons  of  little 
or  no  substance,"  provided  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
houses  where  spirits  were  sold  were  to  be  deemed  the 
retailers,  and  were  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100 
for  selling  without  licence. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Parliament,  this  penal  legis- 
lation proved  abortive ;  its  chief  results  were  riots 
and  widespread  demoralisation.  "  Since  the  populace 
saw  they  could  not  evade  the  law,  they  openly  and 
avowedly  transgressed  it ;  and  the  transgressors  were 
so  numerous,  that  they  even  set  the  Government 
itself  at  defiance.  No  private  man,  no  under  officer 
durst  inform,  no  magistrate  durst  punish,  without 
being  in  danger  of  being  De  Witt-ed  by  the  mob,  as 
he  passed  along  the  streets."  1  The  popular  excite- 
ment became  intense.  Riots  broke  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  London  and  elsewhere  the 
mob  honoured  what  they  called  the  "Death  of 
Madame  Gin"  with  mock  funeral  processions,  at 
which  debauchery  reigned  supreme.  The  distillers 
took  out  wine  licences,  and  offered  doctored  gin  and 

1  Speech  of  Lord  Carteret  in  the  debate  on  the  Spirituous  Liquors  Bill, 
February  22,  1743  {London  Magazine,  October  1743).  See  also  The 
Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xii.  p.  1224.  Cf.  speech  of  Lord 
Lonsdale:  "In  every  part  of  this  great  metropolis,  whoever  shall  pass 
along  tbe  streets,  will  find  wretches  stretched  upon  the  pavement,  insensible 
and  motionless,  and  only  removed  by  the  charity  of  passengers  from  the 
danger  of  being  crushed  by  carriages,  or  trampled  by  horses,  or  strangled 
with  filth  in  the  common  sewers.  .  .  ."  [Gentleman's  Magazine,  Nov- 
ember 1743.  See  also  Timberland's  History  and  Proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  vol.  viii.  pp.  395-396.) 
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other  spirits  under  specially  invented  names.  Mean- 
time the  distillation  and  consumption  of  spirits  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  number  of  gallons  of 
British  spirits  which  paid  duty  in  1729  was  4,727,000. 
By  1734  it  had  grown  to  6,074,000  gallons,  and  by 
1743  to  over  8,000,000  gallons.1 

The  country  was  alarmed,  and  the  popular  con- 
cern spread  to  Parliament.  New  legislation  became 
imperative. 

In  1743  a  complete  change  of  policy  was  made. 
An  Act  (16  Geo.  II.  c.  8)  was  passed  which  repealed 
the  retail  spirit  duty  of  20s.  a  gallon,  and  levied, 
instead,  a  duty  varying  from  Id.  to  6d.  per  gallon, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  used.  This 
duty  was  levied  not  on  the  retailer,  but  on  the 
distiller.  The  Act  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  tax 
for  a  retail  licence  from  £50  to  £1.  The  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  without  difficulty,  but  evoked 
strong  opposition- in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the 
debate  was  made  remarkable  by  a  series  of  memorable 
speeches,  including  one  against  the  regulation  of  vice 
made  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  last  person  to  be 
suspected  of  prohibitionist  leaniugs.  The  Bill  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  also,  but 
ultimately  passed  without  amendment.2     Subsequent 

1  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  Appendix  No.  19, 
p.  xli. 

2  Cf.  Winston,  Memoirs  (1750),  Part  III.  p.  160:  "We  here  in 
England  have  done  a  thing  that,  if  it  were  not  open  and  undeniable  to  all 
the  world,  would  be  thought  absolutely  incredible  ;  I  mean  we  have,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  abrogated  a  very  good  law,  for  the  discouraging  the  poor's 
drinking  of  gin  and  spirituous  liquors  ;    nay,  have  in  reality  encouraged 
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legislation,  a  year  later  (17  Geo.  II.  c.  17),  provided 
that  the  licensed  person  (who  could  only  be  a  keeper 
of  a  tavern,  victualling  house,  inn,  coffee-house,  or 
ale-house)1  forfeited  his  licence  if  he  took  up  the 
trade  of  a  distiller,  grocer,  or  chandler,  or  kept  a 
brandy  shop,  or  shop  for  the  sale  of  any  spirituous 
liquor.  This  restriction  was  felt  to  press  unjustly 
upon  "honest,  reputable  distillers,"  and  in  1747  a 
new  licence,  costing  £5.  was  created  for  distillers 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  paying  a  certain  amount 
to  church  and  poor  (20  Geo.  II.  c.  39).  This  enabled 
them  to  sell  in  small  quantities,  without  a  justices' 
licence,  for  'off'  consumption.  The  free  grant  of 
these  licences  (598  were  granted  in  1748,  and  573  in 
1749)  led  to  an  increase  of  drunkenness  and  tippling, 
and  in  1751  (24  Geo.  II.  c.  40)  Parliament  abolished 
the  privilege,  and  absolutely  prohibited  distillers  from 
holding  a  licence  to  retail  spirits.  In  1753  another 
useful  law  (26  Geo.  II.  c.  13)  was  passed  which 
restricted  the  liberty  of  magistrates  in  issuing  licences, 
and  subjected  public-houses  to  severe  regulations.  The 
Repealing  Act  of  1743,  and  the  Acts  of  1751  and 
1753,  consolidated  all  licences  on  the  basis  of  ale- 
house licences,  and  no  further  important  changes  took 

them  to  drunkenness  and  to  the  murder  of  themselves  by  such  drinking. 
A  most  proper  judge,  Dr.  Hale,  who  earnestly  promoted  the  former  Bill,  and 
opposed  its  abrogation,  always  judges  that  about  1,000,000  persons  every 
year  kill  themselves  by  these  fatal  liquors  ;  and  always  compares  it  to  one 
of  the  terrible  woes  in  the  Revelation.  Nor  could  this  former  Bill  be 
abolished  till  that  excellent  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  my  great  friend, 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  who  most  zealously  promoted  the  former  Act,  was  dead 
and  gone.   .  .   ." 

1  Act  16,  Geo.  II.  c.  9,  sec.  10. 
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place  in  the  strictly  police  regulation  of  the  retail  trade 
in  spirits  until  1828,  when  the  great  Consolidating 
Act,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  passed. 

The  Non-Fiscal  Basis  of  the  Retail  Spirit 
Licence 

It  will  be  apparent  from  what  has  already  been  said 
that  the  publican's  spirit  licence,  like  the  publican's 
beer  licence,  "  must  be  viewed  as  originating  rather 
from  a  police  than  a  revenue  polity."  l  The  govern- 
ing principle  had  been  the  repression  of  drunkenness, 
and  this  continued  to  be  the  governing  principle  for 
another  half-century,  when  it  was  modified,  to  some 
slight  extent,  by  the  financial  policy  of  Pitt.  Nothing 
can  show  this  more  clearly  than  a  brief  recital  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  amount  of  the  duty  charged 
upon  the  publican's  spirit  licence.  The  duty  imposed 
by  the  Act  of  1743  was,  as  we  have  seen,  £1  per 
annum,  and  that  nominal  charge  continued  to  be 
levied  until  1753,  when  it  was  doubled.  It  con- 
tinued at  £2  until  1779,  when  it  was  increased  to 
£2  :  2s.  It  was  further  increased  to  £2  :  4s.  in  1781, 
and  to  £2  :  6s.  in  1783,  at  which  sum  it  remained 
until  1787,  when,  under  Pitt  (27  Geo.  III.  c.  30), 
the  arrangement  was  first  adopted  by  which  the  duty 
was  made  proportionate  to  the  value  or  the  rent  of 
the  premises. 

The  existing  duty  of  £2  :  6s.  upon  all  spirit  licences, 

1  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  hiland  Revenue,  1870. 
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irrespective  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  premises,  was 
maintained  by  the  Act  of  1787,  but  an  additional 
duty,  graded  according  to  the  value  of  the  premises, 
was  imposed  on  the  following  scale  : — 


Premises 

rated  under  .£15 

.       £2 

8 

0 

55 

55 

at  £15 

and  under  £20 

2 

16 

0 

55 

55 

55 

20 

55 

25 

3 

4 

0 

55 

•J 

55 

25 

55 

30 

3 

12 

0 

55 

55 

55 

30 

55 

40 

4 

0 

0 

55 

55 

55 

40 

55 

50 

4 

8 

0 

55 

55 

55 

50 

and 

upwai 

•da 

4 

16 

0 

In  announcing  the  increase  to  the  House  of 
Commons  (April  20,  1787)  Mr.  Pitt  took  occasion 
to  emphasise  its  strictly  non-revenue  character,  the 
increase  being  explained  by  him  as  "a  measure 
calculated  partly  for  the  purpose  of  compensation  and 
obviating  the  reduction  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
duty  on  spirits,  and  partly  to  restrain  a  too  great 
consumption  of  that  commodity,  rather  than  with  a 
view  to  revenue."  l 

In  1790  (30  Geo.  III.  c.  38)  the  dual  arrangement 
of  duties,  dating  from  1787,  was  repealed  and  the 
original  and  additional  duties  were  combined  in  one 
scale  as  under  : — 


If  rated  to  House  Duty  under  £15 

£4   14 

0 

55                            55 

at  £15  and  under  £20     . 

5      2 

0 

55                            55 

55 

20 

55 

25     . 

5    10 

0 

55                            55 

55 

25 

55 

30     . 

5    18 

0 

55                            55 

55 

30 

55 

40     . 

6      6 

0 

55                            55 

55 

40 

55 

50     . 

6    14 

0 

55                             55 

55 

50  and 

upwards 

7      2 

0 

1    The  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1013 
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No  further  change  was  made  in  the  duties  until 
1816,  when  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  was 
made  in  the  rates  on  all  retail  spirit  licences  in 
England,  except  those  at  the  two  lowest  rates,  on 
which  the  increase  was  less.  The  new  duties  ranged 
from  a  minimum  of  £7  :  Is.  for  all  houses  of  less  than 
£15  rateable  value,  to  a  maximum  of  £10  :  13s.  for 
all  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  £50  and  upwards. 
In  the  next  year  (1817)  the  duties  for  the  two  first 
steps  in  the  scale  were  reduced,  and  the  scale  in 
that  year,  and  for  seven  years  afterwards,  stood 
as  under  : — 


Annual  Value. 

Amount  of  Licence 
Duty. 

Under  £15      . 
£15  and  under   20      . 
20          „            25     . 
25          „            30      . 
30          „            40      . 
40          „            50     . 
50  and  upwards 

£5      5      0 
6      6      0 
8      5      0 

8  17      0 

9  9      0 
10      1      0 
10    13      0 

In  1824  slight  modifications  were  again  made  in 
the  duties,  and  in  1825  they  were  re-imposed  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,1  in  the  Excise  Licences  Act, 
as  follows  : — 


1  For  the  duties  in  force  in  Scotland  and   Ireland  prior  to  1825,   see 
Appendix. 
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Annual  Value. 

Amount  of  Licence 
Duty. 

Under  £10 
£10  and  under    20 
20          „           25 
25          „            30 
30          „            40 
40          „            50 
50  and  upwards 

£2      2      0 
4      4      0 

6  6      0 

7  7      0 

8  8      0 

9  9      0 
10    10      0 

In  1834  Althorp  increased  the  duties  by  50  per 
cent.  The  tax,  thus  increased,  pressed  hardly  upon 
publicans  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and  gave  rise 
to  so  many  complaints,  that  in  the  following  year 
exemption  was  granted  to  all  retailers  of  spirits  not 
receiving  or  consuming  more  than  fifty  gallons  in  the 
year.  But  the  additional  duties  still  gave  rise  to 
numerous  complaints,  and  accordingly  were  repealed 
in  1836.1  The  5  per  cent  increase  which  Baring- 
imposed  in  1840  disturbed  the  symmetry  of  scale 
which  had  been  introduced  in  1825;  but  with  this 
exception  there  was  no  further  alteration  of  the  duties 
until  1880. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  number 
of  publicans'  spirit  licences  taken  out  in  England,2 
together  with  the  scale  of  duty  and  the  total  proceeds 


1  In  1836  the  Special  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Excise  Establishment  expressed  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangement 
which  made  the  rateable  value  of  the  premises  the  basis  of  taxation,  and 
suggested  that  a  fairer  basis  would  be  the  quantity  of  spirits  sold.  No 
notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  recommendation.  For  details  of  their 
proposal  see  Chap.  V.  of  the  present  volume. 

2  For  similar  figures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  see  Appendix. 
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of  the  duty,  at  intervals  of  ten  years  from   1750  to 
1880  '  :— 


'>  ear. 


1750 
1760 
1770 
1780 


1790 
1800 
1810 


1820 
1830 

1840 

1850 

I8602 

1870 

1880 


No.  of  Pub- 
licans' Spirit 
Licences 

issued. 
(E.  k  W.) 


28,986 
26,032 
32,018 
36,712 


32,850 
31,097 
37,011 


36,310 
45,675 

52,680 
55,945 
61,085 
68,739 
69,112 


Total 
proceeds 
of  Duty. 

(E.  &W.) 


£28,986 
52,064  ) 
64,036  j 
77,066 


159,457 
157,813 
193,302 


248,522 
228,961 

283,763 
309,092 
401,033 
480,794 
542,798 


Rate  of  Duty. 


£1 

£2 

£2  :  2s. 
House  and  premises 

rated  under  £15   £4    14 


At£l5andunder£20 
20        „  25 

25        „  30 

30        „  40 

40        „  50 


5  2 

5  10 

5  18 

6  6 
6  14 

50  and  upwards    7  2 

From  £5  :  5s.  to  £10  :  13s 

From  £2  :  2s.  to  £10  :  10s, 
House  and  premises 

rated  under  £10  £2  4 

At£10andunder£20    4  8 
„      20        „           25    6 
„     25        „           30    7 
„      30        „           40    8 
„      40        „           50    9 


50  and  upwards  11 


12 
14 
16 
18 
0 


An  analysis  of  this  table,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
table  showing  the  history  of  the  duties  on  the 
publican's  beer  licence,  brings  out  very  clearly  the 

1  Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  (1857, 
1870,  and  1885),  supplemented  by  information  supplied  by  the  Inland 
Revenue. 

2  Since  1853  the  official  year  has  ended  on  31st  March.  Prior  to  that 
year  it  ended  on  31st  December. 

3  Prior  to  budget  of  that  year. 
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non- progressive  character  of  our  scale  of  licence 
taxation.  In  1800,  when  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  was  only  nine  millions,  the  average  cost  of 
a  licence  to  retail  spirits  was  £5:1:6;  thirty  years 
later,  with  an  increase  of  nearly  five  millions  in  the 
population,  the  average  cost  of  a  licence  was  slightly 
less;  while  in  1840,  with  an  increase  in  population, 
as  compared  with  1800,  of  nearly  seven  millions,  the 
average  cost  of  a  licence  was  only  6s.  3d.  more  than 
in  1800.1  In  1880  the  average  cost  of  a  retail  licence 
for  spirits  was  only  £7:18:8,  as  against  £5:1:6  in 
1800,  although  the  quantity  of  spirits  (British  and 
Foreign)  charged  with  duty  for  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  increased  in  the  interval  by 
about  25,000,000  gallons.  The  most  surprising  fact 
is  that  no  change  should  have  been  made  in  the  scale 
and  rate  of  duty  charged  between  1840  and  1880, 
although  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  had 
increased  in  the  interval  by  ten  millions.  It  is  true 
that  between  1840  and  1880  the  average  cost  of  a 
licence  rose  by  £2  :  10s.,  but  this  was  due  to  a  natural 

1  An  increase  in  population  is  not  necessarily  an  argument  for  an  increase 
in  the  scale  of  licence  taxation.  The  value  of  a  licence  is  determined  by, 
first,  the  quantity  of  spirits  sold,  and,  second,  the  number  of  competitors. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  apply  these  tests  in  the  present  instance. 
Particulars  of  the  actual  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  separate  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  not  available  for  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  quantities  of  spirit 
consumed  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
parison, owing  to  the  facts,  first,  that  the  number  of  spirit  retailers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  not  ascertainable  during  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
and,  second,  that  the  rates  of  licence  duty  in  the  separate  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  were  not  uniform.  Population,  therefore,  is  the  only  available 
test  of  the  comparative  worth  of  a  licence  throughout  the  entire  period 
referred  to. 
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increase  in  the  rateable  values  of  premises,  and  not 
to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  adjust 
taxation  to  the  increased  value  of  the  licence.  The 
absence  of  any  such  attempt,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  early  taxation  was  light,  and  that 
it  did  not  profess  to  bear  any  proper  relation  to  the 
taxable  value  of  a  licence,  meant  that  no  economic 
check  was  placed  upon  the  supply  of  licences,  which 
continued  to  exceed  the  legitimate  demand  to  the 
detriment  of  sobriety  and  public  order,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  disadvantage  of  individual  traders. 
Thus,  while  the  consumption  of  spirits  (British  and 
Foreign)  in  the  United  Kingdom ]  rose  from  an 
average  of  29,000,000  gallons  in  the  five2  years 
1836-40,  to  39,000,000  gallons  in  the  five  years 
1876-80,3  the  number  of  spirit  retailers  rose  from  an 
average  of  86,706  in  the  former  period  to  97,572  in 
the  latter.4  These  figures  give  an  average  of  336 
gallons  per  licence  in  the  five  years  1836-40,  and  of 
403  gallons  per  licence  in  the  five  years  1876-80. 
Such  a  comparison  is,  however,  misleading,  since  it 


1  It  is  not  possible  to  give  accurate  figures  for  England  and  Wales 
separately. 

2  Quinquennial  periods  offer  a  fairer  basis  of  comparison  than  the  figures 
for  a  single  yeai-. 

3  The  figures  for  the  earlier  period  are  taken  from  a  Parliamentary  Return, 
Xo.  -405  (1854),  and  for  the  latter  period  from  a  Return  supplied  by  the 
Inland  Revenue. 

*  See  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  fC.  82-1],  1870  and 
[C.  4474]  1885.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  decline  in  the  number  of  licences 
relatively  to  population.  In  18-36-40  the  number  of  spirit  retailers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  3"3  per  1000  of  population,  while  in  1876-80  it  was  2-8 
per  1000.  The  'per  capita  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  former  period  was 
1*13  gals.,  and  in  the  latter  period  1*16  gals. 
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ignores  changes  in  the  character  and  size  of  public- 
houses.1  The  growth  of  population,  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits,  led  to  im- 
portant structural  developments  in  the  larger  public- 
houses,  of  which  the  low  maximum  limit  in  the  scale 
of  taxation  took  no  account.  For  nearly  a  century 
(i.e.  from  1787  to  1880)  all  houses  of  an  annual 
value  of  £50  and  upwards  were  treated  alike,  so 
that  successful  publicans  could  enlarge  their  premises 
indefinitely  without  payment  of  additional  taxation. 
If  this  arbitrary  limit  of  value  had  not  been  imposed, 
or  if  the  scale  had  been  graded  to  a  much  higher 
point,  the  increased  trade  of  the  larger  houses  would 
have  been  reached  by  taxation  to  the  distinct  advan- 
tage of  the  public  revenue.  Reviewing  the  facts  to- 
day, it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that,  prior 
to  1880  at  least,  the  fiscal  treatment  of  the  publican 
was  haphazard  and  casual,  and  not  based  upon  an 
adequate  consideration  of  public  interests  and  financial 
justice.  In  urging  this  conclusion,  allowance  should, 
of  course,  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  matter  is, 
from  a  Parliamentary  point  of  view,  one  of  ex- 
ceptional difficulty.  The  trade  is  naturally  opposed 
to  an  increase  of  taxation,  and  its  Parliamentary 
influence  has  always  been  great.2     At  the  same  time, 

1  See  Chap.  III. 

a  An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  Retrospective  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  published  in  1870.  In  referring  to  tin- 
legislation  of  1848,  under  which  licensed  dealers  in  spirits  were  allowed  to 
take  out  an  additional  licence  to  retail  foreign  liqueurs  in  quantities  not  less 
than  a  reputed  quart  bottle,  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  where  sold,  th 
Commissioners  say  (vol.  i.  p.  63):    "This  innovation,  long  resisted  by  the 
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a  careful  survey  of  the  facts  certainly  suggests  that 
fiscal  considerations  did  not  receive  their  due  meed  of 
attention  in  the  policy  of  the  State.  Preoccupied 
with  strictly  police  considerations,  Parliament  directed 
its  energies  almost  exclusively  to  restrictive  legislation, 
and  overlooked  the  value  of  the  monopoly  which  its 
own  action  had  undesignedly  created.  ' 

publicans,  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  more  important  alteration  of  the  law, 
by  which  dealers  in  spirits  are  allowed  to  sell  spirits  of  any  kind  in 
quantities  not  less  than  a  quart.  In  fact,  the  limitation  of  the  privilege  in 
1848  to  foreign  liqueurs  was  forced  upon  the  Government  of  that  day  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  publicans  in  the  House  of  Commons." 


CHAPTER   III 

THE    BUDGET    OF    1880 

The  absence  of  any  serious  attempt,  prior  to  1880, 
to  place  the  licence  duties  upon  a  strictly  fiscal  basis 
is  made  more  surprising  by  the  fact  that  attention 
had  been  publicly  directed  to  the  growth  of  public- 
house  values,  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
taxation,  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century.1  In  certain  districts 
there  had  been  growing  up  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  magistrates  to  grant  new  licences,  and  this 
policy  had  been  fostered  by  developments  in  the 
tied-house  system  and  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
brewers  to  have  their  virtual  monopoly  disturbed  by 
the  advent  of  new  "  free  "  publicans.2 

1  A  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  evidence  had  been  tendered  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  lucrative  character  of  the 
trade  done  under  the  privilege  of  a  publican's  spirit  licence.  It  is  also 
notable  that  in  1833  the  Association  of  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  memorialised  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  urging  the  exaction, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  licence  duty,  of  a  lump  sum  down  in  con- 
sideration of  the  grant  of  a  licence.  See  Appendix  to  the  Nineteenth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Excise  Establishment  (1836),  p.  59. 

2  In  1853  evidence  was  submitted  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  showed  that  "under  the  existing  system  of  licensing,  the 
number  of  new  licences  annually  granted  to  fresh  applicants  is  extremely 
small,  many  of  the  licensing  magistrates  entertaining  a  decided  objection  to 
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On  the  134th  January  1853  the  licensing  magis- 
trates of  Liverpool  had  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  included  the  recommendation  of  a  largely 
increased  licence  duty.  What  the  amount  should  be 
they  did  not  state,  although  it  is  clear  from  a  state- 
ment subsequently  made  in  evidence  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,1  that  they  had  considered  a 
licence  duty  of  £100.  The  resolutions  show  that  the 
justices  contemplated  an  increase  "  sufficiently  high  " 
to  justify  them  in  "  looking  forward  with  confidence 
to  a  reduction  in  the  present  number  of  licensed 
houses,"  and  which  also  "  would  compensate  any 
supposed  loss  that  might  result  to  the  revenue  from 
a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  ale  and  spirits "  ; 
and  which  "  would  ensure  the  original  profit  or 
marketable  value  of  a  licence  going  into  the  public 
purse,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  into  the  pocket  of 
the  individual." 

The  attention  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public- 
Houses  in  1853  was  repeatedly  called  to  the  matter, 
and  various  proposals  for  an  increase  in  the  duties 
were  made.  It  was  shown  in  evidence  that  the  grant 
of  a  spirit  licence  was  equivalent  to  a  monetary  gift  of 

multiply  the  number  of  public-houses  already  existing  in  their  respective 
districts.  Furthermore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  licensing  day,  the 
brewers,  aided  by  the  licensed  victuallers,  strenuously  oppose  all  such  fresh 
applications  for  licences,  and  every  engine  in  their  power  is  then  brought 
into  play  in  order  to  preserve  intact  their  own  monopoly,  and  to  exclude  any 
new  rival  from  a  trade  which  so  closely  affects  their  own  interests.  Thus 
competition  is  rendered  well-nigh  impossible,  and  the  public  suffer  accord- 
ingly."    {Appendix  to  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Public-Houses,  p.  662.) 

1  See  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Wybergh,  Junior,  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Public-Houses  in  1853. 
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great  value,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  thousands 
of  pounds.  One  witness,  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant, 
in  emphasising  the  evils  of  the  tied-house  system, 
suggested  the  abolition  of  the  beer-house  licence  and 
the  creation,  on  what  was  virtually  a  free-trade  basis, 
of  a  new  combined  licence  to  cover  the  sale  of  beer, 
wine,  and  spirits ;  for  which  the  charge  should  not  be 
fixed  at  "  a  lower  rate  than  ten  guineas  under  any 
circumstances  " — a  sum  which  was  nearly  ten  times 
the  minimum  duty  then  charged  on  a  publican's  beer 
licence,  and  nearly  five  times  the  minimum  duty 
charged  on  a  publican's  spirit  licence.  He  justified 
the  suggestion  by  an  allusion  to  what  the  tenant  of 
a  tied-house  indirectly  paid  to  the  brewer  under 
the  "  tie  "  system.  "  The  lowest  house  [in  South 
Shields]  pays  infinitely  more  than  ten  guineas  in 
another  shape.  We  may  suppose  that  the  lowest 
house  there  only  sells  two  half-barrels  of  ale  in  the 
week ;  that  is  assuming  a  very  low  amount  indeed. 
He  is  then  paying  an  additional  price  of  nearly  £25 
a  year  to  the  brewer  ;  therefore  he  may  be  well 
content  to  compound  by  paying  to  the  Government 

ten  guineas.     He  would  thereby  save  £13  or  £14  a 

"  i 
year. 

He   further    suggested    that   the    amount    of  the 

licence  duty  should  be  regulated  "  not  in  proportion 

to  the  value  of  the  house,  which  is  always  variable 

and  troublesome,  but  by  the  population.     You  could 

not  doubt  the  amount  of  population  of  a  town ;  and 

1  Evidence  of  Select  Committee  on  Public-Houses  (1853),  p.  559. 
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in  a  large  town  trading  facilities  are  greater  than  in 
a  small  town.  Therefore,  in  a  town  of  50,000 
inhabitants  you  should  not  have  less  than  a  ten- 
guinea  licence."  For  towns  above  50,000  and  under 
100,000  inhabitants  the  duty  was  to  be  eleven 
over  100,000  and  under  200,000,  twelve 
above  200,000  and  under  300,000,  thirteen 
guineas ;  above  400,000  and  under  500,000,  fourteen 
guineas ;  and  over  500,000,  fifteen  guineas.  The 
suggested  rates  were  inadequate,  but,  it  must  be 
remembered,  they  were  deliberately  devised  to  apply 
to  a  proposed  system  of  free  trade,  and,  even  so,  they 
represented  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  existing 
rates  of  duty.  Their  effect  would  have  been  to 
increase  considerably  the  revenue  from  licences,1  for 
any  loss  caused  by  some  small  houses  discontinuing 
their  licences  would  have  been  far  more  than  met  by 
the  new  licences  taken  out,  and  by  the  higher  receipts 
from  the  laro-e  towns. 

This,  and  similar  evidence,  so  far  impressed  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  1853  that  they  included 
in  their  Report  a  recommendation  that  "  in  future  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  shall  be  paid  for  a  licence  "  ;  and, 
in  recommending  the  substitution  of  a  combined 
publican's  licence  for  the  various  licences  then  issued, 
they  urged  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  licence 
should  "  not  be  varied  by  the  amount  at  which  the 
premises  are  rated,"  but  should  "  depend  solely  upon 

1  The  witness  estimated  that  the  effect  would  be  to  '"more  than  double" 
the  revenue.     An  examination  of  the  figures  of  licences  and  revenue  in  1853 
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population,  that  being  the  more  simple,  certain,  and 
equitable  test."1  They  recommended  "That  the 
lowest  amount  to  be  paid  for  a  licence  should,  in 
rural  parishes  and  small  towns,  be  £6  ;  in  towns  or 
parishes  exceeding  5000  and  not  exceeding  10,000 
inhabitants,  it  should  be  £8  ;  and  that  above  10,000 
the  price  should  be  increased  £2  for  every  5000  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  that  in  no  case  should  the  price  exceed 
£30." 2  These  suggested  rates  were  certainly  not 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  excessive,  but  they  would 
have  yielded  a  considerable  increase  in  revenue.  The 
minimum  of  £6  was  nearly  double  the  minimum  sums 
paid  by  a  publican  at  that  time  for  his  beer  and  spirit 
licences,  while  the  maximum  duty  suggested  was 
slightly  more  than  double  the  combined  maximum 
sums  then  paid  by  a  publican  for  his  beer  and  spirit 
licences.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  additional  wine 
licence  which  some  publicans — fewer  than  one-half — 
then  took  out,  the  increase  was  less,  especially  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  scale.  At  the  highest  point  it 
was  still  nearly  double  the  maximum  duties  then  in 
force.  A  comparison  of  minima  and  maxima  is, 
however,  misleading.  The  most  powerful  effect  of 
the  suggested  scale  would  have  followed  from  the 
change  in  the  basis  of  the  duty,  and  the  consequent 
re  -  grading  of  licences.  It  was  also  deliberately 
chosen  as  a  scale  of  duties  appropriate  to  a  suggested 
system   of   free   trade    in    licences,   and   is   therefore 

1  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public- Houses,  p.  xii. 
2  Ibid.  p.  xxvi. 
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unsuitable  for  anything  more  than  a  broad  comparison 
with  the  monopoly  duties  then  in  force.  If  it  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  suggested  change  in  the 
method  of  granting  the  licence,  the  importance  of 
the  increase  will  be  manifest. 

The  proposal  of  the  Select  Committee  seems  to 
have  received  little  attention.  Possibly  its  practical 
usefulness  as  a  financial  suggestion  was  injured  by  its 
close  connection  with  a  proposed  revolutionary  change 
in  the  method  of  licensing.  Certain  it  is  that  nothing 
was  done  to  remedy  the  anomalies  in  our  system  of 
licence  taxation. 

Mr.  Bruce's  Bill 

In  1871,  however,  attention  was  once  more  directed 
to  the  question  by  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Bruce,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  was  of  an  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive  character,  comprising  no  fewer 
than  177  clauses  and  including  many  important 
innovations.  The  chief  of  these  were  (l)  a  settlement 
of  the  compensation  difficulty  by  the  imposition  of  a 
ten  years'  time-limit ;  (2)  proposals  for  a  compulsory 
reduction  of  licences  to  a  statutory  maximum ;  (3) 
the  creation  of  a  '  full '  or  combined  publican's 
licence  to  cover  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  alcoholic 
liquor;  (4)  the  imposition  of  a  "licence  rent"  in 
addition  to  the  excise  licence  duty ;  and  (5)  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  public  tender  in  respect 
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of  such  licence  rents.  In  introducing  the  Bill,1  Mr. 
Bruce  explained  that  the  number  of  licensing  certifi- 
cates to  be  issued  was  to  be  considered  by  the  justices 
altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  their  distribution, 
and  would  be  determined  by  the  justices,  subject  to 
a  limited  veto  to  be  exercised  by  the  ratepayers.'- 
"  The  distribution  of  the  certificates  after  the  number 
to  be  issued  had  been  settled  by  the  magistrates 
would  be  determined  in  the  only  impartial  manner 
that  had  suggested  itself  to  the  Government.  Each 
certificate  would  be  given  to  the  bidder  of  the  highest 
annual  licence  rent.3  These  licence  rents  would  be 
appropriated  to  public  purposes,  and  the  certificate- 
holder  would  be  at  liberty  to  use  his  certificate  where 
he  chose  within  the  district,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions, the  justices,  as  guardians  of  the  public, 
being  satisfied  that  the  premises  were  fit  and  proper 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  they  were  under  the  control 
of  a  fit  manao-er."  4 

"  Any  person  not  within  the  statutory  disqualifica- 
tions might  tender  for  all 5  or  any  of  the  certificates. 
The  form  of  the  tender  was  an  undertaking  to  pay  a 
licence  rent  annually  during  the  continuance  of  the 

1  April  3,  1871. 

2  The  veto  applied  only  to  cases  where  it  was  proposed  to  exceed  the 
maximum  number  of  licences  fixed  by  the  Bill. 

3  Provided  he  was  not  a  disqualified  person,  and  that  the  premises  were 
suitable.     See  Clauses  10,  11,  14,  and  16. 

4  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccv.  p.  1076. 

5  It  seems  clear  that  the  reference  here  was  to  new  additional  licences, 
since  the  Bill  provided  that  holders  of  determined  licences  (i.e.  licences 
which  lapsed  on  the  expiry  of  the  time-limit)  were  to  have  the  option  of 
taking  out  new  licences  after  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years'  time-limit. 
See  Clauses  9  and  15. 
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certificate,  such  licence  rent  to  he  a  percentage;  on  the 
gross  annual  value  according  to  the  poor  rate  assess- 
ment of  the  premises  to  which  the  certificate  was  to  be 
attached  ;  so,  however,  that  no  tender  should  be  less 
than  5  per  cent  on  the  gross  estimated  rental,  and 
no  premises  should  be  deemed  to  be  assessed  at  less 
than  £50  or  more  than  £300.1  The  thing  to  be 
tendered  for  would  be  a  publican's  general  certificate 
authorising  the  holder  to  set  up  a  public-house  any- 
where within  the  district  unless  any  part  or  parts  of 
it  had  been  barred  by  the  justices  ;  such  certificate  to 
be  good  only  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  but  during  that  term  to  be  annually 
renewable."  2 

After  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  priority  was 
to  be  granted,  in  the  distribution  of  the  new  licences, 
to  holders  of  determined  licences.  Where  the  number 
to  be  issued  was  the  same  as  the  number  formerly 
granted,  the  new  licences  were  to  be  offered  to  and, 
if  accepted,  allotted  to  the  holders  of  the  determined 
licences.  Where  the  number  to  be  issued  was  greater 
than  formerly,  one  of  the  new  licences  was  to  be 
offered  to  and,  if  accepted,  allotted  to  each  of  the 

1  This  limit,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  fixed  prior  to  the  great 
enhancement  of  licence  values  which  has  taken  place  as  the  result  of 
legislation  and  magisterial  practice  during  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
Times,  in  commenting  on  the  proposal  (April  4,  1871)  said  :  "The  wisdom 
of  the  lower  limitation  is  obvious  ;  it  is  designed  to  prevent  competition  by 
persons  of  no  means,  but  ready  to  tender  large  licence  rates  in  the  hope  of 
recouping  themselves  out  of  small  beer-shops  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
the  higher  limitation,  which  is,  perhaps,  aimed  at  the  prevention  of 
monopolies,  is  equally  judicious." 

-  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccv.  p.  1078. 
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holders  of  the  determined  licences,  and  the  remainder 
allotted  upon  tenders.  Where  the  number  of  new 
licences  was  less  than  formerly,  the  new  licences  were 
to  be  allotted  to  such  of  the  holders  of  the  determined 
licences  as  offered  by  tender  to  pay  the  highest  annual 
licence  rent ;  but  no  holder  of  a  determined  licence 
was  allowed  to  tender  for  more  than  one  licence  in 
respect  of  each  licence  previously  held  by  him. 

The  financial  proposals  of  the  Bill  were  somewhat 
complicated,  but  were  based  upon  a  clearly-avowed 
desire  to  secure  to  the  public  a  greater  share  of  the 
profits  of  a  lucrative  monopoly.  "  There  was,"  as 
Mr.  Bruce  informed  the  House,  "  much  that  was 
irrational  in  a  system  which  gave  to  the  magistrates 
the  power  of  bestowing  gratuitously  a  privilege  of 
great  pecuniary  value."  !  The  proposed  charges  in- 
cluded (1)  a  licence  rent  charged  upon  the  magistrates' 
certificate ;  and  (2)  an  excise  duty  charged  upon  the 
Inland  Kevenue  licence. 

(a)  Licence  Rent 

In  respect  of  the  licence  rent  a  distinction  was 
made  between  the  holders  of  existing  or  determined 
licences  and  the  grantees  of  new  licences.  The  Bill 
provided  that  any  person  who  on  the  1st  April  1871 
held  a  publican's  spirit  licence  was  entitled  to  take 
out  a  publican's  general  licence  under  the  Bill. 
Similarly,    any    person    who     held     an    '  on '    beer 

3  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccv.  p.  1067. 
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licence  was  entitled  to  take  out  a  publican's  limited 
certificate  under  the  BUI.  Each  was  to  pay  a 
licence  rent  of  2  per  cent  on  the  annual  gross 
value  of  his  premises,  so,  however,  that  no  licence 
rent  was  to  be  less  than  £1  nor  more  than  £6. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years,  and  any  sub- 
sequent period  of  ten  years,  the  licensing  justices 
were  to  fix  the  minimum  licence  rent,  and  every 
holder  of  a  determined  licence  to  whom  a  new  licence 
was  offered  was  to  pay  the  minimum  licence  rent 
without  tender.  In  the  case  of  new  licences  it  was 
provided  that  the  licence  rent  should  be  five  pounds 
per  cent  on  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  premises, 
so,  however,  that  the  minimum  licence  rent  should  in 
no  case  be  less  than  £2 :10s.  nor  more  than  £15.*  The 
licensing  justices  were  empowered  at  their  discretion 
to  fix  a  minimum  licence  rent  to  be  tendered,  and 
were  further  empowered  to  raise  the  minimum  from 
time  to  time ;  and  in  fixing  the  minimum  licence 
rent  for  any  district  they  were  directed  to  have 
regard  to  the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
publicans'  certificates  held  in  the  district  and  the 
population  of  such  district.  The  proceeds  of  the 
licence  rents  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
special  inspectors,  and  any  surplus  was  to  be  assigned 
to  the  aid  of  local  rates. 

1  In  the  case  of  a  publican's  limited  certificate  (i.e.  to  sell  beer  and  wine, 
on  or  off,  or  beer  or  wine  separately)  the  licence  rent  was  to  be  3  per 
cent  on  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  premises  ;  the  minimum  to  be  not  less 
than  £1  :  10s.  nor  more  than  £9. 
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(b)  Excise  Duties 

In  addition  to  the  licence  rents,  however,  a  new 
scale  of  excise  licence  duties  was  imposed  as  under  :— 

For  premises  not  exceeding  £10  annual  value          .  £5 

„          „         exceeding  £10  and  not  exceeding  £20  8 

20        „               „              30  11 

30        „              „              40  14 

„                            „             40 17 

Except  in  the  matter  of  grading,  the  new  duties 
were  approximately  similar  to  the  amounts  actually- 
paid  in  1871  by  publicans  for  the  exercise  of  the 
same  privileges ;  the  payments  then  in  force  for  the 
'  on '  sale  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  £5  :  10  :  2 J  to  a  maximum  of 
£16  :  10  :  8§.*  In  the  case  of  publicans  who  took 
out  beer  and  spirit  licences  only  the  new  duties 
represented  a  small  increase.  The  real  increase  in 
taxation  in  Mr.  Bruce's  scheme  was,  however,  re- 
presented by  the  proposed  licence  rents  which  were 
wholly  new. 

1  For  the  purpose  of  full  comparison  the  complete  scale  of  publicans' 
licence  duties  in  force  in  1871  may  be  given  : — 


Premises  rated. 

Beer. 

Wine. 

Spirit 

S. 

Total. 

Under  £10 . 

£1 

2     0i 

£2 

4     1 

£2     4 

1 

£5  10     2\  1 

At  £10  and  under  £20 

1 

2     0i 

2 

4     1 

4     8 

2* 

7  14     3|  ! 

,,      20         ,,              25 

3 

6     If 

2 

4     1 

6  12 

3* 

12     2     6£ 

„      25         „              30 

3 

6     If 

2 

4     1 

7  14 

4 

13     4     6| 

,,      30         ,,              40 

3 

6     If 

2 

4     1 

8  16 

4? 

14     6     7i 

„      40         ,,              50 

3 

6     If 

9 

4     1 

9  18 

H 

15     8     8 

„      50  and  upwards 

3 

6     If 

2 

4     1 

11     0 

6 

16  10     8| 
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Unfortunately,  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  was  for  various 
reasons  withdrawn,  and  the  proposed  changes  in 
taxation  consequently  failed  to  be  effected ;  and  it 
was  not  until  nine  more  years  had  passed  that  Parlia- 
ment made  any  attempt  to  adjust  the  publicans' 
licence  duties,  even  approximately,  to  the  value  of 
the  privilege  conferred.  In  the  meantime  it  had,  by 
further  legislation,  considerably  enhanced  the  value 
of  a  licence.  Despite  their  abortive  character,  Mr. 
Bruce's  proposals  claim  detailed  examination  because 
of  their  influence  upon  all  subsequent  proposals,  and 
especially  upon  the  legislation  of  1880. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Scheme 

In  1880  the  first  serious  attempt  was  made  to  put 
the  licence  duties  upon  what  may  be  called  a  strictly 
fiscal  basis.  In  that  year  Mr.  Gladstone,  impressed 
by  the  conviction  that  the  duties  imposed  on  the 
various  grades  of  the  publican's  spirit  licence  were 
"  too  low,"  and  that  they  were  "  often  ridiculously 
low,"  introduced  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
'  full,'  or  publican's  licence,  under  which  the  licensee 
may  sell  any  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor  for  '  on '  or 
'  off'  consumption.  The  suggestion  of  a  combined  or 
uniform  licence  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  made  in 

1853,  and   was    included    in    the    recommendations 
published  by  the  Select  Committee  in  their  Report  in 

1854.  It  had  also  formed  part  of  Mr.  Bruce's  scheme. 
But  whereas  the  Select  Committee  had  contemplated 
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the  abolition  of  the  beer-house  licence  created  by  the 
Act  of  1830,  that  licence  was  preserved  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1880,  the  existing  beer-house  licences 
having  been  given  certain  rights  (without,  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  the  exaction  of  corresponding  pay- 
ments) by  the  legislation  of  1869. 

Various  circumstances  had  conspired  to  make  the 
long-delayed  revision  of  the  licence  duties  imperative 
in  1880.  The  temporary  Act  of  1869,  and  the  per- 
manent Act  of  1872,  had  still  further  restricted  the 
grant  of  licences  and,  by  intensifying  the  monopoly, 
had  added  considerably  to  its  value.1  In  the  second 
place,  a  quickened  public  opinion  had  influenced  the 
action  of  local  licensing  magistrates,  who  had  become 
more  reluctant  to  grant  new  licences  than  formerly. 
And  this  reluctance  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
their  decisions  to  grant  new  licences  had  been  subject, 
since  1872,  to  the  revision  of  a  confirming  authority. 
The  effect  of  these  various  changes  and  influences  is 
seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  publicans' 
licences  taken  out  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
and  especially  in  the  reduction  which  took  place  in 
the  ten  years  immediately  prior  to  1880  : — 

1  The  Acts  of  1869  and  1872  placed  new  beer-house  licences  under  the 
discretion  of  the  licensing  magistrates,  and  placed  further  restrictions  upon 
the  public-house  licence  by  requiring  the  concurrence  of  two  authorities — 
one  to  grant  the  licence,  the  other  to  confirm  the  grant.  Further,  a 
qualification  of  annual  value  was  required  for  the  grant  of  a  new  public- 
house  licence,  and  the  qualification  already  existing  in  the  case  of  beer- 
houses was  considerably  raised.  Another  important  provision  was  that 
which  authorised  licences  to  be  removed  from  one  part  of  a  licensing 
district  to  another,  or  from  one  licensing  district  to  another  within  the 
same  county,  the  object  being  to  facilitate  a  better  distribution  of  licensed 
houses  without  increasing  their  number. 
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Year  ending 
March  81. 

1860 
1870 
1880 

No.  of  Publicans' 
Licence!  issued, 

(E.  and  W.)1 

No.  pet 
1000  '/i  population. 

iK.  and  W.) 

64,458 
69,895 

69,805 

3-2 

31 
2-7 

Nor  was  the  reduction  confined  to  the  publicans' 
licences.  The  number  of  beer-house  licences  taken 
out  under  the  Act  of  1830  (1  Wm.  IV.  c.  64)  fell,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1869,  from  2*2  per  1000 
of  the  population  in  1860  to  2'1  per  1000  in  1870, 
and  1*9  per  1000  in  1880.  Meantime,  the  national 
expenditure  on  alcohol  had  grown,  according  to  Mr. 
Hoyle's  estimates,  from  £2  :  18s.  per  head  of  the 
population  in  1860  to  £3:16:1  in  1870,  and  to 
£4  :9s.  per  head  in  1876,  when  the  highest  point  in 
expenditure,  under  the  commercial  "boom"  of  the 
seventies,  was  reached.  It  fell  to  £3  :  15s.  per  head  in 
1879,  the  year  immediately  preceding  Mr.  Gladstone's 
financial  legislation,  owing  to  the  reaction  which  had 
then  set  in  from  the  exceptional  prosperity  of  the 
preceding  years.  This  was  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
17s.  per  head  of  the  population,  as  compared  with 
1860,  although  in  the  interval  the  number  of  public- 
houses  in  England  and  Wales  had  declined  from  3*2 
per  1000  of  the  population  to  2*7  per  1000,  and  the 

1  The  number  of  publicans'  beer  licences,  as  the  larger  figure,  has  been 
taken  throughout  the  comparison.  A  precisely  similar  reduction,  in  ratio 
to  population,  took  place  in  the  number  of  publicans'  spirit  licences  issued. 
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number  of  beer-houses  from  2*2  per  1000  to  1*9  per 
!  000.  The  mere  restriction  of  the  monopoly,  even 
had  it  been  unaccompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  alcohol,  would  have  materially  en- 
hanced its  value  to  the  individual  publican ;  but 
accompanied  as  it  had  been  by  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  alcohol,  its  value  was  enormously 
increased.  Meantime  no  change  had  been  made  in 
the  rates  of  licence  duty,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
remained  unchanged  since  1840. 

In  1879  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  apparently  more  alive  to  the  fiscal  anomaly 
than  the  members  of  a  House  specially  charged  with 
the  care  and  control  of  the  national  finances,  called 
emphatic  attention  to  the  matter,  and  urged  that  a 
"  considerable  increase"  should  be  made  in  the  licence 
duties.  "  It  has  been  already  stated,"  they  declared, 
"  that  one  effect  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Act  of 
1872  in  the  manner  of  granting  such  licences  has 
been  practically  to  prevent  the  increase  of  their 
number,  while  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1869  had 
been  considerably  to  decrease  the  number  of  beer- 
house licences.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  has  been 
largely  to  raise  the  value  of  this  property,  and  it 
would  seem  but  just  that  the  public  should  receive  a 
greater  portion  than  hitherto  of  the  profits  of  a 
monopoly  thus  artificially  created.  Almost  every- 
where it  appears  that  these  premises,  in  respect  of 
which  the  licences  have  been  granted,  while  stationary 
in  number,  have  increased  in  size  and  value.     Even 
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in  Scotland,  before  such  restrictive  legislation  was  in 
force,  where  the  same  result  had  been  produced  by 
the  restrictive  policy  of  the  licensing  magistrates,  the 
value  of  public-house  property  had  been  enormously 
increased. 

"Mr.  M'Call,  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow,  states, 
"  That  in  1858  there  were  in  that  town  1622  licensed 
houses  in  all,  with  a  total  rental  of  £66,205.  In  1877 
there  were  1822  houses,  with  a  rental  of  £169,989; 
and  the  average  rental  of  licensed  houses  in  Glasgow, 
which  in  1853  was  £31  :6s.,  had  risen  in  1877  to 
£93  :  6s. ' ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  similar, 
although  not  always  so  remarkable  an  increase  in 
their  value  has  prevailed  throughout  Great  Britain. 

"  The  Committee  recommend  that  a  considerable 
increase  should  be  made  in  the  duty  on  excise 
licences,  but  whether  that  increase  should  be  uniform 
or  graduated  in  proportion  to  the  rateable  value  of 
the  premises,  as  recommended  by  several  witnesses,  is 
a  question  the  consideration  of  which,  they  think, 
should  be  left  to  the  Government."  1 

Advantage  was  taken  of  this  recommendation  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  following  year  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  character  and  form  of  the  publican's  licence, 
and  to  re-cast  and  increase  the  licence  duties.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  another  reason  for  his  action  in  the 
financial  benefit  which,  he  foresaw,  would  accrue  to 
the  brewer  from  the  substitution  of  the  beer  duty  for 
the  malt  tax,  and  especially  from  the  concession  of 

1  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Intemperance,  pp.  xlix-1. 
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the  "  free  mash  tun."  As  he  reminded  the  House 
of  Commons,1  "  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
we  are  going  to  cheapen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
effect  will  be  to  cheapen,  the  price  of  two  kinds 
of  alcoholic  liquor ;  and  therefore  I  think  this  is 
an  appropriate  period  of  considering  whether  there 
might  not  be  some  increase  in  the  charge  for  selling 
them."  2 

The  chief  motive  for  the  increase  was,  however, 
that  which  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  had  advanced,  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone  held 
to  be  founded  "  on  reason,"  namely,  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  monopoly  which  had  resulted 
from  restrictive  legislation.  Speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  18,  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone  said: 
"  Parliament  has  been  busy  for  about  ten  years  in 
building  and  bolstering  up  monopolies,  in  adding  to 
the  artificial  values  which  attach  to  property  invested 
in  public-houses,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  by 
far  the  most  deadly  and  inveterate  enemies  with 
which  my  hon.  friend  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  has  to 
deal."  And  on  July  23  of  the  same  year,  he  ex- 
pressly identified  himself  with  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee,  that  "  the 
value  of  public-houses  throughout  the  country  had 
been  largely  augmented  of  late  years  by  public 
legislation,"  and  that  therefore  "  Parliament  should 
lay   some  tax  upon   the  additional  value  which  by 

1  June  10,  1880. 
3  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  cclii.  p.  1652. 
VOL.  I  F 
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legislation  the  property  had  acquired."  '  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's scheme  was  not  built  upon  very  heroic  lines — 
indeed  in  its  original  form  it  proposed  to  stop  short 
at  a  maximum  rate  of  .£30  for  all  houses  of  or  above 
£100  anuual  value;  but  as  it  finally  emerged  from 
Parliament  it  extended  the  range  of  duty  from  a 
minimum  of  £4  :  10s.  for  houses  under  £10  annual 
value  to  a  maximum  of  £60  for  houses  of  or  above 
£700  annual  value,  at  which  rates  the  duties  stand 
to-day.  Judged  solely  by  the  increase  of  range,  the 
new  duties  marked  an  important  advance  towards  a 
fiscal  basis,  but  the  increase  in  yield,  although 
amounting  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  added  less  than 
£400,000  to  the  national  revenue,  and  served  chiefly 
to  show  how  inadequate  the  former  duties  had  been.2 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  fully  alive  to  the  incon- 


1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccliv.  p.  1219. 

2  As  the  actual  figures  arc  not  published  in  a  complete  form  elsewhere,  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  them  here  : — 


Year  ending 
March  31. 

Total  Receipts 
from  Publicans'  Licences. 

England  and  Wales. 

United  Kingdom. 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

£817,347 
1,217,802 
1,212,006 
1,205,864 

£1,071,520 
1,459,779 
1,489,409 
1,483,984 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  increase  in  revenue  in  the  first  year  was,  in 
England  and  Wales,  £400,455,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  £388,259. 
This  was  in  excess  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  anticipation.  He  estimated  for  a 
total  national  increase  of  £305,000  in  the  first  year,  and  of  not  less  than 
£350,000  in  subsequent  years.  This  estimate  included  the  proceeds  of 
slight  increases  in  licences  other  than  publicans'. 
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siderableness  of  the  change.  "  The  amount  of  in- 
creased revenue,"  he  told  the  House,  "  which  we 
expect  to  gain  from  these  sources  is  of  itself  a  sign 
that  nothing  in  the  sense  of  enormous  or  radical 
change  is  contemplated."  The  idea  upon  which  the 
proposals  mainly  rested  was  that  which  had  been 
dominant  for  a  century  at  least,  and  which  had  in- 
spired the  legislation  of  1830;  namely,  to  differentiate 
between  the  holder  of  a  publican's  spirit  licence,  whose 
payments  Mr.  Gladstone  held  to  be  "  too  low,"  and 
"  often  ridiculously  low,"  1  and  the  holder  of  a  beer- 
house licence.  "Take,"  he  said,  "the  case  of  the 
common  beer -seller  who  is  obliged  to  go  before  the 
magistrate  like  a  licensed  victualler,  and  he  must 
pay  £3 :  6s.  for  his  licence.  But  that  is  all  the 
publican  pays  to  sell  beer  and  spirits — £1  :  2s.  for  his 
licence  to  sell  beer,  and  £2  :  4s.  for  his  licence  to  sell 
spirits — against  £3  :  6s.  which  the  beer-seller  pays  for 
his  licence  to  sell  beer  alone." 2  To  adjust  this 
inequality3  was  no  doubt  a  proper  consideration  in 
legislation,  but  it  can  hardly  be  held  to  excuse  the 
insignificant  increase  made  in  1880  in  the  cost  of  a 
beer-house  licence.  This,  however,  is  a  point  which 
will  be  discussed  later. 


1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  cclii.  p.  1652. 

2  Ibid. 

3  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  publican's  licence  duties 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  were  the  minimum  rates  only.  The  average  cost 
of  a  publican's  beer  licence  prior  to  the  Budget  of  1880  was  £2  :  12  :  6,  and 
the  average  cost  of  a  publican's  spirit  licence  was  £7  :  18  :  8.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  publicans  who  did  not  take  out  a  spirit  licence 
paid  exactly  the  same  amount  for  their  beer  licence  as  a  beer-house  keeper. 
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Inadequacy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Scale 

Reviewing  the  situation  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  proposals,  apart  from  other 
defects,  were  quite  inadequate.  As  he  himself  truly 
said,  they  were  "  not  of  a  very  large  financial  con- 
sequence. " *  This  is  at  once  apparent  on  an  examination 
of  the  scale  as  originally  introduced  into  Parliament. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  original  proposals  ranged  from  a 
minimum  duty  of  £5  for  houses  rated  at  less  than 
£10  to  a  maximum  duty  of  £30  for  houses  rated  at 
£100  and  upwards,  and  the  scale  was  graded  as 
under  : — 


For  premises- 

Rated  or 

valued  under  £10 

£5 

0 

0 

» 

» 

at  £10  and  under  £20    . 

8 

0 

0 

M 

n 

)> 

20     „ 

25     . 

11 

0 

0 

» 

)> 

» 

25     „ 

„          30     . 

14 

0 

0 

5> 

>> 

)5 

30     „ 

„          40    . 

17 

0 

0 

» 

» 

)) 

40     „ 

„          50     . 

20 

0 

0 

J> 

5» 

5» 

50     „ 

„       100    . 

25 

0 

0 

J> 

)5 

'J 

100  or 

above    . 

30 

0 

0 

The  new  scale  naturally  evoked  considerable  criticism. 
One  member,  whose  mental  state  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  described  the  increase  in  taxation  as 
"  enormous,"  an  epithet  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
no  difficulty  in  showing,  was  not  appropriate  or 
deserved  "  at  any  point  to  which  the  new  rates  could 
apply." 2      The  main  stream  of  criticism  was,  how- 

1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  cclil  p.  1652. 
2  Ibid.  p.  1775. 
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ever,  directed  to  show  the  unfairness  of  the  incidence 
of  the  proposed  taxation,  especially  at  the  lowest 
points  in  the  scale,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
maximum  limit.1  The  criticism  was  certainly  just, 
as  an  analysis  of  the  incidence  of  the  rates  will  show. 
A  house  rated  at  £7  :  10s.  would,  under  the  proposed 
scale,  have  paid  a  licence  duty  equivalent  to  67  per 
cent  of  its  annual  value ;  a  house  rated  at  £15  would 
have  paid  a  licence  duty  equal  to  53  per  cent  of  its 
annual  value  ;  while  a  house  rated  at  £27  :  10s.  would 
have  paid  at  the  rate  of  51  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  public-house  rated  at  £75  would  have  paid  a 
duty  equivalent  to  but  33  per  cent  of  its  annual 
value  ;  a  house  rated  at  £150  would  have  paid  a  duty 
equivalent  to  but  20  per  cent  of  its  value  ;  and  a 
house  rated  at  £350  would  have  paid  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  9  per  cent  of  its  annual  value.  The 
criticism  was  not  without  effect.  Certain  changes 
were  introduced  which,  while  they  did  not  satis- 
factorily adjust  the  incidence  of  taxation,  slightly 
modified  the  pressure  at  the  two  lowest  points  in  the 
scale,  and  extended  the  limit,  by  six  additional  grades, 
to  a  maximum  duty  of  £60.  The  scale  as  it  left 
Parliament  was  as  under  : — 


For  premises — 

Eated  or  valued  under  ,£10 

.      £4 

10 

0 

,,              ,,        at  £10  and  under  £15     . 

6 

0 

0 

33              33        33       15     ,,         ,,         20     . 

8 

0 

0 

33                             33               33            20         „                 ,,                 25          . 

.      11 

0 

0 

1  See  Hansard,  vol.  cclii.  p.  1778,  also  vol.  ccliv.  p.  1233,  etc. 
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eso  u 

d  uii'li 

r  830  . 

B14 

0 

0 

30  , 

»» 

40 

17 

0 

0 

40  , 

1> 

50  . 

20 

0 

0 

•r»o  , 

») 

LOO  . 

25 

0 

0 

100  , 

>) 

200  . 

30 

0 

(1 

200  , 

„ 

300  . 

36 

0 

0 

300  , 

Jt 

400  . 

40 

0 

0 

400  , 

)) 

500  . 

45 

0 

0 

500  , 

,, 

coo  . 

50 

0 

0 

GOO  , 

5) 

700  . 

55 

0 

0 

700  or 

above 

60 

0 

0 

Publicans  keeping  their  premises  closed  the  whole  of 
Sunday,  or  closing  one  hour  sooner  than  required  on 
week-days,  were  required  to  pay  only  six-sevenths  of 
the  above  amounts  ;  publicans  doing  both  were  re- 
quired to  pay  only  five-sevenths. 

Special  provisions  were  made  for  (a)  hotels,  for 
which,  under  certain  conditions,  the  licence  was  not 
to  cost  more  than  £20 ;  (b)  restaurateurs  or  eating- 
house  keepers  not  keeping  an  open  bar,  who  were  not 
to  be  charged  more  than  £30  ;  (c)  theatres,  for  which 
a  licence  was  not  to  cost  more  than  £20  ;  and  (d) 
passenger  vessels,  for  which  a  licence  costing  only  £5 
was  provided. 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  it  plain  that,  in  fixing  his 
scale,  he  had  been  influenced  chiefly  by  the  desire  to 
discriminate  in  favour  of  the  smaller  publican.  The 
minimum  duty,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
"  not   a   great   increase."      He    seems   to   have  been 

O 

unaware  of  the  fact  that,  so  far  from  being  an  increase, 
the  new  minimum  was  actually  less  than  the  minimum 
payments  required  for  the  same  privileges  previously. 
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Prior  to  the  Finance  Act  of  1880,  the  publican  who 
sold  beer,  wine,  and  spirits — all  of  which  were  allowed 
under  the  new  licence — paid  duties  ranging  in  the 
aggregate,  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  the 
premises,  from  a  minimum  of  £5  :  10  :  2^  to  a  maximum 
of  £16  :  10  :  8f ,  so  that  under  the  new  scale  of  duties 
the  minimum  duty  was  actually  £1  less  than  it  had 
formerly  been.  Mr.  Gladstone's  mistake  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  his  failure  to  take  the  publican's 
former  wine  licence  duty  into  account ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  new  licence  covered  the  sale  of  wine,  it  clearly 
needed  to  be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  the 
two  scales.  A  comparison  of  the  range  of  the  duties 
is,  however,  misleading,  and  gives  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  increase.  A  more  reliable 
figure  is  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  average,  sums 
paid  by  a  publican  in  England  and  Wales  before  and 
after  the  Budget  of  1880.  In  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1880,  the  year  immediately  preceding  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Budget,  the  average  payment  for  publicans' 
licences  to  sell  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  was  £12  :  15  : 3. 
In  the  year  ended  March  31,  1881,  the  year  following 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget,  the  average  payment  for  a 
publican's  licence  was  £17:15:3.  The  difference, 
therefore,  represented  an  average  increase  of  £5  per 
licence.  Nothing  could  more  surely  justify  Mr. 
Gladstone's  statement  that,  in  devising  the  new  scale, 
"  nothing  in  the  sense  of  enormous  or  radical  change 
was   contemplated." x       This  was   due   not   so   much 

1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  cclii.  p.  1775. 
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to  an  excess  of  caution  as  to  an  unduly  restricted 
retrospect  and  a  quite  unusual  failure  to  investigate 
all  the  historical  causes  of  an  anomaly  to  which  he 
was  certainly  alive.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,  both 
in  introducing  and  in  defending  his  scheme,  show  that 
his  retrospect  was  practically  restricted  to  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  anomaly,  as  he  saw  it,  dated  from 
the  legislation  of  1869.  There  was  no  apparent 
perception  of  the  fact  that,  for  a  period  long  anterior 
to  that,  Parliament,  preoccupied  with  police  considera- 
tions, had  been  unwittingly  changing  the  character 
of  our  licensing  system,  and  had  materially  enhanced 
the  value  of  a  licence  without  pausing  to  consider  the 
compensation  due  to  the  State.  The  explanation  is 
probably  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gladstone 
never  emancipated  himself  from  a  lifelong  attachment 
to  the  principle  of  "  free  trade  "  in  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  this  attachment  unquestionably  influenced 
his  fiscal  treatment  of  the  licence-holder  throughout 
his  official  career  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.1 
Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 


1  In  Mr.  Bruce's  private  papers,  under  date  of  December  14,  1871,  there 
is  the  following  entry,  which  evidently  has  reference  to  the  Act  of  1872  : 
"We  have  a  Cabinet  to-day,  when  I  hope  to  have  my  Licensing  Bill  in  its 
main  principle  definitely  settled.  Unfortunately,  Gladstone  cares  for  nothing 
but  '  free  trade '  [in  the  sale  of  liquor],  which  the  House  won't  have,  and  I 
cannot  get  him  really  to  interest  himself  in  the  subject"  (Morley's  Life, 
vol.  ii.  p.  390).  In  his  last  years  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  been  more 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  high  licence  taxation,  although  still  enamoured 
of  "free  trade."  Writing  in  1895  to  Mr.  T.  Snape,  he  said  :  "Free  trade, 
with  strict  police  and  adequate  taxation,  was  unfortunately  refused  a  fair 
trial."  This  extract  appears  to  indicate  that  his  mind  was  then  looking  to 
legislation  similar  to  that  adopted  in  many  of  the  American  States,  and, 
notably,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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revision  of  fche  licence  duties  in  1880  was  a  quite 
subordinate,  and  to  some  extent  an  incidental,  part 
of  larger  proposals  which  primarily  concerned  the 
manufacture  of  liquor.  Had  his  scheme  of  revision 
formed  a  central  part  of  the  Budget,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  duties  would  have  been  so  inadequately 
treated,  or  that  the  investigation  into  the  historical 
causes  of  an  acknowledged  anomaly  would  have  been 
so  restricted  and  incomplete.  But,  however  explained, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  treatment  of  the  duties  in 
the  Budget  of  1880  was  quite  inadequate,  and  a  golden 
opportunity  was  lost  for  adjusting  anomalies  that 
were  serious  then  and  that  since  have  become  a  fiscal 
scandal. 


CHAPTER   IV 

INADEQUACY    OF    PRESENT    SCALE    OF    DUTIFS 

The  entire  inadequacy  of  the  existing  taxation  is 
strongly  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  scale  of 
licence  duties  for  public-houses  ranges  from  a  minimum 
of  £4  :  10s.  to  a  maximum  of  £60,  the  average  duty 
for  seven-day  licences  in  England  (excluding  Wales) 
is  only  £21  :  5s.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  very  few  public -houses  —  815  out  of  a 
total  of  nearly  58,000  —  pay  the  maximum  duty. 
London  has  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
The  group  of  cities  having  a  population  of  from 
500,000  to  750,000  has  not  quite  9  per  cent,  while 
13  per  cent  are  found  in  the  cities  having  from 
100,000  to  500,000  inhabitants.  Only  5  per  cent 
are  found  in  the  towns  having  less  than  30,000 
inhabitants  and  the  rural  districts,  although  these 
groups  contain  no  less  than  61  per  cent  of  the  whole 
of  the  seven-day  public-house  licences  in  England. 

That  the  charge  which  the  State  exacts  for  a 
lucrative  privilege  is  quite  inadequate  has  long  been 
notorious,  but  the  actual  facts  have  not  hitherto  been 
clearly  exposed.     They  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
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table,  which  gives  an  analysis  of  the  rates  of  licence 
duty  charged  on  seven  -  day  public  -  houses  for  the 
whole  of  England.  We  have  chosen  seven-day  licences 
because  they  exhibit  the  duties  at  their  best.  The 
inclusion  of  six-day  and  early  closing  licences  would 
slightly  reduce  the  rates.  Taking  the  entire  number 
of  seven-day  public-houses  in  England,  the  actual  rates 
of  licence  duty  paid  are  as  under 1 : — 


No.  of 

Per  cent  of 

Amount  of  Licence 

Public-Houses. 

total  Number. 

Duty  paid. 

505 

0-9 

£4  :  10s. 

2,426 

4-2 

6 

5,675 

9-8 

8 

5,794 

10-0 

11 

4,384 

7-5 

14 

6,812 

11-8 

17 

5,366 

93 

20 

12,092 

20-9 

25 

7,938 

137 

30 

2,981 

51 

35 

1,513 

2-6 

40 

849 

15 

45 

472 

0-8 

50 

304 

0-5 

55 

815 

1-4 

60 

57,926 

100-0 

Average  £2 1 :  5s. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
public-houses  in  England  pay  a  licence  duty  of  from 
£4  :  10s.  to  £25,  and  only  25  per  cent  pay  a 
duty  exceeding  £25. 2      It  is  evident  that  we  have 

1  The  figures  given  are  for  the  year  1901.     See  Preface. 

2  These  sums  may  be  usefully  compared  with  the  licence  duties  levied 
upon  publicans  in  the  Transvaal.     Under  the  Liquor  Licensing  Ordinance  of 
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here  a  elue  to  one  great  cause  of  the  excessive 
supply  of  licensed  premises,  and  a  clue  also  to  the 
efficient  remedy.  If  our  licence  duties  were  placed 
upon  a  proper  fiscal  basis  and  the  publican  made  to 
contribute  a  just  equivalent  in  taxation  for  the 
lucrative  privilege  he  receives,  the  question  of  reduc- 
tion of  licences  would  automatically  solve  itself.  If 
it  be  objected  that  such  a  method  of  reduction  would 
be  arbitrary  and  unfair,  since  the  publican  is  not 
himself  to  blame  for  the  excess  in  the  supply  of 
licences,  the  answer  is  clear.  That  objection  might 
be  pressed  if  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to 
licensing  matters  had  been  consistent  throughout, 
and  if  the  privilege  to  sell  alcoholic  liquors  counted 
for  no  more  to-day  than  it  did,  say,  fifty  or  even 
twenty -five  years  ago. 

The  effective  answer  to  it  is  that  the  policy  of  the 
State  has  entirely  changed,  and  that,  while  it  has 
continued  the  licence  duties  upon  a  low  and  inadequate 
basis,  it  has  by  its  policy  and  action  considerably 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  privilege  conferred.  But, 
strangely  enough,  while  we  have  by  our  legislation 
and  administration  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  all 
existing  licences,  and  given  prodigious  values  to  new 
licences,  we  have  never  adapted  our  taxation  to  the 
great  enhancement  of  value  which  has  taken  place  as 

1902,  the  charge  imposed  for  a  publican's  licence  is  as  follows:  In  a  village 
of  not  more  than  four  hundred  white  male  persons  over  the  age  of  sixteen, 
£50  per  annum  ;  elsewhere,  £100  per  annum.  These  sums  are  paid  by  all 
publicans,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  their  premises.  Except  in  very  small 
villages,  therefore,  a  publican  in  the  Transvaal  pays  nearly  fine  times  the 
amount  of  the  average  licence  duty  in  England. 
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a  result  of  this  action.  While  transforming  the  trade 
itself  into  a  still  closer  monopoly,  we  have  continued 
to  grant  licences  on  what,  even  in  1880,  was  a  totally- 
inadequate  basis.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
has  elapsed  since  1880,  licences  have  enormously 
increased  in  value,  but  the  duties  have  remained 
precisely  as  Mr.  Gladstone  then  left  them.  The  total 
yield  of  the  duties  is,  of  course,  greater  than  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago  owing  to  the  enhancement  of 
rateable  values ;  but  for  the  whole  of  the  public- 
houses  in  the  kingdom,  the  increased  yield  from  this 
cause  amounts  to  less  than  £300,000  per  annum.1 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  this  increase  in  the  aggregate 
receipts  from  publicans'  licence  duties  since  1880,  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  them  is,  relatively 
to  the  population,  less  than  it  was  tiventy-five  years 
ago.  In  1881  the  total  proceeds  of  the  duties  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  equivalent  to  £41  per  1000  of 
the  population,  whereas  in  1904  the  total  proceeds 
were  equivalent  to  but  £40  per  1000  of  the 
population.2 

Intensifying  the  Monopoly 

Few  people  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  value  of  public-house  property  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  has  been  brought 
about  partly  by  speculative  investments  on  the  part 

1  The  actual  increase  between  1880  and  1904  was  £283,940. 

2  In  England  and  Wales  the  proceeds  of  the  publicans'  licence  duties 
represented  £47  per  1000  of  the  population  in  1881,  and  only  £43  per  1000 
of  the  population  in  1904. 
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of  competing  brewers,  bat  la  principally  due  to  the 
action  of  the  community  in  restricting  the  number 
of  Licences.     The  former  cause,  indeed,  was  strictly 

an  effect  of  tlif  latter.  Speculative  invest  incuts 
followed  upon  a  restriction  of  the  area  of  competition. 
The  extent  of  this  restriction  is  seen  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  licences  issued  in  the 
war  ending  March  31,  1881 — the  year  immediately 
following  Mr.  Gladstone's  revision  of  the  duties — and 
in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1904.  In  the  former 
year  (1881)  the  number  of  publicans'  licences  issued 
in  England  and  Wales  was  68,632.  In  the  latter 
year  (1904),  despite  an  increase  of  population  of 
nearly  eight  millions,  the  number  of  publicans' 
licences  issued  was  only  66,755,  or  a  decrease  of 
2  '7  per  cent.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  number  of  publicans'  licences  fell 
during  the  same  period  from  96,727  to  91,502, 
a   decrease  of   5225,  or   5 -4   per  cent,1    although   in 

1  The  detailed  figures  for  each  division  of  the  kingdom,  together  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  licence  duty,  are  as  under  : — 


Year  ending 

March  SI,  1SS1. 

Fear  ending 

March  31,  1<KM. 

No.  of 
Publicans' 
Licences. 

Total 

Amount 
of  Duty. 

No.  of 
Publicans' 
Licences. 

Total 
Amount 
Of  l>uty. 

England  and  Wales   . 
Scotland    . 

Ireland 

68,632 
11,659 

16,436 

£1,218,851 

109,509 
125,396 

66,755 

7,084 
17,663 

£1,456,S93 
134,347 
140,956 

United  Kingdom 

96,727 

£1,448,256 

91,502 

£1,782,196 

The  extraordinary  decline  in  the  number  of  public-houses  in  Scotland  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  Budget  of  1880,  there  were  very 
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The  enhancement  of  the  publicans'  monopoly  in  the 

United  Kingdom  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 

by  the  growth  of  population  and  by  a  decline  in  the 

number  of  public-houses. 
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the  interval  the  population  had  grown  from  less 
than  35,000,000  to  nearly  43,000,000.  The 
estimated  national  expenditure  on  alcohol,  on  the 
other  hand,  rose  from  £145,538,000  in  1881  to 
£168,987,000  in  1904,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.1 
That  is  to  say,  with  5225  fewer  public  -  houses, 
there  was  an  increased  drink  expenditure  of 
£23,449,000. 

The  facts  can  be  further  illustrated  by  stating 
them  in  relation  to  population.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  number  of  public-houses  has  declined  from 
2*6  per  1000  of  the  population  in  1881  to  2'0  per 
1000  of  the  population  in  1904.  Taking  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of  public-houses 
has  declined   during  the  same  period  from  2*8  per 


few  Spirit  Grocers'  licences  issued,  but  afterwards  they  were  taken  out  in 
considerable  numbers,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 


Year  ending 
March  31. 

Publicans. 

Spirit  Grocers. 

1881 

11,659 

A  few,  but  not  kept  separate. 

1882 

7,565 

4,048 

1886 

7,429 

4,021 

1891 

7,335 

3,946 

1896 

7,146 

3,802 

1901 

7,226 

3,823 

1904 

7,084 

3,745 

What  happened  was  that,  when  in  1880  the  publicans'  licence  duty  was 
raised,  some  3000  or  4000  persons  ceased  to  take  out  publicans'  licences 
and  took  out  grocers'  (off)  licences  instead. 

1  The  full  extent  of  the  increase  is  not  disclosed  in  the  published 
estimates  of  the  national  drink  bill,  since  they  do  not  make  accurate 
allowance  for  reductions  in  gravity  which  have  followed  upon  taxation.  See 
footnote  2,  p.  80. 
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1000  of  the  population  to  2'1.!  Meantime,  the 
national  expenditure  upon  drink  has  enormously 
increased  in  the  aggregate,  and  has  tended  to  increase 
relatively  to  population.2     It  follows,  therefore,  that 

1  The  figures  for  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  a.s  nndei : 


No.  of  Public-Houses  per  1000 
of  Population. 

England  and  Wales  . 
Scotland    .... 
Ireland      .... 

1881. 
2-6 
3-1 
3-2 

1904. 
2-0 
1-5 
4-0 

2  Strict  comparison  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  published 
figures  of  drink  expenditure  do  not  accurately  allow  for  periodical  reductions 
in  the  gravity  of  beer  and  in  the  strength  of  spirits,  which  have  resulted 
from  increased  taxation,  especially  since  1899,  and  which  consequently  make 
the  comparison  misleading.  Dr.  Dawson  Burns,  in  his  "  revised  "  estimate 
of  the  national  drink  bill  published  in  1903,  took  account  for  the  first  time 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  "standard  "  barrels  of  beer  upon 
which  duty  is  paid  and  the  number  of  "bulk"  barrels  actually  brewed,  as 
well  as  of  the  dilution  of  spirits  ;  but  his  revised  figures  were  defective  from 
the  facts,  first,  that  his  estimate  of  reduced  gravity  in  the  case  of  beer  was 
much  too  high  ;  and  second,  that  he  assumed  the  amount  of  reduction  to  be 
uniform  over  a  long  series  of  years,  and  amended  his  estimates  of  drink 
expenditure  accordingly  from  1880  onwards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
gravity  of  beer  varies  in  different  years,  chiefly  according  to  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  and  it  happened  that  the  particular  reduction  in  gravity  which 
Dr.  Dawson  Burns  had  under  consideration  dated  only  from  the  imposition 
of  the  special  war  taxation  levied  in  1900.  As  soon  as  the  extra  duty  was 
imposed,  the  gravity  of  the  beer  was  at  once  reduced,  with  the  result  that 
while  the  revenue  suffered,  the  actual  quantity  of  beer  consumed  remained 
practically  the  same  (i.e.  *894  of  a  barrel  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1901, 
as  compared  with  -900  in  1900).  The  beer  was  of  a  lower  gravity,  it  is  true, 
but  as  the  retail  price  was  not  lowered,  the  aggregate  expenditure  was  not 
materially  affected,  being,  in  fact,  slightly  higher  in  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1901,  than  in  the  previous  year.  To  establish  a  true  comparison  over  a 
series  of  years,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  actual  gravity 
of  the  beer  and  the  actual  strength  of  the  spirits  in  each  year.  The  informa- 
tion in  the  case  of  beer  does  not  exist  prior  to  1900,  while  in  the  case  of 
spirits  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  so  that  comparisons  at  best  can  only  be 
rough  and  approximate.  Taking  the  figures  published  by  Dr.  Dawson 
Burns,  the  national  expenditure  upon  alcohol  was  £4172  per  1000  of  the 
population  in  1881,  and  £3949  per  1000  of  the  population  in  1904.     For  the 
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the  possession  of  a  publican's  licence  is  a  much  more 
lucrative  privilege  at  the  present  time  than  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  yet,  despite  this  fact, 
the  scale  of  licence  duties  has  not  been  raised,  but  is 
precisely  what  it  was  in  1880.  The  unsatisfactoriness 
of  the  position  is  clearly  exposed  by  examining  the 
experience  of  London.  Between  1890  —  the  first 
complete  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  which  created  the  administrative  county 
of  London — and  1903,  the  number  of  'on'  licences 
(i.e.  public -houses  and  beer -houses)  declined  by  no 
fewer  than  552.  Of  these  552  licences,  280  represented 
public -houses  and  272  beer -houses.1  Meantime  the 
population  had  increased  by  about  400,000  persons. 

No  one  claims  that  the  suppression  of  these  280 
public -houses  and  272  beer -houses  has  materially 
diminished  the  amount  of  liquor  sold  in  London. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  that  the  trade  of  the 
suppressed  houses  has  for  the  most  part  been  diverted 
to    the   remaining   houses,   thereby   enhancing   their 

five  years  18S0-1884,  however,  the  average  annual  expenditure  was  £4089 
per  1000  of  the  population,  as  against  £4241  per  1000  in  the  five  years  1900- 
1904.  If  due  allowance  were  made  for  the  relative  gravity  of  the  beer  and 
the  strength  and  quality  of  the  spirits  consumed  in  the  two  periods,  the 
actual  increase  in  expenditure  would  plainly  appear. 
1  The  complete  figures  are  as  under  : — 


Year  ending 
March  31,  1S90. 

Year  ending 
March  31,  1903. 

Decrease. 

Beer  Retailers,  '  on '     . 

Beer  and  Wine  Retailers,  '  on  '     . 

5705 

1624 

796 

5425 

1424 
724 

280 

200 

72 

Total 

8125 

7573               552 

VOL.  I 


G 
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profits  without  compensation  to  the  ratepayers,  who, 
owing  to  the  well-intentioned  hut  questionable1 
policy  of  the  County  Council,  have  paid  and  sacri- 
ficed a  total  sum  of  £336,750  for  the  suppression  of 
133  of  the  extinguished  licences.2  It  is  true  that  the 
aggregate  proceeds  of  the  publicans'  licence  duties  in 
London  have  increased  by  £27,496  in  the  thirteen 
years,  but  the  utmost  effect  of  this  increase  has  been 
to  add  £6  to  the  average  cost  of  a  publican's  licence. 
Moreover,  only  a  small  part  of  this  increase  is  strictly 
to  be  set  against  the  enormous  cost  to  which  the 
ratepayers  have  been  put  in  the  purchase  of  some  of 
the  suppressed  licences,  and  the  increased  profits 
reaped  by  the  remaining  licensees  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  Council's  action.  The  chief  part  of 
the  increase  in  licence  revenue  is  due  to  a  general 
enhancement  of  rateable  values  that  is  quite  un- 
connected with  the  temperance  policy  of  the  County 
Council  or  the  extinction  of  licences  in  other  ways. 
The  scale  of  licence  duty  has  not  been  raised.  It 
remains  where  it  was  twenty -five  years  ago.  The 
increase  in  revenue  is  due  to  periodical  re-assessments 
of  rateable  property  which  have  affected  all  traders 
alike.  Even  if  the  entire  increase  in  revenue  could 
be  properly  attributed  to  the  suppression  of  the 
extinguished  licences,  and  consequent  direct  enhance- 


1  See  footnote  3,  pp.  84-S5. 

2  The  figures  include  all  cases  up  to  March  6,  1905.  No  allowance  has 
been  made  iu  the  official  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the  licences  for  those 
cases  where  the  abandonment  of  licences  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
value  of  the  adjacent  unlicensed  property  in  the  possession  of  the  Council. 


PLATE   II. 

The  enhancement  of  the  publicans'  monopoly  in 
London  since  1890,  by  the  growth  of  population 
and  by  a  decline   in   the   number    of    public-houses. 


Ratio  of  Licences 

to   Population. 

London. 


00 


5 


00 


1890. 


1903. 
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ment  of  the  value  of  the  remaining  houses — a  sup- 
position that  is  quite  untenable,  since  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  growth  of  population  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  volume  of  liquor  sold — it  would  be 
utterly  inadequate.  The  truth  is,  London  is  merely 
a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  unwisdom  that  has 
characterised  our  policy  in  licensing  matters  through- 
out. Despite  the  fact  that  between  1890  and  1903 
the  population  of  London  increased  by  about  400,000 
persons,  and  the  expenditure  upon  alcohol  by  at  least 
a  million  sterling,  while  the  number  of  public-houses 
diminished  by  280,  the  average  cost  of  a  public-house 
licence  in  London  was  only  £6  more  in  1903  than 
it  was  in  1890  (i.e.  £38  as  against  £32  !).  In 
the  case  of  beer-houses  the  situation  is  even  worse, 
inasmuch  as  for  its  beer  '  on '  licences,  London,  in 
1903,  received  less  by  £1675  than  it  did  in  1890. 
Meantime  the  ratepayers  have  spent  £336,750  in 
suppressing  133  of  the  extinguished  'on'  licences.1 

1  In  connection  with  the  widening  of  the  Hampstead  Road  at  its  junction 
with  Euston  Road  and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  London  County  Council 
has  since  had  to  acquire  a  well-known  public-house  called  the  "Old  King's 
Head."  It  was  estimated  that  if  the  Council  would  consent  to  reinstate 
the  public -house  in  some  adjoining  site  they  would  save  the  ratepayers 
£30,000.  It  was  pointed  out  in  favour  of  this  proposal  that  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  "Old  King's  Head"  there  were  already  two  other  public- 
houses,  "so  that  to  abandon  the  licence  of  the  premises  now  acquired  by 
the  Council  would  be  simply  to  present  these  two  surviving  houses  with  an 
additional  custom  valued  at  £30,000.  When  there  are  three  public-houses 
almost  in  a  row,  it  is  idle  to  suggest  that  the  closing  of  one  of  them  will  do 
anything  to  diminish  the  sum  of  the  strong  drink  consumed.  The  elimina- 
tion of  one  house  means  a  transfer  of  its  business  to  its  two  neighbours,  and 
why  should  the  ratepayers  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  £30,000  to  bring  about 
so  futile  a  result?"  {The  Tablet,  March  25,  1905.)  At  its  meeting  on 
June  6,  1905,  the  Council  decided  to  extinguish  the  licence,  instructing  the 
Improvements  Committee  at  the  same  time  to  report  on  the  practicability  of 
dealing  with  the  licence  through  the  justices  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1904. 
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It  would  surely  be  difficult  to  discover  a  more  extra- 
ordinary illustration  of  folly  in  our  conduct  of  public 
finance.  The  question  has  been  well  asked  :  '  "  Why 
should  we  continue  a  system  of  which  the  effect  is 
the  enrichment  of  a  few  favoured  individuals  at  the 
cost  of  the  general  community  ?  And  why  should  a 
public  measure  of  reform  be  so  worked  as  to  pour  in 
ever-increasing  quantity  into  the  pockets  of  an  ever- 
diminishing  number  of  persons  the  profits  of  the  most 
lucrative  of  all  trades  ?  .  .  .  The  sound  principle  is 
that  monopolies  should  be  conducted  under  the 
control  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  community," 
and  "  the  necessity  for  the  application  of  the  principle 
becomes  all  the  greater  in  the  present  case,  when  the 
monopoly  is  being  made  more  absolute,  and  the  profits 
are  becoming  correspondingly  augmented."  It  may 
be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  in  this  matter  our  local 
authorities  are  helpless,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no 
power  to  increase  the  licence  duties  ;  but  this  is 
hardly  a  justification  for  action  of  wdiich  the  financial 
results  are  so  serious  and  the  moral  results  uncertain.3 

1  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  October  16,  1901. 

2  "  As  to  how  the  anomaly  might  be  redressed,  and  the  public  interest 
safeguarded  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  various  suggestions  might  be  made. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  high  licence  system  in  operation  in  some  of  the 
American  States,  and  perhaps  better  still  is  the  proposal  made  in  the 
Licensing  Bill  of  1871,  that  the  apportionment  of  licences  should  be  effected 
by  their  being  put  up  to  public  auction,  the  money  paid  for  them  going 
into  the  public  exchequer  along  with  the  other  revenue  from  strong  drink. 
But  the  curious  thing  is  that,  save  the  supporters  of  the  Gothenburg 
system,  no  temperance  reformers,  extreme  or  moderate,  seem  to  think  of 
anything  but  making  the  drink  trade  more  and  more  lucrative  to  the 
diminishing  number  of  individuals  privileged  to  continue  in  it."     (Ibid.) 

3  The  writers  fully  recognise  the  value  of  the  Council's  action  as  a  protest 
against  an  excessive  supply  of  public-houses  which  it  is  powerless  otherwise 
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The  reduction  of  a  few  licences  is  far  from  a  panacea 
for  a  great  social  evil,  and  where,  as  now,  it  aggravates 
an  outstanding  financial  anomaly,  it  should  not  be 
proceeded  with  apart  from  a  drastic  scheme  of  re- 
vision of  the  licence  duties.  Such  a  course  would 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  ratepayer,  while  it 
would  in  no  way  prejudice  the  interests  of  temperance. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  advance  those  interests  by 
applying  an  economic  check  to  the  supply  of  public- 
houses,  which  has  hitherto  been  absent  from  our 
licensing  arrangements,  and  the  lack  of  which  has 
led  to  the  present  excess. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  connection  than 
the  experience  of  the  United  States.  In  the  following 
table  we  are  able  to  give  a  summary  of  information, 
representing  the  results  of  more  than  three  years  of 
careful  and  sustained  inquiry,  which  appears  to  put 
the  matter  of  the  relation  between  taxation  and  the 
supply  of  public -houses  beyond  question  or  doubt. 
It  gives  particulars  of  122  out  of  a  total  of  135  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  States  having  a  population 
at  the  last  census  of  over  30,000.  The  towns  are 
grouped  according  to  the  rate  of  licence  duty  charged, 
and  the  table  shows  conclusively  that  the  number  of 
liquor  licences  per  1000  of  the  population  varies  in 
the  most  marked  way  with  the  rate  of  duty  charged : — 

to  reduce,  but  they  cannot  believe  that  the  actual  result  achieved  by  the 
slight  curtailment  of  competition  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  heavy  cost  to 
the  ratepayers.  The  purchase  of  licences  for  purposes  of  reduction  should, 
in  their  opinion,  be  deferred  until  the  economic  check  of  adequate  taxation 
has  been  applied,  or  until  powers  have  been  obtained  to  tax  the  survivors 
for  the  enhanced  value  of  the  remaining  licences. 
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Average  rate  of  Licence  Duty. 

Over  £300      . 
£200  to  £300 
£150  „  £200 
£100  „   £150 
£50  to  £100  . 
Under  £50      . 

No.  of  Towns 

in  Croup. 

Average  number  of 

Retail  Li  ence    pet  1000 

of  Population. 

13 
18 
11 
39 
36 

5 

10 
1-8 
3  4 
34 
4-1 
5-7 

The  practice  as  to  licence  duties  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  In  some  the 
municipal  authorities  impose  the  tax.  In  others  the 
tax  is  fixed  by  State  law ;  while  in  other  cases  still, 
separate  and  distinct  taxes  are  imposed  either  by 
city  and  county,  or  by  city  and  State,  or  by  all  three. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  levies  its  own 
tax  of  twenty -five  dollars  upon  every  retail  liquor 
seller  in  the  country.  In  the  rates  of  licence  duty 
given  above,  the  whole  of  these  separate  taxes  have 
been  taken  into  account.  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  towns  referred  to,  the  rates  of  duty  are  uniform 
and  the  same  tax  is  applied  to  all  saloon-keepers. 
In  a  few  towns,  however,  the  licence  duties  (or  taxes) 
are  graded  according  to  the  class  of  saloon,  and  in 
these  cases  we  have  averaged  the  duties.  In  no 
town,  however,  in  any  one  of  the  groups,  is  the 
average  licence  duty  less  than  the  minimum  sum 
stated  for  the  group. 

With  the  rates  themselves  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  deal  later.      For  the  present  we  give  the  table 


PLATE  III. 

The  effect  of  high  licence  taxation  in  122  American 
Towns  in  reducing  the  number  of  public-houses. 


5-7 


Ratio  of  Licences  per  1,000  of  Population. 
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10 
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£100 

£150 

£200 

Under 
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to 

to 

to 

Over 

£50 
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£150 

£200 

£300 

£300 

Amount  of  Licence  Duty  in  the   Respective  Towns. 
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merely  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  direct  relation 
between  the  scale  of  duty  and  the  number  of  licences 
taken  out,  and  to  illustrate  our  contention  that  it  is 
in  this  direction  that  temperance  reformers  need  to 
look  when  seeking  to  reduce  the  present  excessive 
number  of  licensed  houses.  While  we  are  spending 
time  and  effort  and  money,  and  incurring  great  risks, 
in  our  endeavour  to  secure  a  reduction  of  licences, 
we  could  easily  effect  a  greater  reduction  than  the 
most  ardent  temperance  reformer  anticipates  by  a 
simple  but  just  revision  of  our  licence  duties.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  seek  to  reduce  licences  apart  from 
such  a  revision  of  the  licence  duties  is  to  ignore  the 
principles  of  sound  finance  and  to  outrage  public 
equity. 

Increased  Size  of  Public-Houses 

The  intensification  of  the  monopoly  which  has 
resulted  from  legislative  and  administrative  action 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  assisted  as  it  has 
been  by  the  growth  of  population  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  has  had  two 
inevitable  effects.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  led  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  size  of  public-houses ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  a  great  enhancement  of  licence 
values.  While  licensing  authorities  and  temperance 
workers  have  been  busy  restricting  the  number  of 
public-houses,  the  enterprise  of  the  trade  and  public 
demand  have  led  to  important  changes  in  their  size 
and  structural  arrangements,  so  that  one  house  may 
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sometimes  be.  approached  on  three  sides,  and  by  live, 
six,  or  even  more,  separate  entrances,  each  of  these 
entrances  in  turn  admitting  to  numerous  smaller 
compartments  or  bars.1  The  reduction  in  numbers 
has  affected,  for  the  most  part,  the  smaller  and  least 
profitable  houses  only,  but  these  have  been  largely 
replaced  by  huge  "  gin  palaces,"  capable,  both  by 
attractiveness  and  accommodation,  of  greatly  extended 
sales.  Of  250  public-houses  in  central  London,  which 
were  examined  in  1897,  61  had  three  entrances;2  65, 
four;  18,  five;  4,  six;  3,  seven;  and  2  eight  entrances. 
The  average  for  the  whole  of  the  250  was  three 
entrances  per  house.  Of  37  public-houses  examined 
in  another  district  in  the  north-west  of  London — a 
district  comprising  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  square 
mile — 15  had  three  entrances;  5,  four;  2,  five;  1, 
six;  and  1,  eight;  the  average  being  three  entrances 
per  house.  Of  76  public-houses  in  a  closely  adjacent 
district  (covering  about  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile), 

1  The  change  was  already  taking  place,  as  a  result  of  an  increasing 
monopoly,  prior  to  18S0,  and  was  noticed  by  the  Lords'  Committee  on  In- 
temperance in  1879.  In  discussing  it  in  their  Report  (p.  xv. )  the  Com- 
mittee say  :  "It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  large  towns,  while  the  public- 
houses  have  decreased  in  number,  they  have  increased  in  size  and  in  the 
amount  of  accommodation  which  they  afford.  The  evidence  from  Liverpool 
is  conclusive  on  this  point.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  a  great  number  of 
public-houses  have  been  converted  into  'vaults'  or  'gin  palaces,'  which 
are  mostly  spirit-drinking  places,  where  people  stand  to  drink,  the  drink 
being  served  over  the  counter."  And  again  (p.  xxx.) :  "Evidence  has 
already  been  quoted  showing  that  in  large  towns  the  size  of  the  licensed 
houses  and  the  facilities  for  drinking  which  they  afford  have  increased,  that 
structural  alterations  are  constantly  made,  which  materially  change  the 
character  of  houses,  public-houses  being  frequently  converted  into  'vaults.' 
or  'gin  palaces.' " 

2  By  entrance  is  here  meant  a  separate  lobby  or  doorway  opening  directly 
upon  the  street. 
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17  had  three  entrances  ;  18,  four  ;  13,  five  ;  2,  six  ;  and 
2,  eight.  The  average  in  this  case  was  3  J  entrances 
per  house. 

These  entrances,  as  we  have  said,  often  admit  to 
several  smaller  compartments  or  bars.  Thus,  of  the 
76  public-houses  just  mentioned,  23  had  four  separate 
compartments;  17,  five;  9,  six;  1,  seven;  3,  eight; 
while  3  others  had  nine,  thirteen  and  fifteen  re- 
spectively. The  average  for  the  76  houses  was 
nearly  five  (4f)  separate  compartments  per  house. 
These  figures,  although  high,  are  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered exceptional  in  the  central  districts  of  London. 
Of  the  250  public-houses  previously  referred  to,  96 
had  four  separate  compartments;  51,  five;  31,  six; 
and  12,  seven ;  the  average  for  the  whole  number 
being  4^  per  house.1 

Some  idea  of  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  size  and  character  of  public-houses  in  the  country 
can  be  gathered  from  the  following  tables,  which 
show  the  number  of  public-houses  (excluding  hotels, 
theatres,  and  restaurants)  in  each  grade  of  annual 
value  for  (a)  England  and  Wales  and  (6)  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1894  and  1904  respectively.  The 
figures,  it  is  true,  reflect  but  a  small  part  of  the 
actual  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  size  and 

1  See  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform,  7th  and  subsequent 
editions,  pp.  80-81.  Also  Life  in  West  London,  p.  129.  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  {Life  and  Labour  in  London,  final  vol.  p.  99)  has  also  called 
attention  to  this  result  of  an  intensified  monopoly.  "In  those  districts," 
he  says,  "in  which  the  number  of  licensed  houses  has  decreased,  the  bar 
accommodation,  nevertheless,  has  inci'eased,  and  in  estimating  the  effective 
force  of  public-houses  each  separate  compartment  should  be  counted." 
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value  of  public-houses,  owing  to  a  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  action  of  assessment  authorities,  and  frequent 
inadequate  assessments ;  but  they  serve  as  a  broad 
indication  of  a  change  that  is  enriching  the  trade 
without  corresponding  financial  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity, to  whose  action  the  enhancement  of  value  is 
really  due  : — 

Tables  showing  the  number  of  Publicans'  Licences  (excluding 
Hotels,  Theatres,  and  Restaurants)  issued  in  the  years 
1894  and  1904  respectively. 


Annual  Value 

England  and  Wales. 

United  Kingd 

Dm. 

Year  ended  March  31. 

Year  ended  March  31 . 

of 
Premises. 

Per  Cent  of 

Increase 

or 

Per  Cent  of 

Increase 

or 

1894. 

1904. 

1894. 

1904. 

(Pop. 
30,060,000). 

(Pop. 

33,700,000). 

Decrease. 

(Pop.             (Pop. 
38,850,000).  .  42,780,000). 

Decrease. 

Under  £10 

1,506 

749 

-50 

9,156        8,302 

-     9 

£10  to  £15 

3,966 

2,268 

-43 

7,442        5,737 

-22 

15    „      20 

8,459 

5,229 

-38 

11,835 

8,080 

-31 

20    „      25 

7,194 

5,775 

-20 

9,075 

7,494 

-  17 

25    „     30 

5,118 

4,695 

-    8 

6,375 

5,834 

-    8 

30    „      40 

7,541 

7,593 

9,332        9,334 

40    „      50 

5,863 

6,096 

+    4 

7,103         7,422 

+    4 

50    „    100 

12,165 

13,903 

+  14 

14,235   ;    16,815 

+  18 

100    „    200 

8,011 

9,325 

+  16 

8,591       10,344 

+  20 

200    „   300 

2,722 

3,818 

+  40 

2,790         3,994 

+  43 

300    „   400 

1,065 

1,939 

+  82 

1,102         1,991 

+  81 

400    „   500 

494 

1,114 

+  126 

517   ,      1,137 

+  120 

500    „   600 

273 

699 

+  156 

282             717 

+  154 

600    „   700 

137 

424 

+  209 

141             433 

+  207 

Over  700 

440 

1,018 

+  131 

462         1,056 

+  129 

64,954 

64,645 

88,438      88,690 

PLATE  IV. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  public-houses  of  low 

rateable   values,    and    the    increase    in    the    number 

of    public-houses    of    high    rateable    values    in    the 

United   Kingdom  since   1894. 
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An  examination  of  the  tables  shows  that  while 
there  has  been  a  considerable  decline  in  the  number 
of  small  houses  (i.e.  those  under  £30  annual  value) 
in  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  public -houses  of  high  rateable  values. 
The  decrease  has  been  confined  to  houses  in  the  first 
five  grades  of  the  scale,  and  chiefly  to  those  in  the 
first  four  grades.  Thus,  in  England  and  Wales,  no 
fewer  than  7104  public -houses  of  less  than  £25 
annual  value,  or  one-third  of  the  whole,  ^disappeared 
between  1894  and  1904;  while  of  those  rated  at 
between  £25  and  £50,  138  disappeared.  In  every 
other  grade  of  the  scale  there  was  a  progressive 
increase,  the  ratio  of  increase  rising  with  each  ascent 
in  the  scale  until,  for  houses  rated  at  between  £600 
and  700,  it  amounted  to  209  per  cent.  The  causes 
that  have  chiefly  operated  to  bring  about  this  change 
have  been  (1)  the  refusal  of  magistrates  to  renew  the 
licences  of  houses  where  the  trade  was  small  or  the 
premises  obviously  unfit ;  (2)  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  houses  purchased  by  brewers  ;  (3)  the 
policy  of  "  surrenders,"  under  which  brewers  have 
been  allowed  to  offer  old  and  comparatively  valueless 
licences  in  exchange  for  a  new  licence  for  premises  of 
high  rateable  value.1     The  point  of  the  change  lies, 

1  Cf.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  (Life  and  Labour  in  London,  final  vol.  p.  99) : 
"  Alterations  in  fashion,  and  the  competition  of  houses  that  by  their  greater 
smartness  endeavour  to  justify  the  capital  invested  in  them,  have  taken 
value  away  from  some  licensed  premises,  and  these  changes  have  fallen  in 
with  the  policy  of  making  the  surrender  of  some  licence  that  is  no  longer 
needed  a  requisite  for  the  permission  to  enlarge  other  premises,  or  for  the 
issue  of  a  new  licence  somewhere  else.     This  policy,  as  a  rule,  accomplishes 
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however,  in  the  fact  that,  while  it  has  greatly 
enriched  the  trade,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  no 
adequate  or  equivalent  financial  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity.1 The  State,  acting  through  the  loca] 
licensing  authorities,  has  considerably  increased  the 
lucrativeness  of  the  monopoly  without  exacting  any 
corresponding  payment  in  return.  It  is  true  that 
the  increase  in  rateable  values  has  led  to  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  average  rate  of  licence  duty  and  in  the 
aggregate  revenue  from  publicans'  licences ;  but  this 
has  been  comparatively  slight,2  and,  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  assessment,  and  especially  under 
the  existing  inequalities  of  incidence,  the  automatic 
increment  of  revenue  from  this  cause  cannot  be  great. 

little,  either  in  the  direction  of  temperance  or  reform.  Its  plausibility  has, 
however,  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  those  who  have  been  unable  to  agree  on 
anything  better." 

1  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing 
Laws  proposed  to  make  licence-holders,  whose  premises  had  been  enlarged 
or  improved,  subject  to  special  taxation  for  compensation  purposes.  They 
urged  that  "when  premises  are  extended  and  improved  by  permission  of 
the  licensing  authority,  some  amount  of  contribution  should  be  levied  on 
such  enlargement,  and  added  to  the  [compensation]  fund."  {Majority 
Report,  p.  53.) 

2  The  average  cost  of  a  publican's  licence  in  England  and  Wales  in  1904 
was  only  £2  :  17s.  more  than  the  average  cost  of  a  similar  licence  in  1894, 
while  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  was  only  £2  :  6s.  more.  The 
figures,  including  the  yield  of  the  revenue,  in  the  two  years,  were  as 
under : — 


England  and  Wales 
United  Kingdom     . 

1804. 

1004. 

Net 
Receipt 
of  Duty. 

Average 
Cost  of  a 
Licence. 

Net 
Receipt 
of  Duty. 

Average 

Cost  of  a 
Licence. 

£1,269,066 
1,515,057 

£18  19     0  £1,456,893 
16  12     0      1,732,196 

£21   16     0 

18   18     0 
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Moreover,  it  ceases  to  operate  at  a  low  limit  (i.e.  £700 
annual  value),  and  so  does  not  touch  the  houses  which 
it  is  most  necessary  to  reach.  The  present  scale  of 
licence  duties  stops  short  at  a  maximum  duty  of  £60 
for  houses  of  £700  annual  value,  so  that  as  soon  as 
a  public-house  attains  to  that  limit,  it  is  liable  to  no 
further  taxation,  and  the  law  of  automatic  increment 
ceases  to  operate.  When  we  remember  that  between 
1894  and  1904  the  number  of  houses  of  this  class 
increased  by  578,  or  131  per  cent,  the  seriousness 
of  the  limitation  is  seen.  Similarly,  under  the 
anomalies  which  mark  the  incidence  of  the  existing 
scale  of  licence  duties,  to  which  detailed  reference  is 
made  in  the  following  chapter,  any  such  automatic 
increase  of  revenue  is  bound  to  be  inadequate.  The 
small  houses  which  disappear  pay  a  relatively  higher 
rate  of  licence  duty  than  the  larger  houses  which 
take  their  places.  Thus,  the  decrease  of  7104  public- 
houses  of  less  than  £25  annual  value  in  England  and 
Wales  between  1894  and  1904,  was  in  licences  repre- 
senting duties  of  about  50  per  cent  on  the  annual 
values,  whereas  the  greatest  increase  (  =  3881  houses) 
was  in  licences  which  represent  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  annual  values  of  about  10  per  cent.1     Given 


1  The  figures  for  each  group  were  as  under  : — 


Annual  Value. 

England  and  Wales. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Under  £25 
£25  to  £200      . 
Over  £200 

1894. 
21,125 
38,698 

5,131 

1904. 
14,021 
41,612 

9,012 

7014  (33%) 

2914  (8%) 
3881  (75%) 
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an  adequate  .scale  of  licence  duties  in  which  the 
incidence   of  the    taxation   was   equitably  adjusted, 

and  also,  what  is  vital,  satisfactory  and  uniform 
principles  of  assessment  properly  applied  by  com- 
petent and  reliable  assessment  committees,  the  Law 
of  automatic  increment  would  probably  suffice  to 
safeguard  public  interests.  As  it  is,  with  a  scale  of 
duties  that  is  not  merely  inadequate,  but  unequal 
in  its  incidence,  and  with  casual  rules  of  assessment 
that  are  neither  uniform  in  principle  nor  reliable  in 
practice,  public  interests  are  unwisely  sacrificed  for 
the  further  enrichment  of  a  lucrative  trade. 

Increase  in  Licence  Values 

We  have  direct  evidence  of  the  result  of  this  im- 
provident policy  in  the  prices  realised  by  licensed 
property  now  as  compared  with  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  According  to  evidence  which  we  have  given 
elsewhere,1  the  value  of  licensed  property  in  London 
has  increased  fourfold  within  the  last  twenty -five 
years,  while  it  is  six  times  as  great  as  it  was  in 
1850.  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  referring  to  this  in- 
crease, says:2  "The  signs  of  prosperity  in  the  drink 
trade  have  been  patent  during  recent  years,  and  were 
especially  so  between  the  dates  of  1897  and  1900.  .  .  . 
Astonishing  prices  are  mentioned  as  having  been  paid 
at  about  this  period  ;  £20,000,  £30,000,  and  £40,000 
quite  commonly,  while  £50,000,  £60,000,  £70,000, 

1   The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform. 
2  Op.  cit.  p.  97. 
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and  even  in  one  or  two  instances  as  much  as  £90,000 
have  been  given.  Comparisons  are  drawn  between 
present  and  past  values,  showing  extraordinary  ad- 
vances, almost  beyond  expression  by  percentage,  as 
'  twenty  years  ago  £3000,  last  year  £27,000.'  "  x 

In  Birmingham,  according  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, the  increase  has  been  even  greater.  Speaking 
on  October  14,  1901,  he  stated  that  the  market 
value  of  the  licensed  houses  in  Birmingham  in  1876 
was  £900,000,  but  that  now  (i.e.  1901)  "six  times 
that  sum  would  not  buy  them." 2  Part  of  this 
increase,  and  especially  that  which  took  place  in  the 
early  nineties,  has  been  due  to  speculative  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  trade ; 3  but  a  large  part  of  it  has 
arisen  solely  from  the  policy  of  the  State  in  restricting 
the  number  of  licences. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  no  legislative  notice 

1  The  London  Daily  Chronicle,  in  its  review  of  the  property  sales  of  1897, 
described  the  competition  for  licensed  property  as  follows:  "The  extra- 
ordinary prices  which  are  realised  for  licensed  property  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  their  maximum  when  such  sums  are  paid  as  £80,000  for  a  freehold 
ground  rent  of  £8  per  annum,  secured  on  the  Royal  Oak  public-house,  Bays- 
water,  with  reversion  to  the  premises  in  eight  years ;  the  Liverpool  Arms  and 
Royal  Oak,  Barking  Road,  £112,000  ;  the  Red  Lion  public-house,  Walworth 
Road,  Camberwell,  held  on  a  term  of  forty-nine  years'  lease  at  a  rental  of 
£500  per  annum,  £50,000  ;  the  freehold  of  the  French  Horn  and  Half-Moon 
public-house,  East  Hill,  Wandsworth,  with  possession,  £56,000  ;  the  Ponte- 
fract  Castle  public-house,  Marylebone,  with  sixty  years'  lease,  at  a  rental  of 
£300  per  annum,  £49,500  ;  the  Crown,  Lavender  Hill,  forty-nine  and  a  half 
years  at  £150  per  annum,  £46,850  ;  and  numerous  others  ranging  from 
£30,000  to  £50,000." 

2  The  Times,  October  15,  1901. 

3  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  prices  paid  for  public-houses  are  often 
not  real  values,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  artificial  values  brought  about  by 
severe  competition  among  the  brewers  themselves  (see  footnote,  p.  110).  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  these  speculative  values  are  closely  affected  by  limita- 
tion of  the  supply  of  licences,  which  has  been  the  deliberate  policy  of  the 
State,  they  cannot  strictly  be  separated  from  the  action  of  the  State. 
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has  been  taken  of  this  vast  increase  in  the  value  of 
liquor  licences,  but  that  for  twenty -five  years  the 
State  has  been  content  to  continue  the  duties  at  the 
low  rates  at  which  they  stood  in  1880.  It  is  true 
that,  in  1888,  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Goschen,  in  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  which  they  were  members, 
proposed  to  confer  upon  the  newly -created  county 
councils  the  power  to  increase  the  publicans'  licence 
duties  by  20  per  cent,  but  the  proposal,  which 
formed  part  of  a  general  compensation  scheme,  of 
which  the  cost  was  to  be  borne  by  the  local  rates, 
was  subsequently  withdrawn,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
total  proceeds  of  the  additional  duties  would  have 
been  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  heavy  burden 
which  the  compensation  clauses  of  the  Bill  proposed 
to  throw  upon  the  ratepayer.1  The  proposal,  although 
abortive,  is  nevertheless  important  in  the  present 
connection,  because  of  a  Government  admission  that 
the  public  is  equitably  entitled  to  a  contribution  from 
the  trade  for  the  effect  of  State  action  in  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  monopoly.  In  expounding  the 
licensing  clauses   of  the  Local  Government  Bill  on 

1  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  opposition  of  the  temperance  party 
to  the  compensation  proposals  of  1888,  based  upon  the  alleged  inadequacy 
of  the  additional  duties  to  meet  the  cost  of  compensation,  and  the  conse- 
quent liability  of  the  ratepayer,  was  completely  justified  by  the  proposals 
of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1904.  That  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  a  limited 
reduction,  provided  a  total  compensation  fund  of,  approximately,  £1,250,000, 
or  nearly  a  million  sterling  more  than  the  maximum  yield  of  the  additional 
duties  proposed  to  be  levied  in  1888.  Assuming  that  the  compensation 
clauses  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  of  1888  had  been  carried,  and  that  a 
reduction  similar  in  amount  to  that  made  possible  by  the  Act  of  1904  had 
been  attempted,  it  follows  that  the  ratepayers  of  the  country  would  have 
had  to  provide  an  annual  sum  of  about  a  million  sterling. 
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March  19,  1888,  Mr.  Ritchie  said  :  "  It  has  been 
said  with  some  justice,  'The  licensed  victuallers  are 
undoubtedly,  by  the  operation  of  your  rule,  in  a  much 
more  secure  and  favourable  position  than  they  occupy 
at  present.'  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  some 
amount  of  force  in  that  observation.  We  therefore 
intend  to  make  a  proposal  with  reference  to  this 
point  which,  I  think,  will  be  considered  to  be  a 
moderate  one,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  House  and  to  the  trade  affected  by  it.  We 
say  to  the  trade,  '  We  recognise  your  claim  to  com- 
pensation, and  we  give  you  practically  a  vested 
interest  by  the  Bill ;  and  we  think  that  in  considera- 
tion of  our  placing  you  upon  so  much  more  secure 
a  footing  than  you  at  present  occupy,  we  may  fairly 
ask  you  to  pay  something  more  than  you  do  at 
present  for  your  licence ' ;  and  we,  therefore,  propose 
to  give  power  to  the  county  authority  to  increase 
the  licence  duty  of  publicans  by  20  per  cent.1  The 
effect   of  that  increased  charge  will  be  to  raise  an 

1  Mr.  John  Bright,  five  years  previously,  had  proposed  to  give  power  to 
the  municipal  councils  to  increase  the  licence  duties.  "I  would,"  he  said, 
"give  to  the  corporations  the  power,  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  to 
add  to  the  amount  of  the  charge  which  might  be  laid  upon  the  houses  in 
which  these  drinks  are  sold"  {Speech  at  Birmingham,  August  29,  1883). 
Similarly,  Lord  Farrer,  in  1898,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  same  principle. 
Writing  of  the  liquor  licence  duties,  he  said  :  "  Is  it  clear  that  none  of  these 
duties  could  be  raised  or  lowered  by  different  authorities  without  incon- 
venience ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  power  to  vary  them  might  not  only 
be  convenient  to  the  local  authorities,  but  might  lead  to  useful  experiments 
in  legislation,  e.g.  high  licence  duties  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors?" 
{Memoranda  relating  to  the  Classification  and  Incidence  of  Imperial  and 
Local  Taxes  [C.  9528],  1899,  p.  78.)  Cf.  also  Professor  Alfred  Marshall: 
"I  see  no  objection  to  local  authorities  having  the  whole  responsibility, 
subject  only  to  general  control  from  Westminster,  of  the  beer  and  spirit 
licences  and  some  others."     {Ibid.  p.  126.) 

VOL.  I  H 
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additional  sum  throughout  the  country  for  the  year 
of  no  less  t.hiiii  C:!00,000  -that  is,  if  the  power  to  be 
given  by  the  Bill  in  this  respect  is  fully  exercised  by 
the  county  councils  throughout  England.  We  think- 
that  a  proposal  of  this  kind  will  meet  the  justice  of 
the  case  as  far  as  the  contribution  from  the  trade 
itself  is  concerned,  and  that  it  is  fair  upon  the  face 
of  it."  i  Apart  altogether  from  the  demerits  of  the 
proposed  application  of  this  principle  of  "  better- 
ment," the  principle  itself  is  absolutely  sound.  Inas- 
much as  the  effect  of  every  scheme  of  reduction  is 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  licences  that  remain,  it 
follows  that  the  community  is  entitled  to  a  substantial 
part  of  the  enhanced  value.  In  other  words,  revision 
and  increase  of  the  licence  duties  should  always 
accompany  reduction  schemes.  At  present,  the  State 
sacrifices  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  in  respect  of  the 
suppressed  licences,  and  leaves  the  scale  of  licence 
duties  untouched.  Except  so  far  as  the  suppression 
of  some  licences  affects  the  assessments  of  others — and 
any  increase  of  revenue  from  this  cause  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  both  casual  and  slight — the  State  hands  over 
the  entire  financial  benefit  of  its  reduction  schemes 
to    an    already    highly    privileged   trade.2      The   un- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cccxxiii. 

2  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  advantage  of  reduction  schemes  to  the 
trade  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  restriction  of  competition,  but,  under 
the  tied-house  system,  is  also  found  in  a  great  saving  of  working  expenses 
due  to  greater  concentration  of  trade.  Some  idea  of  this  advantage  may  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  estimate  of  the  saving  that  could 
be  etfected  in  Birmingham  by  reduction  of  the  number  of  public-houses. 
Addressing  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council  of  Birmingham  in  support  of  his 
proposal  for  the  municipalisation  of  the  local  liquor  traffic  in  January 
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wisdom  of  this  is  as  yet  so  unperceived  that  in  1904 
Parliament  sanctioned  a  further  reduction  scheme 
whereby  the  value  of  the  trade  monopoly  will  be  still 
further  increased  without  equivalent  financial  benefit 
to  the  State. 

It  is  true  that  the  Act  of  1904  put  an  end  to  the 
irrational  practice  of  presenting  new  licences  of  great 
value  to  the  trade  in  return  for  a  merely  nominal 
payment,1  and  requires  the  licensing  justices,  on  the 
grant  of  new  licences,  to  impose  such  conditions  as 
they  shall  "  think  best  adapted  for  securing  to  the 
public  any  monopoly  value  which  is  represented  by 
the  difference  between  the  value  which  the  premises 
will  bear,  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices,  when  licensed, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  premises  if  they  were  not 
licensed  "  ; 2  but  it  leaves  untouched  the  rates  of  duty 

he  said  :  "  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  first  result  of  the  Town 
Council  obtaining  this  trade  would  be,  that  without  causing  inconvenience 
to  any  single  person  who  requires  legitimate  accommodation,  they  will 
reduce  the  number  of  houses  by  at  least  1000.  What  do  you  fancy  would 
be  the  saving  which  would  result  from  that  re-arrangement  of  the  trade  ? 
You  cannot  put  the  rent,  the  taxes,  the  lighting,  and  the  management  of 
one  of  those  houses  by  any  possibility  at  less  than  £200  per  annum.  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  large  licensed  victualler  that  £500  would  not  be 
too  much  for  such  a  purpose.  But  assume  the  smaller  sum,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  Corporation  would  save,  as  soon  as  this  re-arrangement  was 
made,  £200,000  per  annum  in  the  cost  of  managing  the  traffic."  Whether 
the  actual  saving  would  be  somewhat  less  or  somewhat  more  than  this 
amount  we  are  not  concerned  at  the  moment  to  discuss.  We  merely  quote 
the  estimate  as  an  illustration  of  the  considerable  benefit  which  the  trade  un- 
doubtedly derives  from  concentration  of  its  business,  apart  from  the  additional 
benefit  which  it  derives  from  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  competitors. 

1  The  present  writers  have  elsewhere  given  detailed  evidence  of  the  folly 
and  wastefulness  of  our  policy  in  this  respect.  See  The  Temperance  Problem 
and  Social  Reform,  7th  and  subsequent  editions,  pp.  515-524  ;  also,  Public 
Interests  or  Trade  Aggrandisement  ?  pp.  50-55. 

2  See  Clause  4,  section  (2),  sub-section  (a)  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904 
(4  Edw.  VII.  chap,  xxiii.). 
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paid  by  existing  licensees.1     Even  in  respect  of  new 

licences,  the  determination  of  the  monopoly  value  is 
left  absolutely  to  the  licensing  justices,  who  may 
adopt  their  own  principles  of  valuation  or  accept  with- 
out reservation  or  modification  the  offers  of  the  trade." 

1  We  may  be  reminded  thai  under  the  provisions  of  the  I-ic  using  Act, 
1904,  additional  levies  have  been  imposed  upon  licence-holders,  and  it  may 
be  urged  that  these  levies  constitute  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  additional  value 
that  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  reduction  of  lici  nces  under  that  Act.  Such 
a  contention  is,  of  course,  inaccurate  and  unfounded.  The  additional  levies 
imposed  under  the  Act  of  1904  are  avowedly  and  explicitly  compensation 
levies  pure  and  simple.  They  benefit  neither  the  national  nor  local  exchequer, 
but  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  compensation  of  dispossessed  licence-holders. 
In  other  words,  they  are  insurance  premiums  paid  to  cover  the  risk  of  non- 
renewal. No  payment  is  levied  by  the  State  for  the  enhancement  of  value 
resulting  from  restricted  competition. 

2  Evidence  is  already  accumulating  that  the  demands  of  the  justices  will 
vary  considerably  in  different  localities.  A  few  illustrations  which  relate  to 
the  Licensing  Sessions  of  1905  may  serve  as  an  indication  both  of  the  diversity 
of  practice  on  the  part  of  licensing  justices,  and  of  the  large  sums  of  money 
that  have  hitherto  been  lost  to  the  public  : — 

1.  Chesterfield. — A  new  licence  granted  for  a  hotel  at  Shirebrook  on 
payment  of  £9000  for  monopoly  value.  {Licensing  World,  February 
11,  1905.) 

2.  Grangetown. — A  licence  granted  for  seven  years  to  a  new  hotel, 
on  payment  of  £7500  for  monopoly  value.  (Licensed  Victuallers  Gazette, 
February  10,  1905  ;  also  Licensing  World,  February  11,  1905.) 

3.  Liverpool. — A  six-day  licence  granted  to  a  restaurant.  Monopoly 
value  fixed  at  an  annual  sum  of  £250.  {Licensed,  Victuallers'  Gazette, 
February  17,  1905.) 

4.  Holborn. — A  new  licence  granted  for  two  years  to  the  Birkbeck 
restaurant.  £200  per  annum  to  be  paid  for  monopoly  value.  {Licen- 
sing World,  February  25,  1905..  and  March  11,  1905.) 

5.  Aberaman  (Glamorganshire). — A  full  licence  granted  to  the 
"Aberaman  Hotel,"  subject  to  a  payment  of  £10,000  in  respect  of 
monopoly  value.     (Licensing  World,  March  11,  1905.) 

6.  Pontypridd. — Two  new  licences  granted.  One  to  the  "Fern- 
dale  Hotel,"  and  the  other  to  the  "Station  Hotel,"  Ynyshir.  In  the 
former  case  the  monopoly  value  was  fixed  at  £2000,  and  in  the  latter  at 
£3000.     (Licensing  World,  March  11,  1905). 

7.  "  Miles  Arms,"  Avonmouth  (435  yards  from  the  old  docks).  A 
full  licence  granted  to  the  Gloucestershire  Public-House  Trust  Company, 
for  seven  years,  on  the  payment  of  £2500  for  monopoly  value,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  an  additional  £1000  if  the  licence  should  be  transferred 
to  any  brewery  or  private  publican. 
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Still,  it  is  something  gained  to  have  secured, 
even  for  new  licences  only,  a  long-delayed  statutory 
sanction  of  the  principle  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
monopoly  values  which  accrue  from  its  own  action 
and  gift.  Equity  and  logic  must  presently  compel 
similar  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  in  the  case 
of  all  existing  licences. 

The  Reduced  Cost  of  Brewing  since  1880 

Hitherto  in  this  chapter  attention  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  changes  in  law  and  administration  which, 
by  limiting  competition  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
population,  and  a  consequent  greatly  increased  demand 
for  alcohol,  have  considerably  enhanced  the  value  of  a 
publican's  licence.  But  no  survey  of  the  question 
would  be  complete  or  just  which  left  out  of  account 
the  effect  of  the  important  concessions  which  were 
made  to  the  brewers  in  1880,  when  the  beer  duty 
was  substituted  for  the  Malt  Tax.1  Their  relevance 
in  the  present  argument  is  clear.  A  decline  in  the 
cost  of  production  beDefits,  first,  the  manufacturer; 
secondly,  the  distributor  or  retailer ;  and  thirdly  (in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  or  non-monopolised  trade), 

1  That  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  aware  of  the  intimate  connection 
which  his  concessions  to  the  brewers  had  with  the  licence  duties  has 
already  been  shown  (see  p.  65).  That  he  did  not  take  it  sufficiently  into 
account  in  revising  the  scale  of  duties  in  1880  was  due  to  the  impossibility 
of  determining  in  advance  the  full  effect  of  the  concessions.  As  we  have 
seen,  while  recognising  the  value  of  the  concessions  which  he  proposed  to 
make  to  the  brewers,  he  based  his  revised  scheme  of  licence  duties  chiefly 
upon  the  enhancement  of  licence  values  which  had  resulted  from  restrictive 
legislation. 
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the  consumer,  who  is  usually  able  to  buy  the  com- 
modity at  a  reduced  price.  In  the  present  instance 
no  advantage  has  accrued  to  the  consumer,  who  pays 
at  least  as  much  for  his  beer  as  he  paid  in  1880.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  whole  advantage  has  been 
reaped  by  the  brewer  and  retailer,  who,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  tied-house  system,  tend  to  become  the 
same  person.  The  benefits  have  been  of  so  substantial 
a  character  that  they  must  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  defects  in  our  fiscal  treatment  of  the  publican.1 

The  present  beer  duty,  as  is  generally  known, 
only  dates  from  1880.  In  that  year  Mr.  Gladstone 
abolished  the  then  existing  taxes  on  malt  and  sugar 
used  in  brewing,  and  placed  the  duty  on  the  finished 
article.  He  repealed  at  the  same  time  the  duty  on 
maltsters,  and  substituted  for  the  brewer's  high 
licence  duty  of  12s.  6d.  for  every  fifty  barrels  of  beer 
brewed,  a  nominal  licence  duty  of  £1  per  annum 
chargeable  on  all  brewers  irrespective  of  the  quantity 
brewed.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  first  laid  his  proposals 
before  Parliament  he  estimated  the  permanent  benefit 
to  the  Revenue  at  £300,000  a  year,  but  this  estimate 
was  based  on  a  proposal  to  fix  the  standard  specific 
gravity  of  the  worts2  at  1055°.  The  brewers  argued 
so  strongly  that  the  Revenue  would  gain  more  than 
was  expected  if  this  standard  were  adopted,  that  Mr. 


1  If  space  permitted,  it  could  be  shown  that  corresponding  changes  in 
the  manufacture  and  blending  of  spirits  have  brought  further  advantage  to 
the  trade.     These  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  volume. 

2  Worts  are  the  produce  of  the  operation  of  mashing  grain  or  dissolving 
sugar  with  hot  water. 
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Gladstone  subsequently  gave  way  and  raised  it  to 
1057°  in  accordance  with  their  wishes.1  Experience, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
proved  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  "  quite  correct  in  his 
original  calculation."  "  We  reckon  somewhat  roughly," 
they  stated  in  1885,  "  that  each  degree  (of  gravity)  is 
worth  £150,000  per  annum,2  and  that  the  concession 
of  two  degrees  to  the  brewers  was  a  concession  of  the 
£300,000  which  it  was  at  first  anticipated  that  the 
Revenue  would  gain.  Our  conclusion  is,  therefore, 
that  the  beer  duty  is  no  more  than  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  taxes  for  which  it  has  been  substituted." 

But  the  change,  if  unremunerative  to  the  Revenue, 
conferred  important  benefits — direct  and  indirect— 
upon  the  brewers,  although,  characteristically  enough, 
they  preferred  to  represent  it  publicly  as  "  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  trade  !  "  In  the  first  place,  by  repealing 
the  malt  duty,  it  abolished  a  number  of  Excise 
restrictions  and  interferences  with  the  processes  of 
manufacture  which  had  long  been  a  grievance  with 
the  trade,  and  the  cost  of  which  they  had  formerly 
estimated  at  Is.  9^d.  per  quarter  of  malt,  and  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  at  Is.  per  quarter.4  Hence- 
forward there  was  to  be  no  interference  of  the  kind. 

1  Nine  years  later  it  was  reduced  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  standard  of 
1055°  by  Mr.  Goschen. 

2  Each  degree  of  gravity  is  now  (1905)  worth  a  sum  of  £250,000  per 
annum. 

3  28iA  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  p.  19. 

4  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccliv.  pp.  968-970. 
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The  "  Free  Mash-Ti 

Secondly,  what  is  known  as  the  "  free  mash-tun  " 
was  also  conceded.  The  old  restrictions  as  to  materials 
were  abolished.  The  brewer  was  left  free  to  brew 
from  what  he  pleased,  and  given  a  perfect  choice  both 
of  his  material  and  his  methods.  The  effect  of  all 
these  liberations  was,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out, 
"  to  open  up  new  supplies  and  new  capabilities  of 
application  of  which  previously  nobody  ever  dreamed." ' 
It  had  one  considerable  effect  in  securing  brewers 
against  fluctuations  in  profits  caused  by  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  certain  materials.  A  brewer  brewing 
solely  from  malt,  hops,  and  sugar  would  naturally 
be  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  any  one 
of  these  materials,  but  with  liberty  allowed  him  to 
use  substitutes,  he  was  practically  master  of  the 
situation. 

If  malt  were  dear,  he  could  replace  it  by  the  free 
use  of  brewing  sugars.  If  hops  were  dear,  he  could 
use  less  and  replace  with  substitutes ;  and  brewing 
sugars  when  dear  could  be  replaced  by  maize,  rice, 
sago,  or  any  similar  material  that  happened  to  be 
abundant  and  cheap.  In  a  well-managed  brewery, 
therefore,  there  is  no  longer  any  probability  of  wide 
fluctuations  in  profit,  even  if  certain  materials  happen 
to  be  selling  at  temporarily  enhanced  prices.  The 
effect  of  the  change  in  the  conditions  of  brewing  can 
be  judged  from  the  following  figures,  which  give  an 

1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccliv.  pp.  936-9:: 7. 


PLATE   V. 

The    increased    use    of   substitutes    for  malt   in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  in  the  united  kingdom  since  l88o 


Sugar, 
1,320,590  cwts. 


Malt, 
20,944,046  cwts. 


Sugar  and 
Glucose, 
2,887,278  cwts. 


Rice  and  Maize, 
1,387,562  cwts. 


Unmalted  Corn, 

36,843  cwts. 


Malt, 
19,944,650  cwts. 


1880. 


1904. 
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analysis  of  the  materials  (other  than  hops)  used  in 
brewing  in  the  last  year  of  the  old  system  and  in 
1904:— 


Materials  used  in  Brewing  in  United  Kingdom 


Rice,  Rice 

Grits,  Flaked 

Sugar, 

Year 

Un- 

including  its 

ending 
Sept. 

Malt. 

malted 

Grits,  Flaked 

Sugar. 

equivalent 
of  Syrups, 

30. 

other  similar 
Preparations. 

Glucose,  and 
Saccharum. 

Bushels.1 

Bushels.1 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1880 

55,850,790 

1,320,590 

1904 

53,185,734 

98,247 

1,387,562 

2,887,278 

The  significance  of  the  figures  is  plain.  Despite 
an  increase  in  production  of  about  five  million  barrels 
of  beer,  the  amount  of  malt  used  in  brewing  in  1904 
was  actually  less,  by  2,665,056  bushels,  than  in 
1880,  the  year  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  "free 
mash-tun "  ;  the  difference  being  accounted  for  by 
the  use  of  98,247  bushels  of  unmalted  corn,  1,387,562 
cwts.  of  rice,  maize,  etc.,  and  considerably  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  its  equivalents. 

1  In  the  accompanying  diagram  the   quantities  have  throughout  been 
expressed  as  cwts.,  the  equivalent  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Malt. 

Unmalted  Corn. 

1880 

1904         .         .         . 

Cwts. 
20,944,016 

19,944,650 

Cwts. 
36,842 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  in  making  tin;  change,  did  not 
attempt  to  "  put  a  money  value "  upon  the  advan- 
tage resulting  to  the  brewer  from  a  free  choice  of 
materials,  "  although  he  thought  it  could  not  be 
denied  it  was  a  great  benefit.  It  was  a  benefit  that 
had  a  money  value,  although  hon.  gentlemen  [i.e.  the 
brewers  in  Parliament]  would  not  admit  that  that  was 
the  case.  He  had  never  known  any  trade  affected 
by  important  legislation,  imposing  any  fiscal  change, 
that  would  allow  that  they  obtained  any  advantage." 

The  result  has  certainly  justified  Mr.  Gladstone's 
view  of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  trade,  even 
though  his  further  expectation  of  a  direct  benefit  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  cheaper  beer  has  not 
been  realised.  The  "  free  mash-tun  "  has  unquestion- 
ably cheapened  the  cost  of  production  and  led  to 
improved  methods  of  economical  manufacture,  wrhich 
have  concentrated  the  brewing  interest  in  fewer 
hands 2  and  left  a  larger  margin  of  profit  than  was 
attainable  formerly  by  the  smaller  brewers. 

1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccliv.  pp.  967-96S.  Outside  Parliament  the 
brewers  were  more  candid.  Mr.  Arthur  Bass,  M.P.,  when  presiding  at  the 
Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  School,  on  June  15,  1880, 
said  :  "  By  the  transfer  of  the  Malt  Tax  the  brewer  will  be  at  liberty  to  use 
all  kinds  of  substitutes,  and  there  is  no  question  that  raw  maize  and  raw 
grain  will  to  a  very  large  extent  take  the  place  of  barley  ;  it  will  have  a 
larger  starch-producing  power,  and  so  displace  the  commoner  sorts  of  barley. 
Not  only  that,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  bring  down  the  price  of  the 
higher  and  better  qualities."  He  made  it  plain,  however,  that  it  would  not 
be  the  consumer  who  would  benefit  by  the  change. 

2  How  close  the  brewing  monopoly  has  become  is  apparent  from  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  brewers  during  the  last  half-century — a  decline 
that  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  legislation  of  1880.  The  following 
figures  show  the  number  of  common  brewers,  or  "brewers  for  sale,"  as 
they  are  now  called,  since  1850  : — 
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The  Cheapening  of  Materials 

The  good  fortune  of  the  liquor  trade  did  not  end 
in  1880.  Since  that  date  it  has  reaped  in  an  especial 
degree  the  benefits  of  that  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
materials  which  has  been  so  striking  a  feature  of  the 
commerce  of  the  last  twenty  years.  As  Sir  William 
Harcourt  pointed  out  in  his  defence  of  the  Finance 
Bill  in  1894  :  "  The  amount  of  duty  is  a  small  thing 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  materials  has  not,  moreover,  been 
met  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  to  the 
consumer.  It  must,  therefore,  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  brewers.  They  have  used  cheaper 
materials,  their  old  materials  have  become  less  ex- 
pensive ;  they  have  used  the  substitutes  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  member  in  largely  increased  quantities ; 
while  all  the  old  materials  have  fallen  in  price,  they 
have  been  able  to  employ  new  materials  which  are 
cheaper  still ;  and  the  result  of  all  this  has  been  that 
these  great  profits  have  been  made."  l 

Some  idea  of  the  benefit  which  the  liquor  trade 
has  received  from  this  reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw 


Year  ending  March  31. 

No.  of  "  Brewers  for  Sale 

1850       . 

44,300 

1860       . 

39,948 

1870       . 

32,682 

1880       . 

21,346 

1890       . 

11,364 

1900       . 

6,447 

1905       . 

5,311 

;ures  may  be  left  withe 

)ut  comment. 

1  Hansard,  4th  Series,  vol.  xxiv. 
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materials  nuty  be  gathered    from    the    following   table. 

In  order  bo  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  temporary 
fluctuations  in  prices,  such  as  sometimes  disturb  the 
figures  for  single  years,  we  have  averaged  the  prices 
for  quinquennial  periods. 


Table  BHOWING  THE   DECLINE   in   THE    Prick   OF    I£aw 

M  ATKRIALS 


Barley, 

British. 

Barley, 
Imported. 

Maize. 

Rice. 

Sugar, 
Raw. 

Quinquennial  Period. 

Gazette 
Price  per 
Quarter. ' 

Price  per 
Cwt. 

Price  per 
Cwt. 

s.      ii. 
7      5 

Price  per 
Cwt. 

Price  per 
Cwt. 

1857-61 

ii. 
36      7 

s. 

8      3 

11      6 

d. 

27      8 

1862-66 

33      2 

7      5 

6      4 

12      7 

22      5 

1867-71 

38      8 

8    10 

7      9 

11      8 

23      4 

1872-76 

39      3 

8      6 

7      4 

9      8 

22    11 

1877-81 

35      9 

8      3 

6      0 

9    10 

22      2 

1882-86 

30      1 

6      5 

5    11 

7    11 

16      9 

1887-91 

27      2 

5    11 

5      2 

8      2 

13      4 

1892-96 

24      3 

5      1 

4      7 

7    10 

11    10 

1897-1901 

25      3 

5      7 

4      2 

8      2 

9   10 

The  above  figures  speak  for  themselves,  but  it  is 
important  to  recall  that  when,  in  1894,  the  liquor 

1  In   the   accompanying   diagram    the    price   per   cwt.    has   been   taken 
throughout,  the  figures  for  British  barley  being  as  follows  : — 


British  Barley. 

British  Barley. 

Price  per  Cwt. 

Price  per  Cwt. 

s.      d. 

s.       d. 

1857-1861 

13      8 

1882-1886 

11     3 

1862-1866 

12     5 

1887-1891 

10     2 

1867-1871 

14     6 

1892-1896 

9     1 

1872-1876 

14     9 

1897-1901 

9     6 

1877-1881 

13     5 

PLATE    VI. 

The  decline  in  the  market  price  of  raw  materials  used 
in  brewing  from  1857  to  i90i. 
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NOTE. — Rice  and  Maize  were  not  available  for  brewing  prior  to  1880. 
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trade  was  inveighing  against  the  increase  in  the  beer 
and  spirit  duties  then  imposed,  the  price  of  raw 
material  used  in  beer  had  fallen  to  a  point  lower 
than  any  man  then  living  could  remember.  As  it 
was  pointed  out  in  The  Statist,  "  although  other 
expenses  have  materially  altered,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sistently disputed  that  the  net  profit  on  brewing  is 
greater  now  than  ever  before,  and  will  continue  so 
long  as  the  cost  of  producing  stands  at  only  40  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  net  sale  price.  The  public,  and 
nearly  all  consumers,  pay  just  the  same  now  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  so  low  as  at  other  times  when 
it  was  much  higher."  ; 

This  last  fact  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  in  the  whole  set  of  facts  which  have  to 
be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  In 
every  other  industry  the  consumer  would  have 
benefited  immediately  from  the  cheapening  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  and,  especially,  from  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  materials ;  but  in  the  case  of 
this  industry  the  public  has  gained  nothing  from  the 
change.  Prices  have  been  maintained.  Ordinary 
economic  forces  have  been  arbitrarily  restrained  by 
the  fact  that  the  trade  is  a  close  monopoly. 

1  See  also  Minority  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Beer  Materials 
(1899),  p.  12:  "The  materials  used  by  a  brewer  twenty -five  years  ago 
(together  with  the  Malt  Tax)  cost  24s.  per  barrel  of  thirty -six  gallons. 
Owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  of  material,  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
hops  used,  and  the  dilution  practised  (as  over  five  barrels  of  beer  are  now 
made  from  less  material  than  was  formerly  used  for  four),  the  cost  of 
beer  to  the  brewer,  for  raw  material,  with  beer  duty,  is  now  only  12s.  6d. 
per  barrel.  It  is  passing  strange  that  with  this  extraordinary  difference  in 
cost,  the  price  of  beer  should  remain  practically  the  same." 
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The  Tied-House  System 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  admitting,  in  1894,  the  gain  to 
the  brewer  from  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials,  pleaded  the  modifying  fact  that,  "  as 
materials  got  cheaper,  and  as  profits  increased,  brewers 
were  compelled  to  bid  higher  prices  for  the  houses 
which  were  the  channels  for  conveying  the  liquor  to 
the  consumers."  l  But  there  is  another  side  to  this 
fact  which  Mr.  Whitbread  did  not  mention.  No 
doubt  competition  among  the  brewers  themselves  has 
enhanced  the  values  of  licensed  houses,  but  it  must 

1  This  alleged  "compulsion"  to  "bid  higher  prices"  for  public-ho 
is  obviously  not  a  consequence  of  cheaper  materials  and  increased  profits, 
but  is  due  solely  to  speculative  competition  among  brewers  themselves.  As 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  prices  paid  for  public-houses  are  often  not 
real  values  but,  to  a  large  extent,  artificial  values  brought  about  by  severe 
competition  among  rival  brewers.  The  prices  paid  are  not  those  which 
private  publicans  would  be  prepared  to  give  under  ordinary  trade  conditions 
as  retailers.  They  represent  rather  the  values  of  particular  houses  to  the 
brewer  as  a  manufacturer.  That  is  to  say,  the  brewer  is  concerned  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  house  as  an  outlet  for  his  manufactures,  and  he  is  pre] 
to  sacrifice  a  very  large  portion  of  the  retail  profit  so  long  as  he  can  secure 
the  manufacturer's  profit.  It  has  happened  in  this  way  that,  with  the 
brewers  bidding  against  each  other  for  outlets  for  their  trade,  licensed 
[•remises  have  realised  in  recent  years  values  that  are  largely  artificial. 
The  brewer,  in  considering  the  purchase  of  a  particular  house,  has  regard  to 
the  rent  which  he  can  obtain  for  the  house  and  the  profit  on  its  trade,  and, 
in  the  stress  of  competition,  he  is  often  prepared  to  invest  a  sum  upon 
which  he  can  only  hope  to  get  back  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  The 
supreme  consideration  with  him  is  the  value  of  the  house  as  a  market  for 
his  manufactures.  In  the  purchase  of  public-houses  in  London  to-day,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  invest  £15  for  every  barrel  of  beer  sold  per  annum  in  the 
house  purchased,  while  the  ordinary  rate  of  investment  is  from  £10  to  £15. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  an  investment  of  £5  per  barrel  of  trade  was  con- 
sidered extravagant.  The  same  consideration  of  rent  and  barrelage  applies 
to  small  country  houses  also,  and  it  is  this  which  explains  the  high  prices 
constantly  given  by  brewers  for  small  country  inns,  the  trade  of  which  is 
notoriously  small.  The  price  paid  is  not  based  upon  the  prospective  profits 
of  the  retail  trade,  but  is  determined  largely  by  the  value  of  the  house  to 
the  brewer  as  a  manufacturer. 
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also  be  remembered  that,  as  a  brewer  increases  the 
number  of  public-houses  under  his  control,  so  does  he 
enlarge  the  volume  of  his  trade  and  the  sum  of  his 
profits,  and  this,  altogether  apart  from  the  retail 
profits,  which  are  also  his  where  the  "  management " 
system  is  adopted,  or  the  difference  in  the  prices 
charged  to  the  publican  where  the  "tie"  is  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  This  difference  is  not  uniform  over 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  at  its  lowest  it  represents 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  brewer's  profits.  In  a 
paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dover  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Protection  Association,  in  December 
1883,  it  was  stated  that  "We  are  well  aware  that 
a  great  portion  of  '  tied '  members  in  the  trade  pay 
an  all-round  excess  sum  of  four  shillings  per  barrel 
of  thirty-six  gallons."  An  article  published  in  The 
Statist,  in  1894,  put  the  difference  at  "nearly  40 
per  cent,"  and  concluded  that,  "  so  long  as  the 
practice  of  tying  trade  is  permitted,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  brewing  company  whose  trade  is  nearly  all 
tied  should  earn  much  greater  profits  than  other 
brewers,  who  have  to  give  heavy  discounts  to  effect 
sales."  J 

In  addressing  meetings  of  shareholders,  brewers  are 
usually  more  alive  to  this  than  when  opposing 
taxation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Dartford  Brewery  Company,  in  addressing  the 
shareholders  in  February  1902,  said:  "With  fifty- 
one  more  houses  in  our  possession,  it  will  be  a  strange 

1  The  following  list  of  prices  was  circulated  in  a  small  South  of  England 
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thing  to  me  if,  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  our 
profits,  which  last  year  gave  us  1G.I  per  cent  on 
the  ordinary  shares,  do  not  show  a  very  substantia] 
increased  ratio  on  the  whole  ordinary  shares  of  the 
company." 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that,  in  estimating  the 
increased  profits  of  the  trade,  we  have  taken  no 
account  of  the  increase  in  taxation  since  1880.  The 
reason  can  be  easily  stated.  The  increased  taxation 
has  been  paid  not  by  the  trade,  but,  as  we  show  in  a 
later  chapter,  by  the  consumer.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  admitted  as  even  a  partial  offset  against  the 
considerable  financial  advantages  reaped  by  the  trade 
since  1880. 


town  with  a  population  of  12,000,  and  87  licensed  premises.     It  indicates 
the  great  difference  in  prices  to  free  and  tied  houses  : — 


Free  House. 

Tied  House. 

Brandy  (per  { 

Whisky 

Gin 

gallon 

£0   19     0 
0  15     0 
0  12     0 

£1      9     0 
10     0 
0  13     6 

Rum 

, 

0   14     6 

0  16     0 

Bitter  Ale 

0     12 

0     1     8 

Burton  Ale 

0     1     3 

0     1     8 

Stout 

, 

0     12 

0     1     6 

Old  Beer 

, 

0     12 

0     16 

"Four"  Ale 

' 

0     0     9 

0     1     0 

Morning  Leader,  August  27,  1902. 

See  also  Minority  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Beer  Materials 
(1899),  p.  14,  where  it  is  stated  that  "there  is  generally  a  difference  of  6s. 
to  8s.  per  barrel  in  favour  of  free  houses  and  unsubsidised  clubs." 
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Summary  of  Argument 

The  simple  truth  is  that  since  1880,  as  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  our  legislative  and  administrative 
dealings  with  the  liquor  trade,  we  have  so  ordered 
our  policy  as  to  ensure  the  continuous  enrichment 
of  the  trade  without  corresponding  benefit  to  the 
community.  Action  has  been  taken  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  sobriety  and  public  order  without  regard 
to  inevitable  financial  effects  which  could,  and  should, 
have  been  foreseen.  To  have  appreciated  those 
financial  consequences  would  not  have  detracted  in 
the  smallest  way  from  the  moral  and  social  results 
aimed  at.  On  the  contrary,  attention  to  them  would 
have  subserved  temperance  ends  by  making  some 
subsequent  legislation  unnecessary  and  the  remainder 
more  effective.  Difficult,  and  often  costly,  reduction 
schemes  would  have  been  made  unnecessary  if  the 
economic  check  of  adequate  taxation  had  been 
applied ;  while  the  State  would  have  received  a  large 
and  just  addition  to  its  revenue.  The  absence  of 
the  economic  check  in  the  very  early  stages  of  our 
licensing  history  is,  of  course,  intelligible.  It  would 
have  been  out  of  place  in  a  system  of  virtual  free 
trade.  But  from  the  time  when  the  social  effects  of 
the  traffic  turned  the  mind  of  the  legislature  increas- 
ingly  in  the  direction  of  restriction,  it  should  have 
been  progressively  applied.  Restriction  involved 
monopoly,  and  monopoly,  in  the  measure  in  which 
it  became  stringent,  involved  the  progressive  enhance- 

VOL.  I  I 
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ment  of  the  privilege  <>t*  a  licence  and  the  increasing 
enrichmenl  of  the  publican.     How  far  this  enhance- 
ment of  value  had  gone,  even  prior  to  1880,  has  beeE 
made   plain    in    preceding   chapters.       In    1840    the 
average  cost  of  a  licence  to  retail  spirits  in  England 
and   Wales   was    only   6s.    3d.   more    than    in    1800, 
although  the  population  had  grown  in   the  interval 
by  nearly  seven  millions.     Even  in  1880  the  average 
cost   of  a    retail    spirit  licence   was   only    £'1  :  1 7  :  2 
more  than  in  1800,  although  the  quantity  of  spirits 
(British   and    Foreign)   charged   with   duty   for   con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  in 
the  interval  by  about  25,000,000  gallons.     Between 
1840  and   1880  no  change  of  any  kind  wTas  made  in 
the  scale  and  rate  of  duty  charged  for  a  publican's 
spirit   licence,  although    the    population  of  England 
and  Wales  had  grown  in  the  interval  by  ten  millions. 
In  1880,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Gladstone  revised  and. 
increased  the  duties,  but  the  increase,  as  he  himself 
truly    said,    was    "  not    of    a    very    large    financial 
consequence,"  involving  only  an  average  increase  of 
£5  per  licence.      During  the  last  twenty-five  years 
no  further  increase  has  taken  place,  although  in  the 
meantime   the   community,  by  its  restrictive  action, 
has  considerably  enhanced  the  value  of  the  monopoly. 
Since  1880,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  public  action,  the 
number    of  public -houses   in    the    United    Kingdom 
has   declined  by  no   fewer  than   5225,  although   the 
population  has  increased  in  the  same  period  by  nearly 
eight   millions,    and   the    national    expenditure    upon 
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alcohol  by  more  than  £23,000,000  !  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  possession  of  a  licence  is  necessarily 
a  much  more  lucrative  privilege  than  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  yet  not  only  has  there  been  no 
increase  in  the  scale  of  taxation,  but  the  aggregate 
proceeds  of  the  licence  duties,  although  somewhat 
higher,  owing  to  the  enhancement  of  rateable  values, 
than  in  1881,  are  actually  less  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Legis- 
lative and  administrative  action,  in  short,  has  had 
the  effect  of  enriching  the  trade  without  corresponding 
benefit  to  the  community.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
remedy  the  financial  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  to 
place  the  licence  duties  upon  a  satisfactory  and 
equitable  fiscal  basis,  we  have  aggravated  past  neglect 
by  still  further  enhancing  the  value  of  the  monopoly 
and  leaving  the  trade  to  reap  the  whole  of  the 
advantage.  Our  unwisdom  has  not  stopped  even 
there.  Not  only  have  we  intensified  an  already 
close  monopoly  by  limiting  competition  in  the  face 
of  a  growing  demand  for  liquor,  but  we  have  made 
concessions  of  a  most  valuable  kind  to  the  brewers, 
which  have  enormously  lessened  the  cost  of  production 
without  any  equivalent  benefit  to  the  consumer,  who 
pays  as  much  for  his  beer  to-day  as  he  did  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Indeed,  judged  in  relation  to  gravity, 
he  actually  pays  more  to-day  than  he  did  in  1880. 
To  sum  the  matter  up  briefly  :  As  the  result  of  our 
long-continued  indifference  to  fiscal  principles  in  our 
treatment  of  the  publican,  we  have  before   us  this 
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extraordinary  contrast:  that  while  the  publican  in 
the  Transvaal  is  able  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of 
£100  for  his  licence  in  all  but  the  very  smallest 
places,  75  per  cent  of  the  publicans  in  England 
pay  from  £4  :  10s.  to  £25  only,  while  the  average 
duty  is  only  £21  :  5s.  ! 

Revision  of  the  Duties  imperatively  required 

In  view  of  such  facts  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
revision  and  increase  of  the  licence  duties  can  be 
longer  delayed.  It  is  certainly  true  that  to-day,  as 
a  well-known  economic  writer  has  reminded  us,1  the 
matter  "  demands  peculiar  attention  from  the  econo- 
mist." "  It  is  an  accepted  principle,"  says  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hirst,  "  that  a  Government  ought  not  to  confer  a 
valuable  franchise  upon  an  individual,  except  for  an 
adequate  consideration."  This  being  so,  it  is  not 
easy  to  choose  words  which  "  can  adequately  describe 
the  folly  and  enormity  of  the  laws  by  which  there 
are  given  annually  throughout  this  kingdom,  to  indi- 
viduals arbitrarily  chosen,  by  authorities  arbitrarily 
appointed,  thousands  of  lucrative  franchises  to  which 
the  donees  have  no  claim,  and  for  which  thev  make  a 
nominal  payment  only."  2 

Five  years  ago,3  the  Spectator,  in  discussing 
possible  new  sources  of  revenue  for  the  Government. 

1  F.  W.  Hirst,  The  Economic  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  392. 

"  Ibid.  See  also  articles  by  the  same  writer  in  the  Economic  Journal, 
vol.  X.  p.  10S,  and  the  Speaker,  March  16  and  23,  1901  ;  also  A  Preface  to 
the  Budget  (1905),  pp.  77-83. 

3  October  27,  1900. 
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stated  that :  "In  our  belief  their  best  plan  will  be 
to  deal  with  our  licensing  system,  and  divert  into 
the  Treasury  money  now  literally  thrown  at  the 
heads  of  the  possessors  of  existing  licences."  "  Surely," 
it  added,  "  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  stop  this  waste."  Nearly  three 
years  later 1  the  Spectator  repeated  its  protest,  remind- 
ing us  that  "  When  the  State  confers  a  monopoly  it 
has  a  right  to  charge  for  the  concession  a  sum  pro- 
portionate to  the  pecuniary  benefit  the  grantee  receives 
owing  to  the  grant  of  such  monopoly."  "  Our  refusal 
to  adopt  the  high  licence  system,"  it  was  added,  "  is 
utterly  unreasonable.  We  are  missing  a  source  of 
revenue  of  many  millions  a  year." 

A  year  later  still2  the  same  journal  reminded  its 
readers  that  "  The  essential,  the  dominating  fact  of 
the  legal,  political,  and  financial  situation  as  regards 
the  licensing  question,  is  that  the  State  creates  by  its 
act  a  trade  monopoly,  and  a  monopoly  of  a  most 
valuable  kind.  .  .  .  The  Government,  no  doubt,  take 
a  relatively  small  sum  in  acknowledgment  of  the  boon 
they  confer,  but  the  benefit  they  give  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  money  they  receive."  Alluding,  in 
terms  of  approval,  to  the  provision  contained  in 
Clause  4  of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1904,  for  exacting 
the  full  monopoly  value  of  all  new  licences,  the 
Spectator  added :  "  We  hold,  however,  that  it 
cannot  be  wise  to  make  so  strong  a  distinction 
between  the  holders  of  old   and  new  licences,   and 

1  March  28,  1903.  2  April  23,  1904. 
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we  think  that:  a  considerable  increase  should  be  made 
in  the  sums  paid  to  the  State  by  the  exisl  ing  licences." 
The  matter  is  one  of  national  rather  than  of  party 
importance,  and  the  anomalies  connected  with  it 
have  lately  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
administrators  of  the  law  as  well  as  upon  the  notice 
of  politicians.  The  Chairman  of  the  West  Castle 
Ward  Bench  (County  of  Northumberland),  in  his 
address  to  the  Court  in  August  1898,  pointed  out 
that  "  by  the  steady  limitation  of  the  number  of 
licences,  a  monopoly  has  been  established  which  causes 
such  licences  to  become  of  very  substantial  value 
indeed.  .  .  .*  I  stated,  this  time  last  year,  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  licences  in  the  City  of  New- 
castle alone  was  probably  £2,000,000,  but  it  has 
been  represented  to  me  that  £3,000,000  would  be 
within  the  mark,  and,  further,  that  the  value  is  daily 
increasing.  If  this  be  the  case,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  huge  vested  interest,  so  to  speak, 
which  is  growing  up  in  our  midst."  To  illustrate 
the  point,  the  Chairman  stated  that  "  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent  only  upon  the  monopoly  would  pay  off  the 
whole  debt  of  Newcastle  City  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years.     Or,  again,  that   5   per  cent  upon  the  value 

1  It  is  noteworthy  that,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  Times  anticipated 
this  inevitable  result  of  limitation.  In  discussing  (April  13,  1871)  the 
probable  effect  of  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill,  it  stated  :  "Henceforth  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  very  few  new  licences  will  be  granted  till  a  great  reduction  has 
been  effected  in  the  number  of  public-houses.  The  profits  of  existing  licence- 
holders  will  thus  be  progressively  increased,  and  each  successive  forfeiture 
by  reason  of  misconduct  will  render  the  business  of  well-conducted  houses 
more  and  more  lucrative."  Events,  despite  the  failure  of  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill, 
bave  amply  justified  this  prediction. 
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of  the  licences  would  pay  more  than  half  all  the 
rates."  1 

It  was  this  aspect  of  the  question  that  appealed  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  in  1901. 
In  their  Final  Report'2  the  Commissioners  recorded 
their  opinion  that  the  trading  licences  afforded  "  a 
most  appropriate  means  by  which  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  rateable  property  " 
might  be  relieved.  "  Some  of  them,  at  any  rate," 
they  added,  "  might  be  substantially  increased  with- 
out any  very  great  hardship,  and  although  it  is 
perhaps  beyond  our  province  to  consider  this  side  of 
the  question,  we  may,  at  least,  refer  to  a  suggestion 
which  has  obtained  considerable  support,  namely, 
that  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  value  attaching  to 
the  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not 
in  all  cases,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  hotels,  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community."  They  pointed  out  that 
"  the  increase  and  development "  of  these,  among 
other  licence  duties,  "  would  involve  no  increased 
draft  upon  the  existing  resources  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  in  them  the  ratepayers  may  be  said  to  possess  a 
property  capable  of  development  and  improvement, 
and  one  which  may  be  made  the  means  of  affording 
considerable  relief  from  the  existing  burdens  of  local 
taxation."      These   declarations    are    signs   that   the 

1  Newcastle  Evening  Chronicle,  August  27,  1898.  See  also  the  statement 
of  Lord  Provost  Mitchell  Thomson,  at  the  Edinburgh  Licensing  Court,  on 
April  12,  1898,  quoted  in  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform, 
7th  and  subsequent  editions,  p.  522. 

'2  Cd.  638  (1901),  p.  21. 
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importance  of  the  question  is  at  last  beginning  to  be 
realised,  and  that  a  substantial  increase  in  the  licence 
duties  may  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  The 
matter  is  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any 
wise  and  comprehensive  attempt  to  reorganise  the 
bases  of  taxation,  and  a  settlement  of  it  must  form  a 
part  of  any  satisfactory  scheme  for  the  readjustment 
of  national  and  local  finance. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE    BASIS    OF    THE    DUTIES 


In  the  legislative  treatment  of  this  question  something 
more  than  an  increase  of  the  duties  is  needed.  The 
present  scale  of  taxation  is  defective  not  only  because 
it  is  inadequate,  but  also  because  it  is  anomalous. 
In  any  proposals  for  the  revision  of  the  licence  duties, 
regard  must  be  had  not  merely  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  duties,  but  also  to  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  based,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  and  equity  in 
the  actual  application  of  the  principle. 

The  present  basis  of  the  publican's  licence  duty  is 
annual  value  ;  that  is,  "  the  rent  which  a  hypothetical 
tenant  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  for  the 
privilege  of  occupying    the  property."  1     Originally, 

1  Minority  Report  on  Local  Taxation,  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir 
George  Murray  (1901),  p.  98.  Section  47  of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1872  declares 
that  "The  annual  value  of  premises  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  the 
annual  rent  which  a  tenant  might  be  reasonably  expected,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  to  pay  for  the  same,  if  he  undertook  to  pay  all  tenant's  rates 
and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  rent-charge  (if  any),  and  if  the  landlord 
undertook  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  repairs  and  insurance  and  other  expenses 
(if  any)  necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a  state  to  command  the  said 
rent,  and  if  no  licence  were  granted  in  respect  thereof ;  but  no  land  shall  be 
included  in  such  premises  other  than  any  pleasure  grounds  or  flower  or 
kitchen  garden,  yard,  or  curtilage  usually  held  and  occupied  and  used  by 
the  persons  residing  in  and  frequenting  the  house." 
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the  amount  charged  was  a  fixed  sum,  bul    is  1787 

Mr.  Pitt  adopted  the  principle  of  a  rent  value  for 
the  publican's  spirit  licence,  and  in  1816  the  same 
principle  was  applied  to  the  publican's  beer  licence. 
In  1880,  when  the  present  "  full "  licence  was  created, 
the  rent  basis  was  continued.1 

Apparently  the  principle  of  a  rent  basis  was 
borrowed  by  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  legislation  of  1778 
and  1779,  which  imposed  a  tax,  proportioned  to 
annual  value,  on  inhabited  houses,2  and  it  had  already 
been  used  by  him  in  1785  when  he  revived  the 
project  of  a  tax  on  all  retail  shops.3  Originally  he 
seems  to  have  intended  to  apply  the  principle  to  the 
licence  duties  imposed  in  1784  on  traders  in  excisable 
commodities,  who  were  to  be  taxed  "  according  to  the 
extent  and  profit  of  their  respective  mode  of  business," 4 

1  The  Licensing  Act  of  1872  (35  &  36  Vic.  c.  94)  imposed  a  qualification 
of  annual  value  for  all  new  public-house  licences.  In  London,  and  in  towns 
with  a  population  of  not  less  than  100,000,  a  rateable  value  of  £50  was  re- 
quired. In  towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  100,000  and  more  than 
10,000,  the  minimum  annual  value  was  fixed  at  £30  ;  elsewhere  it  is  £15. 
In  the  case  of  public-house  licences  granted  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
no  qualification  of  annual  value  is  required. 

2  The  Act  of  1778  had  exempted  shops  and  warehouses  attached  to 
dwelling-houses  or  in  communication  with  them,  but  the  repealing  Act  of 
1779,  which  imposed  new  duties,  made  all  such  shops  and  warehouses  liable 
to  the  duty  equally  with  the  dwelling-house.  The  Act  of  1778  specified 
that  all  houses  were  to  be  assessed  at  "the  full  annual  value." 

3  This  obnoxious  measure  had  a  brief  and  chequered  existence,  arousing 
the  strong  resentment  of  shop-keepers,  who  contended  that  they,  and  not 
the  consumer,  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  claimed,  bore  the  burden  of  the  tax.  In 
moving  his  anuual  resolution  for  repeal  in  1787  (April  24)  Mr.  Fox 
stated  that  the  revenue  from  it  amounted  to  £59,000  per  annum,  of  which 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  adjacent  parishes  paid  £43,000. 
Two  years  later  (April  2,  17S9)  Mr.  Pitt,  while  declaring  himself  un- 
convinced, accepted  Mr.  Fox's  motion  and  repeal  was  carried.  (Annual 
Jlegister,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  146.) 

4  See  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv.   p.  1029.     Cf.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
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but  the  terms  of  the  Act  (24  Geo.  III.  c.  41)  showed 
that  the  design  had  not  been  carried  out.  The  choice 
of  basis,  both  in  1785  and  1787,  was  clearly  governed 
by  the  belief  that  the  rent  value  offered  the  most 
equitable  basis  of  taxation.  This  is  plain  from  Mr. 
Pitt's  own  statement  in  introducing  his  proposal 
for  a  shop  tax  on  May  9,  1785.  "  The  mode  in  which 
he  meant  to  lay  this  on  the  public,"  he  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  was  to  regulate  the  tax  by 
the  rent  of  the  shop ;  which  rent,  he  should  suppose, 
always  bore  a  proportion  to  the  profits  of  the  business 
and  the  traffic  carried  on  within  it.  In  this  tax  he 
was  willing  to  have  the  proportion  more  favourable 
to  the  lower  class  of  dealers." x  It  was  the  same 
belief  in  the  reliableness  of  the  rent  basis  as  an 
index  to  the  value  of  the  licence  that  led  to  its  appli- 
cation to  spirit  retailers  in  1787. 2  That  the  belief  was 
less  well  -  founded  than  Mr.  Pitt  supposed  is  now 
hardly  open  to  doubt,  and  the  unequal  operation  of 
the  rating  principle  was  early  insisted  upon.  An 
anonymous  pamphlet,3  published  in  1830,  pointed 
out  that  "  the  Government,  in  attempting  to  appor- 
tion the  tax  to  the  extent  of  trade,  has  assumed  that 
the  trade  bears  a  proportion  to  the  rent  of  the  house 
where  it  is  carried  on,  an  assumption  widely  different 
from    the    fact ;    for    there    are    many    instances    of 

Inland  Revenue  for  the  years  1856-1869,  vol.  i.  p.  49;  also  Dowell,  History 
of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  553-554. 

2  See  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  the  years  1856- 
1869,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

3  Hints  on  Licensing  Publicans. 
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publicans  who  sell  fivefold  or  tenfold  more  beer  than 
others  who  pay  equal  or  more  rent,  and  it  La  common 
for  the  draught  of  pot-houses  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  inns."  A  similar  criticism  was  made  by  the 
Special  Commissioners  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  George  IV.'s  reign  to  "  inquire  into  the  Excise 
Establishment,  and  into  the  management  and  collec- 
tion of  the  Excise  Revenue,"  who  discussed  the  matter 
in  detail  in  their  19th  Report  (1836).  "  The  amount, 
as  originally  fixed,  was,"  they  pointed  out,1  "  made  to 
depend  on  the  value  at  which  the  premises  in  which 
the  trade  was  carried  on  were  rated  for  the  house-tax, 
or,  on  the  cessation  of  this  tax,  at  the  actual  or  esti- 
mated rent  of  such  premises.  This  mode  of  assessment," 
they  urged,  "  cannot  be  considered  as  an  appropriate 
one,  not  only  on  account  of  the  subsequent  total 
repeal  of  the  house-tax,2  which  formed  the  leading 
rule  by  which  it  w7as  fixed,  but  also  because  the  rent 
of  the  premises  has,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  amount  of  spirits  sold  in 
them.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
better  class  of  inns  and  hotels,  as  to  which  the  rents 
are  generally  the  highest  on  the  scale,  wThilst  the  sale 
of  spirits  is  altogether  a  secondary  and  inconsiderable 
object.  It  is  wrell  known,  on  the  other  hand,"  they 
continued,  "  that  those  premises  in  which  by  far  the 
largest  retail  trade  of  spirits  known  in  modern  times 
is  carried  on,  are  intrinsically  of  little  comparative 
value,   and    offer    no    accommodation    for  any   other 

1  P.  36.  !  Reimposed  in  1851. 
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purpose  ;  and  a  rent  fixed  according  to  the  usual  mode 
of  calculation,  and  a  licence  duty  rated  accordingly, 
would  bear  no  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  spirits 
sold,  or  to  the  profits  made  under  such  licence." 

In  support  of  their  view,  the  Commissioners 
published  a  series  of  tables,1  based  on  detailed  returns 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Excise.  An  analysis  of 
one  of  these  tables  shows  that,  of  sixty-six  publicans 
paying  the  maximum2  licence  duty  in  one  London 
district,  five  sold  less  than  100  gallons  of  spirits  per 
annum ;  six  between  100  and  200  gallons ;  seven 
between  200  and  300  gallons ;  five  between  300  and 
400  gallons ;  seven  between  400  and  500  gallons ; 
eight  from  500  to  750  gallons  ;  nine  from  750  to  1000 
gallons  ;  twelve  from  1000  to  2500  gallons  ;  five  from 
2500  to  5000  gallons  ;  one  sold  over  7000  gallons,  and 
one  nearly  95,000  gallons  !  That  these  inequalities 
were  not  exceptional  is  clear  from  tables  given  for 
four  other  London  districts,  as  well  as  for  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
and  other  towns.3  The  fact  that  all  public-houses  of 
£50  annual  value  and  upwards  were  then  charged  the 

1  See  Appendix  to  \§th  Report,  pp.  106-133. 

2  Similar  inequalities  appear  at  other  grades  of  the  scale. 

3  Many  of  the  petitions  presented  to  Parliament  against  the  additional 
50  per  cent  charged  on  the  spirit  licence  duties  in  1834  contained  strong 
protests  against  the  choice  of  rateable  value  as  the  basis  of  taxation.  The 
Licensed  Victuallers  and  Innkeepers  of  Leeds,  for  example,  declared  that 
there  "is  a  manifest  and  palpable  injustice  in  taxing  them  for  licences  to 
retail  spirits  according  to  the  scale  or  rental  of  their  houses  and  premises, 
because  it  is  notorious  that  the  size  and  rental  of  the  respective  premises 
occupied  by  your  petitioners  can  in  no  respect  be  fair  criteria  or  means 
by  which  to  measure  the  quantum  of  spirits  sold  or  consumed  therein,  many 
of  your  petitioners  occupying  premises  of  a  greater  rental  than  others,  and 
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same  rate  of  dutv  no  doubt  accentuated  the  ditference, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  same  measure  of  difference 
does  not  exist  to-day  under  the  greatly  extended 
gradation  of  scale ;  but  an  inequality  of  some  kind  is 
inseparable  from  a  scale  of  duties  in  which  graduation 
3es  at  a  point  much  below  the  value  of  the  la:_  -" 
houses.  Even  below  that  point  accurate  discrimina- 
tion is  not  possible  on  a  rental  basis,  owing  to 
inevitable  variations  in  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  trade  done  in  different  houses  similarly  rated. 
Such  variations  are  often  due  to  conditions  which 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  fully  to  appreciate  in 
-  ssing  licensed  houses  for  rating  purpo?  - 

"    :thers  of  your  petitioners. 

occupying  premises  of  about  the  same  scale  or  rental,  differ  from  each  other 

in  i  c      ■  ,  amount     ~         ril      -:Id  and  consumed  in 

their  respective  premises  from  various  ea"-   -  liefly  those  of  a  local 

The   iieens  I    .       ■  nonnced  1  i 

ial  and  unjust  nation  wai  passed  by 

the  trade  in  S  -i  declared 

-  -  -  I  a  just  or  eq   . 

nof  the  quantum  of  busin  -  consumption  c:  rein." 

Similar  protests  came  fror..  £  imis- 

sioner;  11-42       7  :e  regarded 

:  wn   in   the   records   of  the  Country 

•'On  J;  •  ■"  _       ral  meeting  was  held 

*e  Subscription  Rooms  r  the  purpose  of 

-  [Jtol 

[t  ipon  unfair  prii.  .   -much 

dler  who  vended  a  situ,  as  charged 

as  much  as  one  who  vended  ten  times  1  stances 

" :   wait  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer,    but  it  wa- 

eonse:.  the  approaching  a  of  Parliament,  and  the  general 

•       Exchequer 
pon  Mr.  John  Wood, 
.airman  of  the  Board       8  ire  referred  I 

21,  1848,  -  to  us,   an  entry 

I  -  informs  as  1  .an  opinion  adverse  to  any 
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Difficulties  of  Assessment 

It  is  these  difficulties  of  assessment  which  provide, 
probably,  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  present 
basis  of  licence  taxation.  Theoretically,  the  method 
of  assessment  is  clear.  In  actual  practice  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  and  complicated  by  several 
disturbing  factors.  In  England l  the  guide  to  value 
is  the  Inhabited  House  Duty,'2  which  is  differently 
assessed  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Within  the 
metropolitan  area,  as  defined  by  the  Valuation 
(Metropolis)  Act  of  1869,  the  basis  of  taxation  for 
Inhabited  House  Duty  is  the  gross  rateable  value 3  as 
ascertained  by  the  rating  authorities  for  local  rates. 

1  In  Scotland  the  guide  to  value  is  also  the  Inhabited  House  Duty, 
which,  in  the  comparative  absence  of  the  tied-house  system,  almost  always 
follows  the  rental.  In  Ireland  the  Poor  Law  valuation  plus  20  per  cent  is 
taken.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  is  sometimes  50  per  cent  or  even  75  per 
cent  below  the  rent.  A  new  valuation  is,  however,  being  made  in  Ireland, 
although  up  to  the  present  (June  1905)  it  has  been  carried  out  in  Belfast 
only.  There  the  valuation  is  now  arrived  at  on  similar  lines  to  those 
adopted  for  the  Inhabited  House  Duty  in  England.  See  Final  Report 
{Ireland)  of  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  p.  16.  Also  Reports  on 
the  Irish  Valuation  Acts,  No.  370  (1902)  and  No.  337  (1903). 

2  As  a  matter  of  law  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  has  the  right  to  make  an 
independent  assessment  for  licence  duty.  He  is  entitled  to  have  before 
him  (1)  the  gross  estimated  rental  for  poor  rate  purposes,  (2)  the  assessment 
for  Inhabited  House  Duty,  and  (3)  the  actual  rent  paid  by  the  tenant,  and 
the  largest  of  these  items  he  may  select  as  the  annual  value  of  the  house 
for  licence  duty.     In  practice  the  method  adopted  is  as  above. 

3  By  Section  4  of  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869,  "the  term  'gross 
value '  means  the  annual  rent  which  a  tenant  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  to  pay  for  an  hereditament,  if  the  tenant 
undertook  to  pay  all  usual  tenant's  rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation 
rent-charge,  if  any  ;  and  if  the  landlord  undertook  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
repairs  and  insurance  and  the  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain 
the  hereditament  in  a  state  to  command  that  rent ;  and  the  term  'rateable 
value'  means  the  gross  value  after  deducting  therefrom  the  probable  annual 
average  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  as  aforesaid." 
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The  methods  by  which  t  bis  "gross  value"  is  determined 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  and  are 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  resolution-  passed  at  the 
Assessment  Conferences  convened  by  the  London 
County  Council  in  1893-94,  1899  and  1904.1  Out  ide 
the  metropolitan  area  the  method  of  assessment  varies. 
Where  public-houses  have  been  recently  sold,  and  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  money  is  ascertainable,  it  is 
taken  into  account  by  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  when 
fixing  the  amount  of  assessment  for  Inhabited  House 
Duty.  Similarly,  where  premiums  have  been  paid, 
and  the  amount  of  these  can  be  ascertained,  they  also 
are  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  assessment 
value.  It  is  not  often,  however,  outside  London, 
that  this  information  is  obtainable,  and  the  general 
practice  in  the  case  of  tied  houses  is  to  ascertain,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  rack-rental  value  on  the  basis  of 
(1)  the  actual  'tied'  rent  paid  ;  and  (2)  the  number 
of  barrels  sold  by  the  tenant,  and  the  discount  that 
would  be  allowed  by  the  brewer  if  there  were  no  '  tie '  ; 
the  amount  so  arrived  at  being  compared,  when 
possible,  with  the  rents  paid  by  the  tenants  of  free 
houses,  making  allowance  for  repairs  and  premiums, 
if  known. 

Speaking  generally,  assessments  outside  London 
are  largely  based  on  the  Poor  Rate  valuations,  and 
while  many  of  these  are  fairly  reliable,  being  fixed  by 
expert  valuers  called  in  by  the  local  authority  for  the 

1  See  L.C.C.  Reports,  No.   168  (1897),  p.  2  ;  No.  440  (1899),  p.  4  ;  and 
No.  795  (1904),  p.  4.     See  also  Appendix  to  present  volume. 
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special  purpose  of  valuing  licensed  property  ;  others, 
representing,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  are  far  less  satisfactory,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  thoroughly  competent  and  vigilant 
assessment  committee.  That  the  assessment  of  licensed 
property  is,  even  under  normal  circumstances, 
peculiarly  difficult  must  be  allowed,1  and  the  difficulty 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  extension  of  the 
tied-house  system  and  by  carefully  organised  action 
on  the  part  of  the  trade. 

Effect  of  the  Tied-House  System 

The  law  itself  is  clear.  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  rent  of  a  '  tied '  house  is  no  criterion  of  its 
rateable  value.  A  licensed  house,  it  has  been  ruled, 
must  be  valued  as  a  free  house,  and  must  be  com- 
pared with  other  free  houses  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Where  none  such  exist,  the  volume 
of  trade  done  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
arriving  at  the  annual  value.2  In  valuations  for 
public  purposes,  by  outside  valuers,  the  value  of 
the  land  and  the  buildings,  plus  the  improved  value 

1  In  1857,  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  referred  to  the  difficulty 
as  follows  :  "  As  the  duty  varies  according  to  the  value  of  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  person  licensed,  there  is  frequently  considerable  difficulty 
in  assessing  it  satisfactorily.  The  reim position,  however,  of  the  House  Duty, 
in  1851,  enabled  us,  by  adopting  that  as  a  standard,  to  make  our  charges 
more  uniform  than  they  had  been  ;  and  the  effect  of  a  general  revision  of  the 
assessments  throughout  Great  Britain  was  an  increase  of  about  £70,000  in 
the  duty  received."     (First  Report,  p.  18.) 

2  Cartwright  v.  Sculcoates  Union  (1900,  A.C.  150).  In  the  case  of 
Bradford-on-Avon  v.  White  (1898,  2  Q.B.  630)  the  basis  of  rating  for  a  tied 
house  was  held  to  be  what  tenants,  including  brewers,  would  give. 

VOL.  I  K 
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of  the  premises  in  respect  of  the  licence,  is  frequently 

taken,  the  last-named  item  being  arrived  at  l>y  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  business  that  is  done,  or  could 
be  done  under  ordinary  circumstances.1  But,  while 
the  law  is  clear,  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  practical 
effect,  especially  in  the  provinces,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  free  houses  suitable  for  comparison,  and 
the  difficulty  of  accurately  estimating  the  probable 
or  possible  amount  of  traded  The  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  T.  T.  Wainwright,  an  expert  valuer,  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,3  sums  up  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  valuation  in  the  case  of  tied 
houses : — 

"  As  a  rule,  the  licensed  house  belongs  to  a  brewer, 
who  either  lets  it  at  a  nominal  rent  to  a  tenant,  writh 
an  undertaking  that  compels  him  to  purchase  all  or 
most  of  the  things  he  vends  from  the  brewer,  or  in 
other  cases — the  conditions  of  whose  occupancy  being 
the  same — to  a  manager,  paid  by  a  salary  or  weekly 
wage.     In  either  case  the  profits  of  the  house,  per  se, 

1  See  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Cross  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  vol.  iv.  pp.  23-27  and  140. 

2  "Outside  the  Metropolis,  assessment  committees  have  no  power  to 
require  the  occupier  to  give  any  information  whatever,  whether  as  to  rent 
paid,  amount  of  goods  sold  or  dealt  in,  the  existence  of  a  tying  contract, 
etc."  {The  Brewers'  Almanack  for  1905,  p.  360).  In  an  article  on  "The 
Assessment  of  Tied  Licensed  Houses,"  which  appeared  in  the  Brewers' 
Almanack  for  1896  (p.  243),  the  Rating  Surveyor  to  the  Country  Brewers' 
Society  advised  that  "Brewers  should  notify  their  tenants  not  to  give  to 
rating  authorities,  under  any  circumstances,  information  relating  to  their 
sales  or  takings."  In  a  further  article,  three  years  later  {Brewers'  Almanack 
for  1899,  p.  248),  it  was  advised  that  "any  inquiries  of  the  kind  [i.e.  as  to 
number  of  barrels  sold]  should  be  met  with  a  polite  but  firm  refusal  to  give 
any  information  on  the  subject." 

3  Minutes  of  Evidence,  vol.  iv.  pp.  34  and  111. 
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are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
prices  charged  and  low  discounts  allowed,  and  this 
mode  of  treating  such  property  is  now  general  and 
almost  universal,  and  renders  competition  and  com- 
parison impossible.  It  is  the  brewer's  policy,"  he 
added,  "  to  reduce  rent  as  much  as  possible,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  annual  rates  based  thereon."  l 

The  position,  as  it  concerned  London  prior  to  the 
Assessment  Conference  in  1904,  2  has  been  clearly 
stated  in  a  recent  report 8  by  Mr.  Edgar  Harper,  the 
Statistical  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council, 
which,  on  account  of  its  importance,  we  quote  at 
length  : — 

"  During  a  period  extending  roughly  from  1894  to 
1898,  the  prices  or  premiums  paid  for  this  class  of 
property  in  London  rose  very  much  above  the  normal 
level.  This  rise  was  mainly  due  to  the  policy  of  the 
brewers  and  brewing  syndicates  in  buying  up  all 
licensed  houses  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  output 
of  the  beer  manufactured  by  them.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  independent  publican  has  been  practi- 

1  Mr.  J.  Cross,  another  expert  valuer,  informed  the  Commission  that  he 
had  had  "a  vast  number  of  tied  rents"  put  before  him,  "and  the  scale  of 
charge  varies  enormously;  in  fact,"  he  said,  "I  believe  there  are  houses 
where  there  is  no  rent  at  all  paid,  and  the  owner,  the  brewer,  does  actually 
pay  the  rates.  In  the  case  of  very  common  beer-houses,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  them  close  together,  and  there  is  great  competition,  he  actually, 
I  believe,  pays  the  rates."     (Ibid.  p.  23.) 

2  The  resolution  (No.  6)  passed  at  the  Assessment  Conference,  in  1904, 
modified  to  some  extent  the  resolutions  hitherto  in  force  (see  Appendix). 
Its  validity  has,  however,  already  been  questioned  by  the  trade.  See 
case  of  Crow  v.  The  Assessment  Committee  of  the  Wandsworth  Union 
(Licensed  Victuallers'  Gazette,  June  9,  1905  ;  also  South-  Western  Star,  June 
9,  1905). 

3  London  County  Council  Report,  No.  829  (1904). 
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cally  crushed  out  of  the  trade,  and  very  few  'free' 
houses  are  now  to  be  found  in  London.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  probably  00  per  cent  of 
London  licensed  premises  are  financially  controlled 
by  the  brewers  and  distillers  ;  and  that,  in  reality, 
they  have  become  '  tied '  houses. 

"  The  bulk  of  the  licensed  property  having  now 
been  acquired  by  the  great  brewing  companies,  the 
high  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  '  boom '  period 
have  disappeared.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  value  of  such  property  to  an  occupier, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  has  varied  to  anything 
like  the  extent  which  the  prices  paid  during  and  after 
the  '  boom  '  would  indicate.  By  greatly  reducing  the 
status  and  earnings  of  the  occupier,  and  securing  to 
themselves  the  bulk  of  the  profits,  the  brewers  are, 
however,  seeking  to  show — for  rating  purposes — that 
properties  of  this  class  have  largely  fallen  in  value. 
For  some  years  past  an  association  has  been  in 
existence,  having  among  its  objects  the  reduction  of 
the  assessments  of  licensed  premises,  and  the  absence 
of  any  complete  data  for  valuation  under  existing 
circumstances  places  the  association  and  its  agents 
in  a  very  strong  position.  Unless  they  can  be  com- 
pelled to  disclose  all  the  necessary  facts,  I  fear  it  will 
become  practically  impossible  to  assess  such  properties 
at  their  real  value,  the  result  being  to  throw  an 
additional  burden  upon  all  other  classes  of  ratepayers. 

"It  has   long   since    been  decided  (Overseers   of 
Sunderland  v.  Sunderland  Union)  that,  in  assess- 
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ing  licensed  premises,  the  '  tie '  is  to  be  disregarded  ; 
so  that  no  difficulty  arises  on  that  point.  But  the 
figures  available  under  this  system  are  wholly  in- 
adequate for  the  purposes  of  assessment.  The  actual 
occupier  either  holds  a  managership,  a  tenancy,  or 
a  sub -lease,  the  trade  in  practically  every  instance 
being  tied  to  the  particular  firm  of  brewers  owning 
the  house.  Under  these  circumstances  the  amount  of 
rent  paid  by  the  tenant  is  purely  arbitrary,  most  of 
the  rental  value  being  disguised  by  inclusion  in  the 
price  which  the  brewers  obtain  for  their  beer.  It  is 
thus  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  value 
of  the  house  for  assessment  purposes  on  the  lines 
hitherto  followed. 

"  In  the  case  of  Dodds  v.  South  Shields,  the 
court  appeared  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
arriving  at  a  fair  assessment  by  comparison  with 
similar  premises,  e.g.  a  comparison  of  tied  houses 
with  free  houses,  in  order  to  assimilate  the  assess- 
ment of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  former.  Under  any 
circumstances  the  practice  of  assessment  by  com- 
parison, unless  the  similar  properties  are  actually  in 
the  same  row,  is  difficult  of  application.  But,  owing 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  free  houses 
now  remaining  in  the  county  of  London,  it  becomes 
practically  impossible  as  a  basis  of  assessment.  Even 
if  free  houses  can  be  found  within  reasonable  distance, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  conditions  apply- 
ing to  them  will  be  similar  to  those  tied  houses  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  assess. 
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"  Practically  the  only  satisfactory  basis  remaining, 

therefore,  is  that  of  gross  receipts,  or  u  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  beer,  spirits,  etc.,  sold  in  the  course  of 
a  normal  year.  This  is  the  basis  indicated  in  the 
case  of  Cartwright  v.  Sculcoatcs  Union.  Nor  is  it 
specifically  contrary  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Dodds  v.  South  Shields.  For  there  is  a  very  wide 
distinction  between  asking  the  occupier  of  a  licensed 
house  for  a  statement  of  his  total  gross  receipts,  or 
the  total  amount  of  liquors  sold  by  him  in  any  year, 
and  asking  him  for  a  return  of  the  actual  net  profit 
which  lie  makes.  The  latter  inquiry  might  be  re- 
garded as  too  inquisitorial,  but  the  former  stands  in  a 
different  category."  ] 

Mr.  Harper  points  out  that  Section  57  of  the 
Valuation  Act,  1869,  "empowers  the  assessment 
committee  to  require  an  owner  or  occupier  to  supply 
any  particulars  in  connection  with  his  hereditament 
that  may  be  required  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
Act,"  and  he  suggests  that  "  perhaps  some  such 
power  might  be  made  available  for  this  purpose." 
"  That  the  question  is  of  considerable  importance,"  he 
concludes,  "may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
total  number  of  public -houses  and  beer -houses  in 
London,  separately  assessed,  amounts  to  7181,  re- 
presenting a  rateable  value  of  £1,559,913,  as  com- 

1  We  may  point  out  that  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
(I'arr  v.  The  Assessment  Committee  of  Leigh  Union  and  the  Overseers  of  the 
Township  of  Leigh)  evidence  of  expenditure  as  wel]  as  receipts  is  adniissiMe  if 
tendered  in  support  of  an  appeal  against  the  local  assessment.  (See  Man- 
chester Guardian,  April  15,  1905.) 
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puted  by  the  various  assessment  committees  at  the 
last  quinquennial  valuation." 

The  Influence  of  the  Trade 

The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  well- 
organised  efforts  of  the  trade  to  secure  the  reduction 
of  assessments,  and  to  bring  its  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  local  authorities.  Mr.  Harper,  in  the  official  re- 
port just  quoted,  points  out  that  "  for  some  years  past 
an  association  has  been  in  existence,  having  among  its 
objects  the  reduction  of  the  assessments  of  licensed 
premises,"  and  he  adds  that  "  the  absence  of  any 
complete  data  for  valuation  under  existing  circum- 
stances places  the  association  and  its  agents  in  a 
very  strong  position."  The  reference  here  is  prob- 
ably to  one  of  the  numerous  trade  protection  societies 
which  for  many  years  past *  have  been  active  in  con- 
testing assessments  and  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
reductions.  Prominent  among  these,  in  recent  years, 
has  been  the  L.V.  Central  Protection  Society  of 
London,  which  has  devoted  its  energies  and  resources 
unsparingly  to  this  end.  Naturally,  in  a  contest  of 
this  kind,  the  trade  has  peculiar  advantages.     It  not 

1  The  activity  of  the  trade  in  this  direction,  although  considerably 
developed  since  1894,  was  in  evidence  at  a  much  earlier  date.  We  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Country  Brewers'  Society  that,  in 
1863,  "The  vexatious  subject  of  assessments  again  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  Society,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  at  liberty  to  apply  its 
funds  in  appealing  against  such  assessments,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  all 
future  assessments  made  upon  the  value  of  the  property  as  private  property 
and  not  as  public-houses"  (Brewers'  Almanack,  1895,  pp.  221-222).  The 
Society  retains  the  services  of  an  expert  rating  surveyor,  whose  advice  or 
active  assistance  can  be  secured  by  members. 
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only  possesses  the  power  of  withholding  information 
which  is  essential  to  a  true  appraisement  of  annual 
value,  1  > 1 1 1 -  it  has  large  resources  and  an  almost 
unequalled  power  of  organisation  '  and,  outside 
London  especially,  considerable  local  influence.  The 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894  gave  the  trade  an 
opportunity  of  strengthening  its  local  influence  which 
it  was  swift  to  seize,  and  which  it  has  since  utilised 
in  increasing  measure.  The  Act  opened  the  way  to  a 
position  of  vantage  from  which  the  trade  could  most 
easily  bring  its  influence  to  bear  upon  the  local  assess- 
ment authorities.  As  soon  as  the  Bill  was  introduced. 
a  determined  attempt  was  made  by  the  licensed 
victuallers'  organisations  to  capture  the  newly-created 
parish  councils  in  the  interests  of  the  trade.  At  the 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Defence  League,  at  Burton-on-Trent,  it 
was  decided  that  "  A  circular  should  be  sent  to  the 
various  associations  throughout  the  country,  urging 
them  to  call  meetings  at  an  early  date  to  discuss  the 
important  question,  and  to  select  candidates  for 
election."  2  On  June  30  of  the  same  year,  an  article, 
entitled  "The  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  as  it 
affects  the  Licensed  Trade,"  written  by  the  agent  of 
the  National  Trade  Defence  Fund,  and  published  in 
the  official  organ  of  that  Fund,  reminded  "  traders  in 
the  country  districts "  that  "  the  Act  opens  up  an 


1  See  The   Tcm.2>erance  Problem  and  Social  Reform,  7th  and  subsequent 
editions,  pp.  92-110. 

2  Fiery  Cross,  December  1894. 
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area  of  influence  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
over-estimated."  The  publican  was  reminded  that 
it  was  his  "  duty "  to  "  take  an  active  interest  in 
securing  registration  of  all  trade  voters  in  his  parish, 
whether  as  freeholders,  lessees,  lessors,  tenants,  coach- 
men, barmen,  other  employees  or  lodgers.  He  should 
ascertain  (as  soon  as  it  is  settled)  the  number  of 
parish  councillors  allotted  to  the  parish,  and  then 
arrange  (if  there  is  no  retail  society  in  his  district) 
for  a  meeting  of  his  fellow -traders  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  proper  representation  of  the  trade  on 
both  district  and  parish  councils.  Where  there  is  a 
retail  society,  such  should  meet  without  delay,  and 
arrange  for  the  selection  of  Trade  candidates  in 
every  parish  in  the  area  over  which  the  society  has 
influence." 

"  One  trader  on  a  parish  or  district  council,"  it 
was  said,  "  is  worth  a  dozen  off.  He  is  '  in  the  know  ' ; 
his  opponents  occasionally  want  favours,  and  these 
can  be  given  on  terms.  Duty  to  oneself ;  duty  to  the 
largest  ratepayers ;  duty  to  the  great  trade  itself, 
constrains  its  members  to  take  their  lot  and  share 
in  this  matter,  and  if  done  systematically  throughout, 
and  universally,  must  result  in  untold  advantages, 
moral,  financial  and  political,  to  the  licensed  trade 
of  the  country."  1 

The  Morning  Advertiser,  the  London  daily  organ 

1  Fiery  Cross,  December  1894. 
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of  the  trade,  recommended  "  all  country  licence 
holders  to  look  well  after  these  new  parish  councils 
.  .  .  licensed  victuallers  should  be  persuaded  that 
activity  in  parochial  and  municipal  affairs  is  of  no 
less  importance — is  perhaps  of  more  importance — to 
them,  than  activity  in  party  concerns."  1 

Mr.  Ansell,  a  brewer,  was  even  more  explicit. 
"  How  far  can  we  go  ? "  he  asked ;  and  he  answered 
his  own  question  by  declaring  :  "I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  we  can  go  the  full  length  of  our 
trade  tether,  influencing  every  election  that  is  held 
in  which  our  interests,  directly  or  indirectly,  are 
involved.  .  .  .  My  remarks  also  apply  to  parish 
councils,  where  in  the  discussion  and  determination 
of  local  taxation,  our  personal  interests  will  be 
seriously  affected,  and  matters  touching  our  trade 
often  under  debate."2 

"  Every  parish,"  said  Mr.  R.  Mortimer,  ex-secretary 
of  the  Country  Brewers'  Society,  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  Brewers'  Exhibition,  1894,  "should  have  its  small 
committee,  and  do  its  utmost  to  secure  on  the  Boards 
seats  for  members  of  the  trade."  "The  rural  district 
councillors  sitting  as  guardians,"  he  reminded  his 
hearers,  "  would  still  have  to  deal  with  the  assessment 
question,  and  here,  as  he  had  already  pointed  out, 
arose  an  inquiry  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
trade."  That  these  united  counsels  were  effective 
has  been  made  clear  in  the  history  of  the  last  ten 
years,  during  which  time  the  influence  of  the  trade 

1  Fiery  Cross,  December  1894.  *-  Ibid. 
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in  municipal  affairs  has  been  greatly  consolidated  and 
strengthened.1  Whether  the  exercise  of  this  influence 
in  the  manner  described  is  legitimate  or  reprehensible 
need  not  be  argued  here.  It  is  unquestionably 
detrimental  to  local  and  national  finance,  and — which 
is  the  point  with  which  we  are  now  concerned — it 
finds  its  opportunity  in  the  principles  and  methods 
adopted  for  the  assessment  of  the  licence  duty. 

Inadequate  Assessments 

In  the  latter  part  of  1904  a  careful  detailed 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  assessment  of  licensed 
property  in  sixteen  northern  towns  having  a  separate 
commission  of  the  peace,  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Bowes 
Morrell,  of  York.2      In  each  case  the  names  of  the 

1  At  the  thirty-first  Annual  Conference  of  the  L.V.  National  Defence 
League,  held  on  May  13,  1903,  a  resolution  was  adopted  "that  uniformity 
of  action  should  be  determined  upon  with  regard  to  town  council  and  other 
local  elections."  The  Licensing  World,  in  a  leading  article  on  the  impending 
municipal  elections,  published  on  October  31,  1903,  said:  "It  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  in  many  of  the  boroughs  prominent  members  of  the  trade  have 
been  nominated."  A  week  later  (November  7,  1903),  in  reviewing  the 
results  of  the  elections,  the  same  journal  declared:  "The  events  of  the 
current  week  have  again  amply  proved  how  powerful  are  the  resources  of 
the  trade  if  its  influence  be  judiciously  exerted.  Municipal  elections  have 
been  held  throughout  the  Metropolis,  and  the  results  are  distinctly  satis- 
factory. A  very  large  proportion  of  the  licensed  candidates  were  successful 
at  the  various  polls,  the  advice  which  we  gave  last  week  having  been  readily 
followed."  Finally,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Manchester, 
Salford  and  District  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association,  on  October  3,  1904, 
the  members  were  urged  by  the  president  to  make  a  "supreme  effort"  at 
the  forthcoming  municipal  elections.  "The  November  elections,"  he  stated, 
"would  be  carefully  watched,  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  influence  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  the  electorate  to  vote  only  for  candidates  prepared  to  give 
the  licence-holder  fair  play."     {Manchester  Guardian,  October  4,  1904.) 

2  See  Yorkshire  Herald,  September  20  and  November  3,  1904.  Also 
Northern  Echo,  January  24,  26,  28,  31,  and  February  1,  1905.  The  figures 
quoted  above  are  taken  from  a  revised  edition  of  the  articles  subsequently 
reprinted  for  private  circulation. 
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houses  were  obtained  from  the  lists  kept  by  the 
magistrates'  clerks,  while  the  gross  rateable  values 
(or  estimated  rentals)  were  taken  from  the  rate  books. 
Estimating  the  capital  value  of  the  property  at 
twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  gross  estimated  rental, 
Mr.  Morrell  arrived  at  the  following  figures,  which  we 
have  extracted  from  certain  of  his  tables  : — 


Aggregate 

Average 

Name  of  Town. 

Capital  Value  of 

Capital  Value  of 

Public-Houses. 

Public-Houses. 

Northumberland — 



Berwick    .... 

£69,120 

£921 

Newcastle 

1,948,280 

5,021 

Tynemouth 

233,800 

1,580 

Durham — 

Gateshead 

476,550 

3,752 

Jarrow      .... 

147,900 

5,478 

South  Shields    . 

566,280 

3,879 

Sunderland 

831,800 

3,680 

Hartlepool 

96,620 

1,823 

West  Hartlepool 

155,410 

3,453 

Stockton  .... 

324,860 

3,185 

Darlington 

163,080 

3,077 

Durham  City     . 

96,480 

1,237 

North  Riding,  Yorks. — 

Middlesbrough  . 

393,360 

5,316 

Richmond 

17,860 

893 

Scarborough 

322,340 

3,429 

York          .... 

344,990 

1,797 

These  figures  point  not  only  to  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  methods  of  assessment,  but  also  to 
low  valuations  in  some  of  the  towns,  and  the  latter 
presumption  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  with  the  prices  commonly  realised  for  licensed 
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property  in  the  same  districts.  Strict  comparison 
of  values  in  different  towns  must,  however,  as  Mr. 
Morrell  saw,  "  take  into  account  the  relative  scarcity 
or  abundance  of  the  houses  as  compared  with  the 
population.  In  the  large  northern  towns,  where  the 
wages  earned  and  the  conditions  of  work  are  very 
similar,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  liquor  will  not 
differ  to  any  great  extent.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  total  value  of  the  licences  should  be  approximately 
the  same  per  head  of  population  in  the  large  towns 
irrespective  of  the  variation  in  the  number  of  houses. 
...  If  we  find  this  gross  rateable  value  to  be  much 
lower  in  one  town  than  in  another,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  the  full  value  of  the  licensed  property 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  rating  authority  in 
that  town." 

Looking  at  the  assessment  figures  for  the  northern 
towns  in  this  way,  we  obtain  the  following  results.1 
The  population  is  taken  from  the  1901  census  : — 


Gross  Rateable  Value  of  Public-Houses  per  1000  Population 


Northumberland — 

Durham — 

Berwick 

.  £257 

Gateshead 

£217 

Newcastle 

.      452 

Jarrow . 

216 

Tynemoutli  . 

.      228 

South  Shields 

291 

Sunderland   . 

285 

North  Riding,  Yorks.— 

Hartlepool     . 

213 

Middlesbrough 

.      215 

West  Hartlepool    . 

124 

Richmond 

.      233 

Stockton 

316 

Scarborough  . 

.      422 

Darlington     . 

183 

York    . 

.      221 

Durham  City 

329 

1  The  figures  here  given  differ  from  the  table  published  by  Mr.  Morrell, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  exclude  beer-houses,  which  were  included  in  Mr. 
Morrell's  fieures. 
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The   variation    in    these    Bgures,  as    Mr.    MorreL 

obser\  i's,  "  would  point,  to  the  E&ct  that  very  serious 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  question  of  the 
assessment  of  lieensed  property  by  the  rating 
authorities  of  the  different  towns  after  the  next 
Brewster  Sessions."  The  general  conclusion  reached 
is  stated  as  follows  :  "A  careful  examination  of  the 
rate  books  will  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  many  places  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
value  that  has  been  gradually  added  to  the  licences 
in  recent  years  is  escaping  the  rate  collector,  whilst 
in  others,  in  fairness  to  the  other  ratepayers,  a  very 
material  addition  should  be  made  to  the  assessment 
of  licensed  property." 

A  somewhat  similar  analysis  of  the  assessments  of 
licensed  property  in  Norwich  and  the  surrounding 
districts  was  made  by  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  in 
February  1905,1  and  the  results,  based  upon  official 
figures,2  certainly  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion 
reached  that  "  licensed  property  in  Norwich  is  under- 
rated." "  It  has  often  been  suggested,"  said  the 
Eastern  Daily  Press,  "  that  one  of  the  contributory 
causes  of  high  rates  in  Norwich  is  the  way  in  which 
certain  classes  of  property  escape  their  fair  share  of 
assessment ;  the  result  being,  of  course,  a  higher  rate 
in  the  £  for  the  general  body  of  ratepayers.  This 
seems  to  be  confirmed  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt 
by  the  figures  contained  in  the  return.      In  the  two 


1  See  Eastern  Daily  Press,  February  4,  1905. 
2  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  191  (1904). 
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lowest  classes  of  licensed  house — the  class  under  £15, 
and  the  class  between  £15  and  £20  annual  value — 
there  are  only  158  public-houses  in  all  the  county 
boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  these  72,  or 
just  half,  are  in  Norwich.  Yarmouth  has  only  five 
houses  assessed  so  low  ;  Ipswich  has  none.  Going  on 
to  the  next  lowest  classes,  we  find  that  there  are  328 
licensed  houses  in  English  and  Welsh  boroughs  valued 
between  £20  and  £25.  Norwich  has  99  of  them, 
Yarmouth  has  one,  Ipswich  has  none.  There  are  418 
valued  between  £25  and  £30.  Norwich  has  110  of 
them,  Yarmouth  has  11,  Ipswich  has  6.  Taking  the 
total  figures,  we  find  that  of  the  14,508  publicans' 
licences  in  English  and  Welsh  county  boroughs, 
only  904,  or  one-sixteenth,  are  in  these  four  lowest 
assessed  classes.  In  Norwich  more  than  half  the  total 
number  of  publicans'  licences  are  in  these  classes. 
The  exact  proportions  are  6  "25  per  cent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  52  per  cent  for  Norwich." 

The  "  exceedingly  low  valuation  of  licensed  houses 
in  Norwich,"  it  was  pointed  out,  was  not  "  due  to  the 
fact  that  licences  are  so  plentiful  here  that  their  value 
is  proportionately  low.  The  number  of  licences  in 
Norwich  works  out  at  one  per  193  of  population. 
But  in  Yarmouth  there  is  one  per  181  of  population  ; 
and  yet  the  Yarmouth  valuation  produces  £13  :  13s. 
per  licence  to  the  compensation  fund,  while  Norwich 
produces  only  £7  :  7s.  ;  far  and  away  below  the  scale 
of  assessment  existing  anywhere  else." 

"  It  is  the  common  practice,"  it  was  stated,  "  when 
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comparisons  are  instituted  between  Norwich  and 
other  urban  centres,  to  speak  of  Norwich  as  being 
rather  a  poor  city,  where  values  generally  are  rather 
lower  than  elsewhere.  Granting  for  the  moment  that 
there  may  be  something  in  that,  it  might  possibly 
account  for  anything  within  a  5  per  cent  lower 
value  in  Norwich  than  in  the  average  town.  But 
the  under-assessment  of  Norwich  licensed  property  is 
not  a  matter  of  5  per  cent,  but  of  over  50  per 
cent,  below  the  assessment  elsewhere.  The  average 
sum  produced  per  licence  for  the  compensation  fund 
in  all  the  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  is  £15  :6s. 
— more  than  double  the  Norwich  figure.  No  vague 
reference  to  the  supposed  comparative  poverty  of 
Norwich  can  explain  this  very  great  difference.  The 
only  possible  explanation  of  it  would  appear  to  be 
under-assessment  upon  a  scale  that  constitutes  a 
grave  injustice  to  the  general  body  of  ratepayers.  If 
a  large  class  of  property  of  this  kind  escapes  its  fair 
proportion  of  liability  in  this  way,  the  burden 
necessarily  falls  all  the  more  heavily  upon  ratepayers 
whose  assessments  are  fair  and  reasonable."  x 

1  A  case  which  came  before  the  Manchester  justices  on  May  4,  1905, 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  ratepayers  suffer  in 
this  respect.  Application  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  licensee  of  the  "White 
Swan,"  Bengal  Street,  Oldham  Road,  against  the  decision  of  the  renewal 
authority  to  refer  the  licence  for  compensation  under  the  Act  of  1904. 
Counsel  for  the  lessees  supported  the  application.  The  brewery  company, 
he  said,  held  a  lease  for  five  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £60.  He  admitted 
that  the  rent  was  less  than  was  paid  by  the  lessees  to  the  owner  of  the 
property.  "But,"  he  added,  "a  tied  tenant  naturally  paj's  less  rent  than 
a  free  tenant,  because  he  pays  more  for  his  beer."  The  Lord  Mayor  very 
properly  reminded  him  that  "the  city  rates  did  not  benefit  by  that  arrange- 
ment," and  added:    "One  thing  is  obvious.     You  only  pay  half,  or  less 
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Incidentally  it  was  pointed  out  that  "  houses  that 
have  been  contributing  to  public  funds  upon  that 
scale  cannot,  in  the  event  of  their  being  suppressed, 
receive  compensation  upon  a  scale  calculated 
according  to  the  practice  elsewhere.  Nor  can  any 
interested  person  complain  if  these  low  assessments 
are  made  the  basis  of  compensation.  To  object  to 
such  compensation  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  low 
is  only  another  way  of  admitting  that  the  house  has 
been  escaping  its  fair  share  of  local  burdens.  If  the 
assessments  are  fair  for  one  purpose,  they  are  fair  for 
the  other ;  and  licence-holders  cannot  expect  to  have 
a  small  scale  for  making  payments  and  a  high  scale 
for  receiving  compensation."  l 

than  half,  of  the  rates  you  ought  to  pay."     (Manchester  Guardian,  May  5, 
1905.) 

1  This  consideration  received  appropriate  emphasis  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Yarmouth  Licensing  Bench,  in  January  1905.  The  question  arose  on  an 
application  for  the  transfer  of  a  licence,  where  the  rent  paid  obviously  did 
not  represent  the  real  annual  value.  The  chairman  (Mr.  J.  W.  de  Caux) 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  ' '  the  rental  which  the  tenant  pays  should  be 
treated  as  the  annual  value  of  the  property,  which  means  that  if  the  licence 
were  refused  at  any  future  time  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  would  be 
dependent  upon  that  particular  rental.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  and  my 
brother  magistrates  know  that  the  rentals  paid  do  not  represent  their 
annual  value,  but  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  should  make  it  a 
sine  qua  rum  that  in  any  transfer  I  sign  there  shall  be  a  clear  understanding 
that  the  amount  of  rental  paid  is  to  be  taken  as  absolutely  the  yearly  value 
of  a  licensed  house.  I  know  of  a  house  like  this  rented  at  £28  per  year,  but 
the  value,  so  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  is  something  like  £3000.  It  did 
not  follow  that  for  a  property  for  which  brewers  gave  £3000  they  would  be 
satisfied  to  have  the  annual  value  fixed  at  £28  or  £30.  I  want  to  protect 
the  ratepayers."  "  If  a  licence  was  to  be  taken  away,"  he  added,  "  it  would 
be  extremely  unfair  if  it  was  expected  that  a  house  rented  at  £36  a  year 
should  be  compensated  for  on  an  annual  value  of  £72  a  year,  because  the 
ratepayers  would  suffer.  If  a  house  worth  £70  is  let  for  £35  a  year  rent, 
then  there  is  a  loss  of  £35  in  rates,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid. 
I  state  this  now,  because  these  matters  ought  not  to  be  blinked,  and  I 
desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  every  person."  (Daily  News,  January  6,  1905.) 
VOL.  I  L 
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The  value  which  the  trade   itself  puts   upon  its 

property  will  shortly  appear  under  the  operation  of 
the  reduction  clauses  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904. 
Already  an  indication  has  been  given  in  the  case  of 
ten  beer-houses  referred  for  suppression  by  the  Oldham 
justices.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  ten  licences,  as 
estimated  by  the  justices,  is  £5099,  a  sum  that  is 
equivalent  to  twenty  times  the  net  rateable  value  of 
the  licensed  premises.  The  amount  of  compensation 
claimed  by  the  owners,  on  the  other  hand,  is  £18,250. 
or  more  than  three  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  the 
licences  as  estimated  by  the  justices.  The  detailed 
figures  are  as  under  : — 


Name  of  House. 

Net  Rateable 
Value. 

Magistrates' 

Estimate  of 

Capital  Value 

of  Licences. 

Owners' 

(  Liim  for 
Licences. 

Shore  Inn 
Highland  Laddie 
Lord  Nelson 
Blue  Bell 
•Sportsman  Arms 
Duke  of  Edinburgh    . 
Volunteers'  Call 
Butchers'  Arms 
Fire  Station  Inn 
Collinge  Arms  . 

£29   10     0 
30     0     0 
20      0      0 
23    10      0 
20      0      0 
36    15      0 
30     0      0 
23    10     0 
26   15      0 
18    10     0 

£590 
600 
400 
400 
400 
735 
600 
470 
534 
370 

£1250 
2000 
2250 
1250 
1750 
2500 
1500 
1500 
2250 
2000 

£5099 

£18,250 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  the  capital  values  taken  by 


PLATE  VII. 
Photographs  of  the  Beer-Houses  in  Oldham  referred  to  on  p.  14G 
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the  justices  are  low,  then  both  the  duties  and  the 
local  assessments  are  correspondingly  low.  In  short, 
the  higher  the  values  put  upon  public-house  licences 
by  the  trade,  the  more  inadequate  must  be  the 
assessment  of  the  houses  for  licence  duty,  as  well  as 
for  inhabited  house  duty  and  the  local  rates.  In  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor 
Licensing  Laws  in  1897  l  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  director 
of  one  of  the  largest  brewery  companies  in  the 
country,  stated  that  he  had  "  taken  out  the  actual 
value  at  the  present  time  of  about  500  licensed  houses 
large  and  small.  The  value  of  those  500  houses, 
which  are  certainly  a  fair  sample,  is  £5,367,000." 
This  gives  an  average  value  of  £10,734  per  house. 
Included  in  the  500  houses,  however,  were  121  beer- 
houses and  nine  '  off'  licences.  If  these  be  deducted, 
the  average  value  of  the  370  public-houses  is  £13,530. 
Now  the  average  capital  value  of  public -houses  in 
London,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  rate- 
able value  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  is  only  £7700,'2 
or  £5830  less  than  Mr.  Buxton's  average.  If  Mr. 
Buxton's  figures  are  to  be  taken  as  typical,  and  if 
they  represent  the  true  value  of  public -houses  in 
London  (and  he  stated  that  the  houses  in  his  list 
were  "  a  fair  sample,"  and  included  "  large  and  small "), 
it  follows  that  the  present  assessments  for  rating  and 
licence  duty  are  altogether  inadequate.     Certainly  it 

1  Minutes  of  Evidence,  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 

2  This  average  includes  all  public-houses  in  London.  Excluding  those 
whose  annual  value  exceeds  £10,000,  the  average  capital  value  on  the  above 
basis  is  £7480. 
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will  not  be  contended  that  the  whole  of  the  public- 
houses  in  London,  including  those  whoso  annual  values 
range  from  .£10,000  to  £20,000,  can  be  purchased  for 
a  total  sum  of  £41,515,600,  or  an  average  sum  of 
£7700,  which  is  nevertheless  their  value,  at  twenty 
years'  purchase,  if  the  present  (1901)  assessments 
are  just.1 

Market  Values  and  Assessments  compared 

The  sums  realised  for  licensed  property  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  strongly  support  the  view  that 
present  assessments  are  often  inadequate.  In  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  Mr.  Cross,  an  expert  valuer,  stated  that  he 
had  known  tied  houses  rented  at  £130  sold  for 
£20, 000. 2  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  market  values  of 
public-houses  and  the  values  upon  which  they  are  rated. 

1  On  the  same  basis  (i.e.  twenty  times  the  annual  value)  the  capital 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  public-houses  in  England  an  I  Wales  in  1901  (ex- 
cluding hotels,  theatres,  and  restaurants)  was  £136,635,300  ;  in  Scotland  it 
amounted  to  £10,226,150  ;  and  in  Ireland  to  £6,146,650,  making  an  aggre- 
gate value  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  £153,008,100.  The 
estimate  here  given  for  England  and  Wales  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  made 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Morrell  in  the  Northern  Echo.  January  28,  1905.  Mr.  Morrell 
calculated  that  "the  capital  value  of  the  public-houses  in  England  and 
Wales  .  .  .  based  upon  the  assessment  for  licence  duty  at  twenty  years' 
purchase,  is  £156,000,000  for  houses  below  £900  annual  value,  whilst  the 
houses  above  £900  annual  value  are  worth  a  sum  not  less  than  £10,000,000." 
The  difference  is  explained  by  the  facts  (1)  that  Mr.  Morrell's  estimate  is 
based  upon  the  figures  for  1904,  and  (2)  that  it  includes  the  value  of  beer- 
houses as  well  as  public- houses,  whereas  the  estimate  given  above  excludes 
all  beer-houses,  and  is  based  upon  the  figures  for  1901,  which  is  the  only 
year  for  which  the  actual  rateable  values  of  houses  above  £900  annual  value 
are  available. 

3  Minutes  of  Evidence,  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 
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A  few  examples  only  need  be  given.  In  January 
1905,  a  house  and  two  cottages  at  Lanchester,  County 
Durham,  were  sold  for  £3350.  The  gross  rateable 
value  of  the  house  was  assessed  at  £60,  and  that  of 
the  cottages  at  £5  per  annum.1  In  the  city  of  York 
a  licensed  house  ("  The  Golden  Lion,"  Church  Street) 
was  sold  in  1896  for  £4090,  but  the  gross  rate- 
able value  to-day  (1905)  is  only  £80,  whereas  5  per 
cent  on  the  purchase  price  would  represent  £20 4. 2 
Even  more  striking  are  certain  cases  which  the 
present  writers  have  been  careful  to  authenticate. 
On  August  11,  1896,  a  property  known  as  the 
"  Masonic  Hotel,"  situate  in  Mark  Lane,  Liverpool, 
with  a  dwelling-house  and  shop  and  two  rear  cottages 
adjoining,  was  sold  at  public  auction  for  £28,300. 
The  property  was  a  comparatively  small  public-house, 
and  had  no  monopoly  of  trade,  there  being  several 
other  licensed  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  One 
remarkable  feature  of  the  sale  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  price  being  upwards  of  £15,000  beyond  the 

1  Northern  Echo,  January  28,  1905. 

2  The  following  additional  cases  for  York  may  be  given  : — 


Purchase 
Price. 

5  Per  Cent   ,        Grosg 

"P°n        :    Rateable 
Purchase     j       y^ 
Price. 

Punch  Bowl,  Lowther  Street        .   !     £4825 
Garrick's  Head,  Petergate    .         .   '        2300 
Old  George  Hotel          .         .         .           6000 
Crown  and  Cushion,  North  Street          1760 

£241                £80 
115                 35 
300               150 

88                 30 

{Yorkshire  Herald,  September  20,  1904.) 
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expectations  of  the  vendors.  The  reserve  on  the  pro- 
perty was  about  1 1  ^,500.'  At  the  time  of  the  sale  the 
annual  value  of  the  house  was  assessed  at  £130.  It 
was  subsequently  raised  in  1898  to  £250.  Five  per 
cent  on  the  purchase  price  would  represent  £1415. 
The  licence  duty  charged  is  £35.  This  is  far  from 
being  an  isolated  case.  On  July  1,  1896,  the 
"  Crooked  Billet,"  a  fully  licensed  house  situate  in 
Scotswood  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  cocoa  rooms 
and  dwelling-house  adjoining,  was  sold  at  public 
auction  for  £15,800.  The  house  had  been  sold  forty 
years  earlier  for  £900,  and  no  important  structural 
alterations  had  been  made  in  the  interval.  The  house 
has  since  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  At  the  time 
of  the  sale  the  annual  value  of  the  property  wras 
assessed  at  £400,  the  assessment  being  subsequently 
raised  to  £500.  Five  per  cent  on  the  purchase 
price  would  yield  £790. 2  The  licence  duty  charged 
is  £50. 


1  Liverpool  Courier,  August  14,  1896. 

2  The  suggestion  of  a  5  per  cent  charge  upon  the  capital  value  of  licensed 
property  was  frequently  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Cross,  a  surveyor 
and  valuer  whose  evidence  has  already  been  quoted,  are  of  interest  in  this 
connection  : — 

"  21737.  (Mr.  Clare.)  'Just  to  follow  up  this  question  of  public-houses  ; 
supposing  a  man  has  a  house  that  is  worth,  we  will  say,  £100  a  year 
without  any  licence  attached  to  it ;  if  he  can  persuade  the  licensing 
bench  to  grant  him  a  licence  for  the  house,  it  at  once  becomes  worth, 
we  will  say,  £500  a  year  ? '     '  Yes.' 

"  21738.  '  For  that  £400  a  year  increase  in  value  he  pays  nothing  except 
a  Government  tax  on  the  licence,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  some  £20 
a  year  ? '  '  He  would  pay  local  rates,  according  to  my  experience,  on 
the  value  of  the  premises  as  a  free  house,  with  the  licence.' 

"  21739.     '  Directly,  he  pays  nothing  for  the  licence  excepting  the  Govern- 
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The  "  Ord  Arms "  is  another  Newcastle  house, 
situate  in  the  same  road  as  the  "  Crooked  Billet," 
about  a  mile  outside  the  boundary  of  the  city,  but 
opposite  the  gateway  of  a  new  yard  that  the  Arm- 
strong- Whitworth  Company  were,  in  1898,  about  to 
open.  The  house,  a  plain  and  unpretentious  building, 
with  about  half  an  acre  of  land  adjoining,  was  sold  in 
that  year  for  £28,100 — a  sum  which  the  auctioneer 
afterwards  acknowledged  to  be  twenty  times  its  value 
without  the  licence. 

Prior  to  the  sale  its  annual  value  was  assessed  at 
£113,  and  a  licence  duty  of  £30  was  charged.  It 
was  subsequently  raised  to  £500,  and  a  licence  duty 
of  £50  was  imposed.  Five  per  cent  upon  the  pur- 
chase price  would  yield  £1405.  Three  additional 
cases  only  need  be  given.  The  "  Crown,"  at  Lavender 
Hill,  held  on  a  lease  of  forty-nine  and  a  half  years  at 
a  rental  of  £150  per  annum,  was  sold  in  1897  for 
£46,850/  Prior  to  the  sale  its  annual  value  was 
assessed  at  £425,  and  a  licence  duty  of  £45  was 
charged.  The  annual  value  was  subsequently  raised 
to  £800,  and  the  maximum  licence  duty  of  £60  im- 
posed. Five  per  cent  on  the  purchase  price  would 
yield    £2342    per    annum.      In    the   same  year   the 


merit  tax  ? — I  will  come  to  the  question  of  rating  afterwards.'     '  He 

gets  that  advantage  by  a  mere  licence,  you  mean  ? ' 
"21740.      'Yes.'     'He  does  that,  of  course.' 

"  21741.      '  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  gift  to  him  ? '     'It  amounts  to  that.' 
"21742.      'It  is  a  gift  by  the  public  of  £400  a  year,  less  anything  that 

may  be  deducted   in  the  shape  of  local  rates  1 '      'Of  course  th  t 

is  so.'  " 
1  Daily  Chronicle,  January  1,  1898. 
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11  Red   Lion"  public-house,  situate  in  the  Walworth 
Road,  Camberwell,  and  held  on  a  Lease  of  forty-nine 

years  at  ;i  rental  of  £500,  was  sold  for  £50,000. '  Its 
annual  value  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  18(.M",,  was 
assessed  at  .£1200,  and  for  the  year  ended  March  .">  I , 
1898,  at  £1800,  a  licence  duty  of  .£60  being  charged. 
Five  per  cent  on  the  purchase  price  would  yield 
£2500  per  annum.  Lastly,  in  the  same  year  the 
"  French  Horn  and  Half  Moon  "  public-house,  situate 
at  East  Hill,  Wandsworth,  was  sold  for  £56,000."  In 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1896,  the  annual  value  of 
the  property  was  assessed  at  £235,  and  a  licence  duty 
of  £35  was  charged.  Subsequently  (i.e.  year  ended 
March  31,  1898)  the  annual  value  was  raised  to 
£1200,  and  a  licence  duty  of  £60  was  imposed.  The 
assessment  has  since  been  reduced  to  £500.3  Five 
per  cent  on  the  purchase  price  would  yield  £2800 
per  annum.  In  the  face  of  such  figures,  it  is  easy  to 
appreciate  the  position  taken  by  the  signatories  to 
the  Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Liquor  Licensing  Laws,  in  their  summary  rejection  of 
rateable  value  as  a  basis  of  taxation  for  compensation 
purposes.  "  A  little  consideration  of  the  way  in 
which  licensed  premises  are  assessed  will,"  they  urged, 
"  show  that  this  is  wholly  inadmissible.  While  the 
fact  that  a  house  is  licensed  may  be  considered  to 
some  extent  in  the  assessment,  it  is  tolerably  certain 

1  Daily  Chronicle,  January  1,  1898. 
■  Ibid. 

8  The  reduction  was  due  to  the  claim  of  the  owner  that  the  price  paid  for 
the  house  was  excessive. 


PLATE   VIII. 

The  annual  rateable  values  of  certain  public-houses 
recently  sold  compared  with  their  estimated  annual 
values  reckoned  at  5  per  cent.  of  the  purchase  price. 
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that  goodwill  cannot  be  considered  at  all.  But  the 
licence  and  the  goodwill  are  the  things  for  which 
compensation  would  be  given — not  the  building, 
which  the  owner  would  retain.  We,  therefore,  regard 
rateable  value  as  altogether  beside  the  mark  as  a 
basis  for  compensation,  and  it  cannot,  according  to 
our  scheme,  be  entertained  as  a  basis  of  the  taxation 
from  which  the  compensation  fund  would  mainly  be 
drawn."  1 

Alternative  Modes  of  Assessment 

It  may  be  asked :  Granted  the  limitations  and 
even  defects  of  rental  value  as  a  basis  of  licence 
taxation,  what  other  superior  bases  are  available  ? 
To  this  we  would  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
State,  in  its  dealings  with  the  liquor  traffic,  has 
hitherto  recognised  three  distinct  modes  of  assessing 
licence  duties.     These  have  been  : — 

(1)  By  a  charge  more  or  less  closely  pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  of  business  done  (e.g. 
the  former  taxation  of  brewers,  distillers,  and 
maltsters). 

(2)  By  a  charge  proportionate  to  the  value  of 
the  business  premises  (e.g.  the  present  taxation 
of  publicans). 

(3)  By  a  fixed  uniform  rate  (e.g.  the  early 
taxation  -  of  beer  and  spirit  retailers  and,  later, 
wholesale  dealers). 

1  Majority  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing  Laws,  p.  53. 
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These  three  bases  of  assessment  do  not,  however, 
exhaust  the  list  of  those;  possible.  There  are  at  le;ist. 
four  others,  making  (if  we  exclude  rental  value)  a 
total  of"  six  which  claim  attention.  We  give  them  in 
the  order  in  which  we  propose  briefly  to  examine  them. 
They  are  (a)  a  fixed  uniform  rate  or  charge  ;  (b)  a 
fixed  minimum  charge  with  local  discretionary  power 
to  increase  ;  (c)  declared  value ;  (d)  the  amount  of 
trade  done;  (e)  population  ;  and  (f)  public  tender. 

(a)  A  Fixed  Uniform  Charge 

This  mode  of  assessment,  which  was  applied  to 
all  publicans'  licences  in  this  country  prior  to  1787,1 
has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  and  is  the  mode 
adopted  in  three  of  the  American  States,  as  well 
as  in  the  District  of  Columbia.2  It  has  also  been 
adopted  in  four  of  the  Australian  States  (viz.  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,3  Western  Australia 4  and 
Tasmania) ;  one  Canadian  Province  (Nova  Scotia), 
and  in  the  Transvaal.5  It  is  virtually  the  mode 
adopted  in  New  Zealand  also,  where  a  uniform  charge 


1  It  was  continued,  in  respect  of  the  publican's  beer  licence,  as  late  as 
1816. 

2  See  Chap.  IX.  The  only  cases  in  the  United  States  where  rental 
value  is  at  all  recognised  as  a  basis  of  licence  taxation  are  in  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  In  Australia  rental  value  is  recognised 
in  the  States  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  ;  while  in  Canada  the  only 
instances  are  furnished  by  the  two  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

3  In  Queensland  the  licence  duty  is  uniform  for  all  places  situated  within 
a  town  or  municipality,  or  within  a  distance  of  five  miles  of  the  boundaries 
thereof.     Elsewhere  a  smaller  uniform  charge  is  imposed. 

4  In  Western  Australia  a  uniform  charge  of  £50  is  imposed  in  the  two 
principal  cities  (Perth  and  Fremantle),  and  £40  elsewhere. 

5  See  footnote,  ante,  pp.  75-76. 
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is  levied  in  all  boroughs  and  a  smaller  uniform 
sum  in  all  other  places.  It  is  probably  less  open 
to  objection  in  a  new  country,  where  social  and 
economic  conditions  tend  to  a  broad  equality,1  than 
in  an  old,  where  economic  conditions  vary  greatly  ; 
but  even  in  a  new  country  it  may  operate  in- 
equitably. If  the  sum  charged  be  a  high  one,  its 
effect  must  be,  while  automatically  regulating  the 
number  of  saloons  in  the  towns  and  cities,  to  stamp 
out  the  traffic  in  the  smaller  places  where  the  sparse- 
ness  of  population  would  make  the  sum  charged  pro- 
hibitive. This  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  its  effects 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  strong  prohibition 
sentiment  that  prevails  in  the  rural  districts  has 
given  the  plan  a  social  sanction  that  could  not  be 
reckoned  upon  here.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  in- 
admissible as  a  mode  of  assessment  in  this  country. 
A  high  uniform  tax  would  stamp  out  the  traffic 
completely  in  the  villages  and  smaller  places  without 
any  regard  for  local  public  opinion  and  need ;  while 
a  low  tax  would  obviously  work  disastrously  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities. 

(b)  A  Fixed  Minimum  Charge  with  Local  Power 
to  increase 

These  objections  also  apply,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  to  the  second  mode  of  assessment 
suggested,    namely,    the    imposition    of   a    statutory 

1  A  reference  to  Chap.  IX.  will  show  that  in  America  the  States  that  have 
adopted  this  mode  of  assessment  are  sparsely-peopled  States. 
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minimum  licence  duty  with  permissive  powers  of 
local  increase.  This  method  is  adopted  in  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  of  the  American  States.1  In  six  of 
these  States  no  limit  is  placed  upon  the  amount 
of  possible  increase.  In  the  remaining  eleven  a 
maximum  limit  is  imposed.  Naturally,  the  amount 
of  the  increase  varies  in  different  places,  and  in  some 
the  power  is  deliberately  used  to  establish  prohibi- 
tion. On  the  whole,  it  is  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily in  America,  chiefly  because  (1)  the  statutory 
minimum  duty  is  a  high  one  and  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  scale  of  taxation  in  this  country ; 
(2)  the  localities  have  a  direct  financial  interest  in 
the  increased  revenues  ;  (3)  there  is  a  broad  equality 
in  economic  conditions ;  and  (4)  there  is  a  strong 
temperance  sentiment  in  the  rural  districts  and  other 
small  places  chiefly  affected  by  the  high  taxation. 
The  principle  of  conferring  discretionary  powers 
upon  localities  to  increase  the  statutory  licence  duties 
has,  as  we  have  alreadv  shown,2  been  recognised 
in  this  country  in  the  legislative  proposals  of  a 
Unionist  Government.  It  was  also  advocated  by 
Mr.  John  Bright,3  and  has  since  received  the  support 
of  influential  economists  like  the  late  Lord  Farrer  4 


1  See  Chap.  IX.  The  principle  is  also  recognised  in  three  Canadian 
provinces  (viz.  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia),  where  the 
municipalities  are  given  power  to  increase  the  State  duty,  which  is  based  on 
population. 

2  See  pp.  96-98. 

3  See  footnote,  p.  97. 

4  Lord  Farrer,  it  will  be  seen  (p.  97,  footnote),  proposed  to  give  power  to 
localities  to  lower,  as  well  as  to  increase,  the  duties. 
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and  Professor  Alfred  Marshall.1  In  each  of  these 
cases,  however,  it  was  proposed  to  grant  the  dis- 
cretionary power  in  connection  with  the  existing, 
or  similar,  licence  duties  based  on  annual  value,  and 
a  uniform  minimum  licence  duty  for  all  localities 
alike  was  not  contemplated.  Such  a  duty  is  not 
suited  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  this 
country.  It  is  open  to  the  objections  indicated  in 
the  preceding  section,  and,  in  any  case,  is  not  likely 
to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

(c)  Declared   Value 

Another  possible  method  of  assessment  is  to  base 
the  duty  upon  the  declared  value  of  the  licence,  and 
to  make  that  value  the  basis  of  compensation  as  well 
as  of  taxation.  This  was  proposed  as  the  principle 
of  their  compensation  scheme  by  the  signatories  of 
the  Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Liquor  Licensing  Laws,2  and  undoubtedly  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  it,  provided  security  can  be 
taken  for  a  true  declaration  of  value.  So  long  as 
compensation  also  is  contemplated,  security  can  be 
found  in  the  fact,  noted  by  the  Commissioners,  that 
in  making  his  declaration  of  value  the  holder  of  a 
licence  would  have  to  consider  the  contingency  of 
survival,  as  well  as  the  contingency  of  suppression 
with  compensation.  An  unduly  high  valuation, 
therefore,  would  render  him  liable  to  heavy  taxation, 
whereas  a  low  valuation  would  cause  him  to  suffer 

1  See  footnote,  p.  97.  2  Final  Re-port,  p.  52. 
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loss  in  the  event  of  suppression.  In  the  balance  of 
these  two  considerations  security  would  probably 
be  found  for  a  true  declaration  of  value.  But  com- 
pensation for  the  suppression  of  a  licence  is  probably 
a  temporary  rather  than  a  permanent  arrangement. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  continued  beyond  a  certain  term 
of  years,  and  once  it  was  disposed  of  by  the  enactment 
of  a  time-limit,  the  security  for  a  true  declaration  of 
value  would  be  gone,  and  this  mode  of  assessment 
would  no  longer  serve.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore, 
to  leave  it  out  of  account  in  selecting  an  alternative 
basis  of  taxation. 

(d)  The  Amount  of  Trade  done 

A  proposal  which  receives  strong  support  in  many 
quarters  is  to  regulate  the  taxation  by  the  amount  of 
trade  done.  This  was  the  idea  underlying  Mr.  Pitt's 
proposals  in  1784,  when  he  suggested  that  taxation 
should  be  "  according  to  the  extent  and  profit  of  their 
respective  mode  of  business  "  ; 1  although  the  terms  of 
the  Act  (24  Geo.  III.  c.  41)  in  which  his  proposals 
were  embodied  show  that  the  principle  was  only 
adopted  in  the  case  of  manufacturers'  licences  (e.g. 
brewers'  and  distillers ') ;  those  for  dealers  being  taxed 
at  a  fixed  sum.  The  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue,  in  their  comment  upon  this  Act,  explain 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  the  several 
classes  of  licence  on  the  ground  that  "  The  close 
supervision  of  these  trades,  which  was  imposed  for 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1029. 
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the  purpose  of  securing  the  excise  and  customs  duties, 
rendered  the  accurate  assessment  of  a  small  licence 
duty  proportionate  to  the  quantities  manufactured  a 
very  easy  matter,  but  this  mode  of  charge,  although 
of  all  others  the  most  equitable,  was  necessarily 
confined  to  the  trades  of  production."1  The  secondary 
trades  (i.e.  the  dealers),  they  point  out,  "  were,  at 
the  period  when  most  of  our  licence  duties  originated, 
largely  subject  to  what  was  termed  a  '  cautionary ' 
excise  survey,  not  for  the  purpose  of  charging  revenue, 
but  for  preventing  its  evasion ;  and  such  surveys 
were  not  of  a  kind  which  would  admit  of  a  very 
accurate  account  being  taken  of  the  extent  of  busi- 
ness done.  Hence,  very  generally,  the  charge  on  this 
class  of  traders  was  by  the  third  mode  [i.e.  a  fixed 
rate]."2  They  explain  Mr.  Pitt's  subsequent  choice3 
of  rental  value  as  the  basis  of  taxation  for  publicans' 
licences,  by  suggesting  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved,  and  the  amount  of  the  duty 
"  appear  early  to  have  suggested  the  desirability  of 
adjusting  the  weight  of  the  duty  in  some  degree  to 
the  means  of  the  taxpayer."  This  defence  of  the 
existing  basis  in  the  case  of  publicans  assumes,  it  will 
be  noticed,  that  the  pressure  of  the  tax  is  adjusted 
to  the  means  of  the  taxpayer,  an  assumption  that 
is  certainly  not  justified  if  regard  be  had  to  the 
inequalities  in  the  incidence  of  the  present  scale.4 
Nor  is  it  clear  what  advantage  in  this  respect  rateable 

1  Report  for  the  years  1856  to  1869  inclusive,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
2  Ibid,  3  1787.  4  See  Chap.  VI. 
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value  has  over  tin-  principle  of  sales  adopted  in  the 
case  of  brewers  and  distillers.  Indeed,  it  is  certain 
that  it  offers  a  less  reliable  test  of  the  value  of  a 
licence  than  would  be  offered  by  a  record  of  sales, 
and,  apart  from  questions  of  practicability,  is  conse- 
quently an  inferior  basis.1  This  was  pointed  out,  as 
far  back  as  1836,"  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Excise  Establishment,  who  recom- 
mended that,  instead  of  a  rental  basis,  "  spirit  licences 
should  be  made  rateable  according  to  the  quantities 
sold";  and,  while  admitting  that  "the  same  means 
of  ascertaining  such  quantities  do  not  exist  as  in  the 
cases  of  beer,  malt,  and  tobacco,"  nevertheless  urged 
that  "  so  long  as  spirits  continue  to  be  received  by 
dealers  under  an  Excise  permit,  there  will  be,  at  least, 

1  This  is  really  conceded  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  who, 
in  their  comment  upon  the  early  mode  of  assessing  the  brewers'  and  distillers' 
licence  duties  {i.e.  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done),  refer  to  it  as 
"of  all  others  the  most  equitable." 

2  A  year  prior  to  this  (May  19,  1835)  Mr.  Pryme  and  Sir  George 
Strickland  advocated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  licence  duty 
should  be  regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed  (or  sold). 
See  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  1239-40.  The  principle  was  also 
recognised  by  Parliament  in  1835,  when  exemption  was  granted  to  certain 
publicans  from  the  extra  duties  imposed  upon  spirit  licences  in  1834  (Act 
4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  75).  These  extra  duties  (50  per  cent)  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  least  remunerative  houses,  and  gave  rise  to  so  many  complaints 
that,  in  the  following  year,  exemption  was  granted  to  all  retailers  whose 
sales  of  spirits  did  not  exceed  fifty  gallons  in  the  year.  The  exemption 
brought  relief  to  21,635  spirit  retailers  out  of  a  total  of  83,746  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  that  time.  The  sacrifice  of  revenue  by  the  exemption  amounted 
to  £33,000,  out  of  a  total  of  £521,520.  Of  the  21,635  publicans  who  received 
relief,  no  less  than  13,562  had  houses  which  were  rated  at  the  lowest  point 
in  the  scale  (i.e.  under  £15  per  annum),  while  6S53  had  houses  rated  at 
£15  and  under  £20.  Only  122  represented  houses  paying  the  maximum 
duty,  and  only  77  those  paying  the  second  highest  rate.  See  Statement 
appended  to  the  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry 
(1836),  pp.  38-39. 
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that  check  on  the  quantities;  but  even  independently 
of  that  criterion,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the 
pupose  of  fixing  the  rate  of  licence  according  to  the 
amount  of  sales,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  rely  on  the 
declarations  of  the  traders  requiring  the  licences, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  have  proposed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  licence  on  brewers  after  the  abolition  of 
the  survey."  1  That  this  view  had  the  support  of 
the  publicans  themselves  is  evident  in  the  petitions 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1834  and  1835.2  It  had 
apparently,  in  1835,  suggested  itself  to  the  Govern- 
ment. At  least  it  seems  certain  that  a  scheme  for 
substituting  the  quantity  of  spirits  sold  for  rateable 
value  as  the  basis  of  taxation  was  considered  by 
the  Treasury  officials  and  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  that  year ; 3  but  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing any  scale,  calculated  according  to  quantities  sold, 
which  did  not  involve  heavy  loss  of  revenue,  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  attempt.4 

1  Nineteenth  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  pp.  36-37.  See 
also  p.  15. 

2  See  extracts  from  these  petitions  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Report  of 
Commissioners  of  Excise  Inqioiry,  p.  41.  3  Ibid.  p.  42. 

4  The  Board  of  Excise,  in  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  appear  to  have  considered  this  difficulty  insurmountable, 
after  having,  in  an  endeavour  to  work  out  the  principle,  submitted  the 
following  scale,  viz.  : — 

When  the  sale  should  not  exceed    10  gallons 

25      „ 

50      „ 

75      „ 

100      „ 

And  so  in  proportion,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  £1  :  Is. 

100  gallons. 

The  effect  of  this  scale  upon  a  few  districts  was  calculated,  and,  a  heavy 
loss  being  the  result,  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

VOL.  I  M 
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The  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  (1836),  un- 
deterred by  this  failure,  drew  up  another  scale  which, 
it  was  claimed,  adjusted  outstanding  inequalities 
without  loss  to  the  revenue.  The 
scale  was  as  under  : — 


suggested    new 


Scale  of  Number  of  Gallons  Annual  Sale. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Under          50 

£2      2      0 

50   and     „               75 

4      4      0 

75     , 

100 

5      5      0 

100     , 

,        »             200 

6      6      0 

200     , 

,        „             300 

7      7      0 

300     , 

500 

8      8      0 

500      , 

,        „            750 

9      9      0 

750      , 

1,000 

10    10      0 

1,000      , 

2,000 

12    12      0 

2,000      , 

,        „         3,000 

15    15      0 

3,000      , 

„         4,000 

18    18      0 

4,000      , 

5,000 

21      0      0 

5,000      , 

6,000 

26      5      0 

6,000      , 

7,000 

31    10      0 

7,000     , 

,        „         8,000 

36    15      0 

8,000     , 

„       10,000 

42      0      0 

10,000     . 

„       50,000 

52    10      0 

50,000      , 

,     upwards 

65      0      0 

The  suggested  scale,  while  involving  no  loss  to  the 
revenue,1  was  exceedingly  unequal  in  its  incidence,  as 
the  following  analysis  shows  : — 

1  It  was  estimated  to  yield  a  total  sum  of  £551,896,  whereas  the 
actual  revenue  from  spirit  retailers'  licences  was,  in  1834,  £513,434,  and 
in  1835,  £493,297.  (See  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
1870,  p.  63.) 
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Rate  of 

Per  Cent  of  Cost 

No.  of  Gallons. 

Duty  per 

(estimated  at 

GalloD. 

20s.  per  Gallon).1 

Under         50     . 

s.      d. 

0   10 

4-167 

50 

and     „            75     .          . 

1  1{ 

5-521 

75 

100     . 

1     oh 

5-208 

100 

200     . 

0      7j 

3125 

200 

300     . 

0     5f 

2-396 

300 

500     . 

0      4 

1-667 

500 

750     . 

0      3 

1-250 

750 

„       1,000     . 

0      2£ 

1-042 

1,000 

„       2,000     . 

o    H 

•625 

2,000 

„       3,000     . 

o     l| 

•521 

3,000 

„       4,000      . 

o    il 

•521 

4,000 

„       5,000      . 

o    i  • 

5,000 

„       6,000     . 

0      1 

6,000 

„       7,000     . 

0      1     - 

•417 

7,000 

„       8,000     . 

0      1 

8,000 

„     10,000     . 

0      1    , 

10,000 

„     50,000      . 

o    o{\ 

•104 

50,000 

„  upwards    . 

o    o\\ 

Although  included  in  the  recommendations  of  their 
19th  Report  (p.  56),  the  scale  suggested  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Excise  Inquiry  does  not  appear  to  have 
received  further  attention.  The  real  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  satisfactory  evidence  of  sales.  This  is 
already  evident  in  the  attempts  made  at  the  present 
time  to  base  the  assessment  of  annual  value  upon  the 
probable  gross  takings  of  public-houses.  Assuming 
this  difficulty  to  be  successfully  surmounted,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  principle  as  a  mode  of  assess- 
ing licence  taxation  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could 
be  so  applied  as  to  secure  an  economic  check  upon 

1  This  average  value  is  taken  for  purposes  of  illustration  only. 
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the  .supply  of  public-houses  in  the  larger  towns  with- 
out serious  injustice    to  the  small    inn-holders    and 

publicans  elsewhere. 

(e)  Population 

A  more  practicable  basis  of  assessment  is  probably 
that  of  population,  which  has  several  times  been 
suggested  during  the  last  half-century,  and  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
British  Colonies.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  mode 
of  assessment  adopted  in  no  fewer  than  twenty-two 
American  States,1  including  most  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  where  social  and  economic  conditions  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  English  conditions  than  elsewhere 
in  the  Union  ;  as  well  as  in  the  Canadian  provinces 
of  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia,  and  Quebec  ;  and  in  Western  Australia," 
New  Zealand,3  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  the  Trans- 
vaal.4 It  was  advocated  for  this  country  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1853,  who 
recommended  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  a  licence 
should  "  not  be  varied  by  the  amount  at  which  the 
premises  are  rated,"  but  should  "  depend  solely  upon 
population,  that  being  the  more  simple,  certain,  and 
equitable  test."  5  It  was  also  several  times  suggested 
during  the  debates  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  revised  scale 

1  See  Chap.  IX.  2  See  footnote,  p.  154. 

3  See  pp.  154-155  ;  also  p.  228.  *  See  footnote,  pp.  75-76. 

0  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public-Houses  (1853),  p.  12.    See  also 
ante,  p.  52. 
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of  duties  in  1880.1  That  the  present  basis  often 
operates  unequally  between  towns  of  similar  size  and 
of  approximately  similar  wealth  is  certain  ;  while  the 
disparity  in  the  rate  of  taxation  as  between  small 
towns  and  our  largest  cities  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
seriously  unfair.  Detailed  evidence  of  this  is  given 
in  a  succeeding  chapter.2  Here  it  will  suffice  to 
point  out  that  while  the  average  cost  of  a  seven-day 
public -house  licence  is  £38  in  London,  and  just 
under  £30  in  cities  having  a  population  of  from 
500,000  to  750,000  persons,  it  is  more  than  £23  in 
towns  having  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  £21  :  10s.  in  towns  having  only  from  10,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.  In  wealthy  cities  like  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  the  average  cost  of  a  public- 
house  licence  is  not  twice  as  much  as  the  average 
in  the  group  of  urban  districts  having  under  5000 
inhabitants. 

Looked  at  broadly,  the  suggestion  of  population 
as  the  basis  of  assessment  has  much  to  commend  it.3 

1  See  Hansard,  vol.  cclii.  p.  1778,  also  vol.  ccliii.  p.  768. 

2  See  Chap.  VI. 

3  Cf.  E.  R.  Pease  {The  Case  for  Municipal  Drink,  pp.  23-24)  :  "The  first 
plan  [i.e.  a  fixed  licence  duty  roughly  graded  according  to  the  estimated 
value  of  licences  in  large  cities,  in  towns,  and  in  rural  districts]  has  the 
advantage  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  licence  fee  is  fixed  by  the  State  at 
a  high  figure  for  big  cities,  and  at  a  low  figure  for  rural  villages.  Any 
number  of  intermediate  grades  can  be  added,  as  seems  best  in  the  circum- 
stances. If  the  price  be  fixed  high  enough,  the  number  of  applicants  will 
be  small,  and  thus  the  number  of  licences  will  be  automatically  reduced. 
The  licensees  will  be  necessarily  rich,  and  therefore,  on  the  average, 
respectable  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  order.  They  will  take  every 
care  not  to  forfeit  by  misconduct  the  privilege  for  which  they  have  paid  so 
dearly,  and  for  the  exploitation  of  which  they  have  invested  much  fixed 
capital.  From  the  point  of  view  of  police  supervision,  for  the  preservation 
of  good  order,  strict  obedience  to  law,  ease  in  collection  of  revenue,  abolition 
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In  support  of  it  there  is  the  Eact  of  ;i  norma]  average 
consumption  of  alcohol  which  does  not  vary  materially 
in  towns  of  the  same  size,  and  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  scale  of  taxation  equal  in  those  towns. 
Against  it  may  be  raised  the  objection  that  economic 
conditions  vary  somewhat  in  different  towns  of  the 
same  size ;  but  while  this  is  true,  the  actual  difference 
in  prosperity  is  probably  not  great  enough  to  be  an 
obstacle.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  if  it  would  need 
to  be  considered  except  in  adjusting  taxation  in  the 
villages  and  in  the  group  of  urban  districts  having 
less  than  5000  inhabitants,  and  there  the  task  would 
be  simple.  A  further  difficulty,  which  apparently 
led  the  Special  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  in 
1836,  to  oppose  the  suggestion,1  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  trade  of  different  houses  in  the  same  town 
varies  according  to  the  situation  of  the  house  ;  some 
public-houses  in  main  thoroughfares  doing  a  far  larger 
business  than  others  less  fortunately  situated.  But 
this  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  to  fix  a  statutory  minimum  duty  for 
each  town,  and  to  supplement  it  by  the  provision  of 
an  ascending  scale  to  meet  such  cases. 

(/)  Public  Tender 

A  way  out  of  the  difficulty  could  easily  be  found 
by  combining  with  the  statutory  minimum  duty  an 

of  insanitary  premises  ami  disreputable  low  public-houses,  no  better  scheme 
could  be  devised,  except,  indeed,  niuuicii>alisatiou." 
1  See  19th  Report,  pp.  36-37. 
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arrangement,  such  as  that  proposed  in  1871  by  Mr. 
Bruce,1  whereby  the  licences  in  a  town  would  be 
submitted  to  public  tender  and,  other  necessary  con- 
ditions beino;  met,  allotted  to  the  highest  bidder. 
This  would  fully  meet  such  cases  as  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  and, 
in  addition,  it  would  secure  certain  considerable 
advantages  to  the  community.  The  fair  market 
value  of  every  licence  would  be  automatically  deter- 
mined, the  magistrates  would  be  relieved  of  their 
present  embarrassment,  and  no  claim  for  "  equitable 
consideration  "  could  thereafter  arise.  The  objection 
commonly  alleged  against  the  method  of  public 
tender  that  it  would  remove  a  public  safeguard  by 
abolishing  the  present  requirement  of  a  qualification 
of  character  and  fitness  in  the  licensee,  rests  upon 
a  misapprehension  of  the  proposal.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  amount  tendered 
should  be  the  sole  consideration  in  allotting  the 
licence.  Obviously  the  licence  should  only  be  allotted 
after  the  licensing  authority  has  satisfied  itself,  as  at 
present,  of  the  fitness  of  the  applicant.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  at  least  as  easy  then  as  now,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  present  practice  makes  the 
absence  of  obvious  unfitness  rather  than  the  possession 
of  efficient  virtues  the  real  test  of  qualification  in  an 
applicant. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  a  new  mode  of  assessing 
the  licence  duties  is  required,  it  could  probably  best 

1  See  ante,  pp.  54-58. 
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be  found  by  imposing  ;i  statutory  minimum  duty 
proportioned  to  the  population  of  towns,  and  com- 
bining with  it  ;i  method  of  publie  tender  which  would 
operate  locally  within  the  limits  of  each  town.  The 
statutory  minimum  duty  should  not  be  a  low  one, 
but  should  be  based  upon  a  full  and  fair  consideration 
of  the  commercial  value  of  the  privilege  conferred 
in  a  town  of  a  certain  size.  This  is  essential  in  order, 
first,  to  secure  the  community  against  any  organised 
attempt  on  the  part  of  brewers  or  other  trade  appli- 
cants to  offer  inadecmate  tenders,  and,  second,  to 
apply  a  real  economic  check  on  the  number  of  licences 
applied  for.  The  value  of  the  supplementary  principle 
of  tender  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  would  auto- 
matically determine  and  secure  to  the  community  the 
full  commercial  value  of  a  particular  licence,  wThich 
value  can  only  be  imperfectly  estimated  by  the 
revenue  authorities,  and  might  consequently  be 
under-assessed.  It  would,  of  course,  have  the  further 
advantages  indicated  above  of  relieving  the  licensing 
magistrates  of  a  real  embarrassment  and  of  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  claims  for  alleged  "  vested  interests." 
No  such  claim  would  be  tenable  or  could  be  made  if 
a  licence  were  allotted  for  a  definite  period  upon  a 
certain  tender  and  re-submitted  to  tender  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period.  This  plan  of  submitting 
licences  to  public  tender  was  adopted  long  ago  in 
Sweden,  where  it  has  been  found  to  operate  with 
complete  success.  It  is  explicitly  recognised  in  the 
new    Swedish    licensing    law    promulgated    in    May 
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1905.  Under  this  law,  spirit  licences  may  not  be 
allotted  to  the  highest  bidder  unless,  in  the  case  of  a 
bolag  (i.e.  a  company  controlling  the  traffic  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  and  without  the  stimulus 
of  private  profit),  the  articles  of  association  are 
approved  by  the  communal  board  and  the  central 
government,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  private  applicant, 
unless  he  be  approved  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
hold  a  licence.  A  minimum  sum  is  fixed,  below 
which  no  tender  can  be  accepted.  The  success  of  the 
plan  in  Sweden  is,  apart  from  other  reasons,  a  great 
argument  for  its  adoption  here,  where  the  existing 
mode  of  assessing  licences  is  eminently  unsatisfactory. 

Necessary  Reforms  if  Present  Basis  be 
maintained 

The  present  basis  of  licence  taxation  (i.e.  annual 
value)  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  be  continued  apart 
from  certain  important  reforms.  The  practice  which 
obtains  outside  London  of  allowing  two  or  three 
separate  authorities  to  make  assessments  for  rating 
and  taxation  purposes  is  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
and  should  be  abolished.1     One  assessment  should  be 

1  Outside  the  metropolitan  area  the  Inland  Revenue  Assessments  for 
licence  duty  are  invariably  somewhat  higher  than  is  the  valuation  for  local 
rates,  the  difference  in  the  case  of  five  county  boroughs  in  the  North  of 
England  recently  examined  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Morrell  (see  Northern  Echo, 
January  28,  1905)  amounting  to  about  10  per  cent.  It  is  not  easy  to  justify 
the  lower  valuation  for  local  rates  since  the  value  of  the  licence  is  clearly 
an  element  in  the  rateable  value  of  the  property.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation  declared  in  favour  of  taking  the  licence  fully  into  account 
in  assessing  the  rental  value  of  the  premises.     (See  Final  Report,  p.  53.) 
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made  for  all  purposes,  and  it  should  he  made  on 
uniform  principles  by  thoroughly  eompetent  valuation 
authorities.  This  was  recommended  hy  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  who  urged  "  That 
there  should  be  only  one  valuation  authority  in  each 
county,  and  the  valuation  list  of  that  authority 
should  be  the  basis  on  which  rates  and  taxes  for  all 
purposes  should  be  raised."  1  It  was  also  the  central 
proposal  of  the  Valuation  Bill  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in   1904,  but  which  was  not  proceeded  with.2 

1  First  Report  [c.  9141],  p.  40.  Among  their  other  recommendations 
were  the  following  : — 

"  That  the  Valuation  Authority  should  have  power  to  divide  the  area 
within  its  jurisdiction  into  convenient  districts,  which  might  or  might  not 
conform  to  Union  areas.  In  each  district  a  committee  should  be  constituted, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Valuation  Authority  and  of  representatives  of 
Boards  of  Guardians,  borough  councils  and  urban  district  councils  within 
the  district. 

"That  the  Valuation  Authority  should  issue  instructions  to  the  district 
committees  for  their  guidance  in  preparing  the  valuation  list. 

"That  the  valuation  list  should  be  prepared,  whenever  practicable.  \>y 
professional  surveyors. 

"That  every  property  should  be  valued  once  during  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  j^ears,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  making  of 
provisional  and  supplemental  lists. 

"That  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  should  have  the 
right  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Valuation  Authority  and  of  the  district 
committees,  and  also  have  the  same  powers  as  they  now  have  in  the 
metropolis. 

"That  legislation  should  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  maximum 
scale  of  deductions. 

"That  legislation  should  provide  for  compulsory  returns  from  owners 
and  occupiers  of  rent  paid  and  other  particulars. 

"That  the  Valuation  Authority  should  take  such  steps  as  they  may 
think  necessary  to  ascertain  if  their  instructions  have  been  carried  out,  and, 
subject  to  any  alterations  they  may  think  lit  to  make,  should  finally  approve 
of  the  lists  and  cause  them  to  be  printed  and  published,  such  lists,  subject 
to  appeals,  to  be  the  accepted  valuation  for  all  purposes,  whether  local  or 
imperial." 

2  See  Bill  No.  166  (1904),  sections  1,  2,  3  and  6. 
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A  reform  of  this  kind  would  certainly  modify  some 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  basis  of  licence  taxation, 
but,  even  so,  annual  value,  in  our  opinion,  would  still 
be  inferior,  as  a  basis,  to  public  tender  as  suggested 
in  the  preceding  section. 


CHAPTER   VI 

INEQUALITIES    OF    INCIDENCE 

The  defects  of  the  existing  mode  of  taxing  public- 
house  licences  are  plainly  seen  in  the  inequalities  which 
result  from  the  actual  application  of  the  scale  of  duties 
now  in  force.  That  scale,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  anomalous.  Mr. 
Pitt's  desire,  in  1787,  as  in  1785,  was  apparently  to 
adopt  a  principle  of  taxation  "  more  favourable  to  the 
lower  class  of  dealers,"  *  and  the  same  desire  influenced 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880.  "While  the  small  houses," 
he  told  the  House  of  Commons,  "  had  been  taxed  at  a 
certain  rate  upon  their  trade,  the  larger  houses,  doing 
an  infinitely  larger  business,  had,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, been  paying  no  tax  at  all,  and  it  was  to  that 
state  of  things  they  were  going  to  apply  a  remedy, 
by  introducing  a  scale  which  would  call  upon  those 
establishments  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  premises  and  the  trade  carried  on.":  In  neither 
case,  however,  can  the  desire  be  said  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  attained.  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  marked, 

1  See  ante,  p.  123. 

2  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccliv.  p.  1220. 
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as  we  have  said,  an  important  advance  towards  a  true 
fiscal  basis  for  the  duties,  but  it  left  serious  anomalies 
of  incidence  which,  plainly  indicated  at  the  time,1 
have  since  become  much  more  serious. 

The  present  inequalities  of  licence  taxation  are 
notorious.  A  house  rated  at  £12  :  10s.  pays  a  licence 
duty  equal  to  48  per  cent  of  its  rateable  value.  A 
house  rated  at  £45  pays  a  duty  equal  to  44  per  cent 
of  its  rateable  value.  One  rated  at  £75  pays  a  duty 
equal  to  33  per  cent  of  its  rateable  value ;  another 
rated  at  £250  pays  a  duty  equal  to  14  per  cent ; 
while  a  house  rated  at  £450  pays  a  duty  equal  to  but 
10  per  cent  of  its  rateable  value.  As  we  ascend 
higher  in  the  scale  of  rateable  values,  the  anomaly 
becomes  greater.  A  house  rated  at  £1000  pays  at  the 
rate  of  but  6  per  cent  of  its  rateable  value ;  a  house 
rated  at  £2000  pays  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent ;  while 
a  house  rated  at  £5000  pays  a  licence  duty  equal  to 
little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  its  rateable  value. 

In  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  relation 
which  the  licence  duty  now  charged  bears  to  the  rate- 
able value  of  public-houses  in  various  grades,  the 
inequalities  of  the  present  scale  of  taxation  plainly 
appear  : — 

1  See  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  cclii.  p.  1778  ;  vol.  ccliii.  p.  768,  and  vol. 
ccliv.  p.  1613.  Mr.  D.  M'Laren  pointed  out  (July  28,  1880)  that  "  Under  the 
scale,  as  contained  in  the  Bill,  a  poor  man  occupying  a  house  under  £10, 
paid  £4  :10s.,  which  was  9s.  in  the  £  on  his  rental.  Again,  a  person 
occupying  a  house  at  £20  and  under  £25,  paid  £11,  which  was  also  lis.  in 
the  £  on  the  rental  ;  but  as  the  scale  advanced,  considerably  less  was  paid, 
for  he  found  that  from  £300  to  £400  the  amount  was  £40,  which  was  only 
2s.  in  the  £  on  the  rental.  He  thought  that  was  against  the  general 
principles  of  all  sound  legislation." 
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1 

1 

lit    of 

Mi ii  mi  I'm 

Ma  1  imum 

Mean 

Annual  Value. 

Rate  oi 
Licence  Duty. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Per  Cent. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  £10 

£4 

10 

0 

450 

000  " 

£10  and  under    £15 

6 

0 

0 

600 

40-0 

48-0 

15     „        „          20 

8 

0 

0 

63-3 

400 

457 

20      „        „           25 

11 

0 

0 

550 

440 

489 

25      „        „           30 

14 

0 

0 

560 

467 

509 

30      „        „          40 

17 

0 

0 

567 

425 

48-6 

40      „        „           50 

20 

0 

0 

500 

400 

44-4 

50      „        „        100 

25 

0 

0 

500 

250 

333 

100      „        „        200 

30 

0 

0 

300 

15-0 

20-0 

200      „        „        300 

35 

0 

0 

175 

11-7 

14-0 

300     „        „        400 

40 

0 

0 

133 

100 

11-4 

400      „        „        500 

45 

0 

0 

11-2 

9  0 

10-0 

500     „        „        600 

50 

0 

0 

100 

8  3 

91 

600     „        „        700 

55 

0 

0 

92 

7  9 

8-5 

700     „        „        800,. 

86 

7-5 

8-0 

800     „        „        900 

75 

6-6 

71 

900     „        „      1000 

67 

6  0 

6-3 

1000     „        „      1250 

60 

4-8 

53 

1250      „        „      1500 

4-8 

4-0 

44 

1500     „        „      1750 

4-0 

34 

37 

1750     „        „     2000  - 

60 

0 

0 

34 

3  0 

32 

2000     „       „      2500 

3-0 

2-4 

27 

2500      „        „      3000 

2-4 

20 

2-2 

3000      „        „      3500 

2-0 

17 

1-8 

3500      „        „      4000 

1-7 

1-5 

16 

4000      „        „      4500 

1-5 

1-3 

1-4 

4500      „        „      5000' 

1-3 

1-2 

1-3 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  duties  levied  on 
houses  of  less  than  £100  annual  value  represent  a  ratio 
of  from  33  to  60  per  cent  of  the  mean  rateable  value, 
the  ratio  rapidly  declines  until,  in  the  case  of  houses 
rated  at  between  £2000  and  £5000  per  annum,  the 


1  The  mean  rateable  value  in  this  case  has  been  taken  as  £7  :  10s. 


PLATE    IX. 

The  proportion  which  the  licence  duty  bears  to  the 

mean  annual  value  of  public-houses  in  various  grades 

of  rateable  value. 
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duties  represent  no  more  than  from  27  to  1*3  per 
cent  of  the  mean  rateable  value.  Mr.  J.  E.  Allen, 
who  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  these  inequali- 
ties in  recent  years,1  has  given  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  anomalous  results  of  the  present  scale  by 
pointing  out  that : — 

100  houses  rated  at  £16  pay  £800 
10  houses  rated  at  £160  pay  £300 
1  house  rated  at  £1600  pays  £60. 

He  suggests  as  an  explanation  of  the  anomaly 
that,  "  in  former  years,  e.g.  in  the  coaching  days, 
most  of  the  annual  value  of  inns  above  £50  was 
represented  by  stabling  and  guest-rooms.  That, 
however,  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  there  are  many 
prosperous  public -houses  in  the  big  towns,  worth 
£500  a  year  and  more,  which  have  no  stabling  and 
very  few  guest-rooms.  The  reason  for  the  regressive 
graduation  has  therefore  vanished."  2  Elsewhere  the 
same  writer  points  out  that :  "  The  rural  inn  pays  for 
its  spirit  licence  a  sum  equivalent  to  six  months'  rent, 
the  gin  palace  pays,  perhaps,  a  fortnight's  rent,  while 
the  beer  and  wine-house  pays  about  one  day's  rent."  3 
"  Every  house,"  he  urges  in  another  article,4  "  should 
pay  the  same  percentage  on  its  rateable  value,  and 
if  any  difference  be  made,  the  percentage  should  be 

1  See  articles  in  the  Economic  Journal,  March  1902  ;  Economic  Review, 
October  1903,  and  Independent  Review,  March  1905. 

2  Economic  Journal,  vol.  xii.  No.  45,  p.  126. 

3  Independent  Review,  March  1905.  See  also  articles  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst, 
in  the  Economic  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  108,  and  in  the  Speaker,  March  16  and 
March  23,  1901. 

4  Economic  Review,  October  1 903. 
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higher  in  the  case  of  the  busier  houses,  because  their 
working  expenses  are  relatively  less."  "  If  the  ad 
valorem  principle  is  sound,"  says  Mr.  Edmund 
Robertson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  in  a  recent  article,1  "  why 
should  it  not  be  applied  uniformly  all  round  ?  J 
have  never  been  able  to  guess,"  he  continues,  "  at 
any  justification  for  a  sliding  scale  which  is  so  high 
for  the  low  values  and  so  low  for  the  high  values." 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1901,  admitted  the  necessity  of  re- 
adjusting the  duties.  Any  one,  he  urged,  who  had 
looked  into  the  statistics  of  the  matter,  "  will  find 
that  the  scale  of  licence  duties  is  an  anomalous  scale, 
and  one  that  requires  readjustment." 2  Two  years 
later,  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  Lawford's  Gate 
(West  Gloucestershire)  L.V.  Association,  he  referred 
to  the   matter  in  greater  detail.     "  He  knew  some- 

o 

thing,"  he  said,  "  of  the  licensing  duties  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  There  were  very  many  of 
them.  There  were  many  anomalies  and  inequalities 
in  them,  and  he  thought  the  simplification  of  all  of 
them  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public 
and  to  those  in  the  trade.  He  thought  that  that 
simplification  might  ...  be  also  accompanied  by  an 
increased  revenue  from  them.  .  .  .  He  would  deal 
simply,  that  night,  with  the  publican's  licence,  which 
was  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  though  a  large  part. 
They  knew  that  if  a  little  public-house  in  a  village 

1  Xintecnth  Century,  June  1905. 
2  Hansard,  4th  Series,  vol.  xcv.  p.  1261. 
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was  rented  at  no  more  than  £10  a  year,  it  would 
have  a  licence  duty  of  £4  :  10s.,  nearly  half  its 
rateable  value ;  while  a  house  rated  at  between  £40 
and  £50  would  have  to  pay  a  licence  of  £20.  They 
would  then  see  how  the  total  went  up.  A  public- 
house  rated  at  a  little  under  £100  would  only  have 
to  pay  £25,  and  it  increased  £5  for  every  £100 
rateable  value,  and  when  they  got  to  £700  the  increase 
stopped  altogether,  and  the  public -house  might  be 
worth  thousands  a  year,  as  some  of  them  were,  and 
yet  they  paid  no  more  than  £60  a  year  in  licence 
duty,  while  the  little  house  with  a  rental  of  £10  a 
year  paid  £4  :  10s.  He  did  not  think  that  was  fair ; 
and  there  was  something  else  which  was  still  less  fair. 
They  knew  that  the  great  hotels  and  the  great  theatres 
and  music  halls  had  no  more  than  £20  a  year  to  pay 
for  their  licence  duty,  notwithstanding  their  enormous 
rent  and  the  enormous  amount  of  liquor  that  was 
consumed  in  them ;  while  in  restaurants,  where  the 
consumption  of  liquor  was  also  great,  the  licence  would 
be  no  more  than  £30  a  year.  He  mentioned  those 
things,  and  ventured  to  say  that  the  present  scale  of 
licences  was  utterly  unfair  on  the  smaller  houses  as 
compared  with  the  bigger  houses  ;  and  he  thought  the 
bigger  houses  could  very  well  bear  additional  taxes 
in  that  way."  2 

The  anomalous  character  of  the  existing  scale 
naturally  tends  to  the  disadvantage  of  publicans  in  the 
small  towns  and  rural  districts,  where  rateable  values 

1  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  December  9,  1903. 
VOL.  I  N 
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are  low  and  Licence  duties  (relatively)  high.  In  other 
words,  public-houses  in  London  and  the  larger  cities 
pay  considerably  less  per  .£100  of  rateable  value  than 

public-houses  in  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts. 
London  has  more  than  one-half  of  the  large  public- 
houses  in  the  country  (i.e.  houses  rated  at  from  £400 
upwards),1  but  its  average  contribution  to  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  is,  in  proportion  to  rateable  value, 
substantially  below  the  average  for  England  as  a 
whole.     The  following  table  makes  this  clear  : — 

1  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  wealthier  public-houses 
(excluding  hotels,  restaurants,  and  theatres)  in  various  grades  of  towns  and 
in  the  rural  districts  : — 


Rateable  Value  of  Public-Houses 

(7-day  Licences  o 

nly). 

Population  Groups 

(England  only). 

£300  to 

£400  to 

£500  to 

£600  to 
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£400. 

£500. 

£600. 

£700. 

£700. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  tent 

of  Total 

of  Total 

of  Total 

of  Total 

of  Total 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

London 

48-1 

52-3 

54-0 

63-5 

59*4 

Towns  of  over — 

500,000     . 

7-5 

7-3 

6-1 

6-6 

8-8 

250,000-500,000 

6-3 

4-9 

47 

2-6 

4-5 

100,000-250,000 

11-2 

10-0 

io-o 

8-9 

9-1 

50,000-100,000 

8-7 

8-4 

7-4 

4-6 

3-8 

30,000-50,000 

5*9 

6-6 

8-7 

4-6 

9-0 

20,000-30,000 

4-0 

27 

3-2 

4-3 

2  2 

10,000-20,000 

4-2 

3-4 

3  6 

26 

1-7 

5,000-10,000 

1-8 

2-4 

•8 

•7 

•9 

Under  5000 

•9 

•5 

'7 

•3 

•5 

Rural  districts    . 

1-4 

1-5 

•8 

1-3 

•1 

100-0 

100-0 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 
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Table  showing  the  Incidence  of  Licence  Taxation  (Seven-Day 
Public-House  Licences)  in  various  Population  Groups 


No.  of 

Average 

Per  Cent 

Population  Groups 

Public- 

Average 

Rateable 

Value. 

Amount 

of 

(England  only).1 

Houses 

of 

Rateable 

(Seven-Day) 

Licence  Duty. 

Value. 

London    . 

5,258 

£385 

£37   18 

0 

9-8 

Towns  of  over 

500,000 

2,833 

177 

29   14 

0 

16-7 

250,000-500,000 

1,634 

158 

28      8 

0 

17-9 

100,000-250,000 

4,658 

143 

26    18 

0 

18-8 

50,000-100,000 

3,825 

127 

26      4 

0 

20-6 

30,000-50,000  . 

4,196 

124 

23    18 

0 

19-3* 

20,000-30,000  . 

3,091 

96 

23      4 

0 

24-2 

10,000-20,000  . 

5,527 

78 

21    10 

0 

27-4 

5,000-10,000  . 

4,024 

65 

19    10 

0 

30-1 

Under  5000     . 

3,491 

48 

16    16 

0 

34-8 

Rural  districts. 

19,389 

33 

13      8 

0 

40-5 

Average  for  England 

(excluding  Wales)  . 

57,926 

£108 

£21      5 

02 

19-9 

*  If  we  exclude  Blackpool,  where  from  special  causes  the  rateable  values 
are  exceptionally  high,  the  percentage  for  this  group  is  21  '2. 

The  inequalities  shown  in  the  above  table  are 
certainly  serious,  and  it  is  impossible  to  justify  a 
scale  of  taxation  which  provides  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  seven-day  public-house  licence  shall  be  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  premises 
in  London,  but  more  than  40  per  cent  in  the  rural 
districts.  Nor  can  any  scale  be  equitable  which 
results  in  a  ratio  of  11  per  cent  of  the  rateable  value 

1  Particulars  for  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  omitted  from  the  above 
table  because  the  licences  in  those  countries  are  chiefly  six-day  licences, 
whereas  in  England  the  seven-day  licence  is  usually  taken  out. 

2  The  figures  quoted  above  are,  as  throughout,  for  1901.  In  1904  the 
average  cost  of  a  seven-day  licence  was  £22  :  2s. 
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in  Manchester;  12'9  per  cent  id  Newcastle;  L5  per 
cent  in  Leeds;  L6  per  cent  in  Birmingham,  and 
33    per   cent   in    Ipswich,    Dover,    and    Worcester; 

35  per  cent  in  Cambridge,  and  nearly  40  per  cent  in 
Dudley.  It  is  not  that  the  scale  of  taxation  in  tin- 
smaller  places  is  too  high ;  that  is  obviously  an 
impossible  suggestion  ;  but  that  it  is  altogether  too 
low  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

The  unfairness  of  the  scale  becomes  even  more 
clear  if  we  compare  the  existing  rate  of  taxation  with 
the  capital  value  of  the  premises.  To  arrive  at  an  exact 
computation  of  the  capital  value  of  the  premises  is,  of 
course,  impossible,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
comparison  we  may  estimate  it  at  twenty  times  the 
annual  value  of  the  premises.  Calculated  on  this  basis, 
as  is  done  in  the  following  table,  the  unequal  character 
of  the  present  scale  of  taxation  is  plainly  seen  : — 


Population  Groups            No.  of 
(England  and  Wales),     i  Licences.1 

Estimati-d 
Capital  Value. 

Present             Per 

Proceeds  of      Cent  of 

Licence          Capital 

Duties.           Value. 

1 

London           .          .        5,389 1 
County  boroughs     .  '    14,263 
Municipal  boroughs  i    10,456 
Urban  districts        .  j    12,618 
Rural  districts         .      22,437 

£41,515,600    |    £201,635       0-49 
41,194,750          382,489       0-93 
17,715,700    I      214,867        121 
21,828,500    ,       271,786        1-25 
14,380,750    j       289,795        210 

England  and  Wales  1  65,163 

£136,635,300  '£1,360,572       099 

The    figures   speak    for    themselves.      AVhile    the 
revenue    from    publicans'    licences    in    the    whole    of 

1  In  this  comparison  all  public-house  licences,  except  hotels,  restaurants. 
and  theatres,  have  been  included.  In  the  preceding  table  (p.  179)  seven- 
day  licences  only  were  included. 
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England  and  Wales  represents  virtually  one  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  capital  value  of  the  premises,  the 
revenue  from  such  licences  in  London,  the  wealthiest 
city,  represents  only  one-half  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated capital  value.  If  we  compare  London  and 
the  principal  cities  with  the  small  towns  and  the 
villages,  the  inequality  is  much  more  serious.  Thus, 
in  proportion  to  capital  value,  the  public-houses  in 
London  contribute  in  licence  taxation  little  more 
than  a  third  of  what  is  contributed  by  public-houses 
in  the  small  urban  districts,  and  not  so  much  as  a 
fourth  of  what  is  contributed  by  public-houses  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  revenue  from  public  -  house 
licences  in  the  group  of  county  boroughs,  again,  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  value  of  the  premises, 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  contribution  of 
publicans'  licences  in  the  urban  districts,  and  less 
than  one-half  of  the  payments  exacted  from  public- 
houses  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904 

In  the  Licensing  Act  of  1904  an  attempt  was 
made  to  readjust,  to  some  extent,  the  incidence  of 
taxation  in  the  case  of  the  new  compensation  levies, 
but  the  anomalies  in  the  scale  of  the  licence  duties 
proper  were  left  unremedied,  although  their  existence 
was  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  minister  in  charge 
of  the  Bill.  In  introducing  the  new  measure,  Mr. 
Akers  Douglas  said :  "  We  propose  a  graduated 
scale,   under  which   a  higher  duty   will  be  imposed 
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upon  the  larger  houses.  At  the  present  moment, 
I  understand,  the  incidence  of  the  duty  falls  with 
peculiar  severity  upon  some  of  the  smaller  houses, 
whereas  there  are  many  larger  houses  and  hotels 
which  practically  escape  very  cheaply."  The  pro- 
posed scale,  according  to  the  Home  Secretary's  state- 
ment, was  to  start  from  a  contribution  of  £1  per 
annum  for  houses  assessed  at  less  than  £15,  and 
ascend  to  a  maximum  contribution  of  £150.  The 
terms  of  the  Bill,  as  published,  differed  in  one  im- 
portant respect  from  Mr.  Akers-Douglas's  announce- 
ment, the  maximum  levy  under  the  Bill  being 
reduced  from  £150  to  £100.  No  explanation  wTas 
given  of  this  drastic  reduction.  The  schedule  as 
ultimately  passed  was  as  under  : — 

Compensation  Levies  under  the  Act  of  1904 


Annual  Value  of  Premises. 


Under     £15  . 
£15  and  under     20  . 


20  „ 

25  „ 

30  „ 

40  „ 

50  „ 

100  „ 

200  „ 

300  „ 

400  „ 

500  „ 

600  „ 

700  „ 

800  „ 
900  and  over 


25  . 

30  . 

40  . 

50  . 
100  . 
200  . 
300  . 
400  . 
500  . 
600  . 
700  . 
800  . 
900  . 


Maxin 

mm 

Rate 

of  Charge. ' 

£1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

1  These  charges  refer  to  public-houses  proper.     The   Bill  provided  that 
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An  analysis  of  the  schedule  shows  that,  while  the 
incidence  of  the  taxation  for  compensation  purposes 
is  more  equitably  adjusted  than  in  the  case  of  the 
licence  duties,  it  is  nevertheless  not  satisfactory. 
Thus,  a  house  rated  at  £12  :  10s.  is  liable  under  the 
new  Act  to  a  maximum  compensation  levy  equal  to 
8  per  cent  of  its  rateable  value.  A  house  rated  at 
£45  is  liable  to  a  maximum  compensation  levy  equal 
to  22  per  cent  of  its  rateable  value.  A  house  rated 
at  £75  will  pay  a  levy  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  its 
rateable  value  ;  one  rated  at  £250  will  pay  a  levy 
equal  to  12  per  cent ;  while  a  house  rated  at  £450 
will  pay  a  compensation  levy  equal  to  11  per  cent  of 
its  rateable  value.  Continuing  the  ascent  in  the  scale 
of  rateable  values,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  house  rated 
at  £1000  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  but  10  per  cent  of 
its  rateable  value ;  a  house  rated  at  £2000  will  pay 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent ;  while  a  house  rated  at 
£5000  will  pay  a  compensation  levy  at  the  rate  of 
but  2  per  cent  of  its  rateable  value.1 

"The  rate  of  charge  in  the  case  of  an  hotel  or  other  premises  to  which  sub- 
section (4)  of  section  forty-three  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1880,  applies, 
shall  be  one-third  of  that  charge  in  other  cases,  and,  in  the  case  of  any 
licensed  premises  which  are  certified  by  the  justices  of  the  licensing  district 
on  the  application  of  the  holder  of  the  licence  to  be  used  only  as  public 
gardens,  picture  galleries,  exhibitions,  places  of  public  or  private  entertain- 
ment, railway  refreshment  rooms,  bona  fide  restaurants  or  eating-houses,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  to  which  the  holding  of  a  licence  is  merely  auxiliary, 
such  rate,  not  less  than  one-third  of  that  charged  in  other  cases,  as  the 
justices  think  proper  under  the  circumstances." 

1  The  equity  of  the  scale  of  compensation  levies  is  open  to  question  on 
another  side,  which  need  only  be  briefly  referred  to  here.  Considered 
strictly  as  an  insurance  scheme,  it  cannot  be  fair  that  two  houses,  A  and  B, 
both  rated  at  £40,  should  each  pay  £10  when  A  is  earning  little  profit  and 
B  is  making,  say,  £300  a  year.  Further,  insurance  premiums  are  usually 
regulated  by  the  special  risk  of  loss,  and,  practically,   a  large  house  in  a 
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This  means  that,  as  in  ihe  case  of  the  licence 
duties,  the  trade  in  London  and  the  large  cities  will 
pay  less  per  I'  100  rateable  v;ilue  than  the  trade  in 
the  small  towns  and  rural  districts.  The  following 
table  makes  this  fact  clear  : — 


Table  showing  the  Pkrcentagk  of  Rateable  Vai.uk  of  the 
Maximum  Compensation  Levy  contributed  under  the 
Licensing  Act  by  Publicans  in  various  Grades  ok  Towns 
and  in  the  Rural  Districts.  The  Figures  are  averaged 
for  all  Seven-Day  Public-House  Licences  (other  than 
Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  Theatres). 


Population  Groups. 

Maximum  Compensation 

Levy  to  be  contribute!  1 

under  the  Act. 

Per  Cent  of  Rateable  Value. 

London 

Towns  of  over — 
500,000 

250,000-500,000  . 

100,000-250,000  . 

50,000-100,000  . 

30,000-50,000     . 

20,000-30,000     . 

10,000-20,000     . 

5000-10,000     . 

Under  5000       . 

Rural  districts    . 

9-7 

12-7 

134 

134 

14-1 

12-8* 

14-9 

156 

160 

163 

159 

Average  for  England   . 

12-8 

Excluding  Blackpool,  the  percentage  for  the  group  is  13 "6. 


moderate-sized  town  runs  little  risk  of  suppression,  so  that  the  levy  upon 
it  should  be  relatively  small.  The  scheme  is  therefore  defective  as  an 
insurance  scheme  pure  and  simple,  while,  as  we  have  shown  above,  it  is 
inadequate  as  an  attempt  to  readjust  the  existing  anomalies  of  licence 
taxation. 


PLATE  XI. 

The  ratio  of  licence  duty  and  maximum  compensation 

levy  to  the  annual  rateable  value  of  public-houses 

in  various  population  groups. 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  London  public-houses  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  smaller  percentage  of  rateable 
value  than  the  average  for  all  England,  and  will  have 
a  still  more  marked  advantage  over  the  small  urban 
centres  and  the  rural  districts. 

The  incidence  of  the  new  taxation  is  less  anomalous 
than  is  the  case  with  the  existing  licence  duties,  but 
it  is  far  from  just,  and,  as  the  following  table  shows, 
it  does  not  give  us  that  equitable  adjustment  of 
licence  taxation  which  is  required  : — 


Table  showing  the  Incidence  of  Licence  Taxation  (Seven-Day 
Public-House  Licences)  in  various  Population  Groups. 


Population  Groups 
(England  only). 

Present 

Licence  Duty. 

Per  Cent  of 

Rateable 

Value. 

Maximum 
Compensation 

Levy. 

Per  Cent  of 

Rateable 

Value. 

Total  Contribution 

(i.e.  present  Licence 

Duty  plus  maximum 

Compensation  Levy). 

Per  Cent  of 

Rateable  Value. 

London 

Towns  of  over — 
500,000 

250,000-500,000 

100,000-250,000 

50,000-100,000 

30,000-50,000 

20,000-30,000 

10,000-20,000 

5,000-10,000 

Under  5000 

Rural  districts 

9-8 

16-7 

179 

18-8 

20-6 

19-3* 

24-2 

27-4 

30.1 

34-8 

40-5 

9-7 

12-7 

13-4 

134 

14-1 

12-8* 

14-9 

15-6 

16-0 

163 

159 

19-5 

29-4 

313 

322 

347 

32-1* 

39-1 

43-0 

46-1 

51-1 

56-4 

Average  for  England 
(excluding  Wales) 

199 

12-8 

327 

*  Excluding  Blackpool,  the  percentages  for  the  group  are  21 -2,  13 '6,  and 
34  "8  respectively. 
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The  unfairness  of  the  incidence  becomes  plainer  if 

we  take  the  average  percentage  of  rateable  value  for 
England  as  100  and  relate  the  other  figures  to  this 
average.  This  is  done  in  the  following  table  in 
respect  of  (a)  the  present  licence  duties,  and  (b)  the 
total  contribution  made  by  publicans  by  way  of 
licence  duty  and  compensation  tax  combined  : — 


Total  Contribution 

Present 

(i.e.  present  Licence 

Population  Groups. 

Licence  Duty. 

Duty  plus  maximum 
Compensation  Levy.) 

Average  for  England. 

lOOO 

1000 

London 

49-2 

59-6 

Towns  of  over — 

500,000 

83-9 

89-9 

250,000-500,000     . 

90  0 

957 

100,000-250,000     . 

94-5 

98-5 

50,000-100,000     . 

103-5 

106-1 

30,000-50,000 

97-0* 

98-2* 

20,000-30,000 

121-6 

119-6 

10,000-20,000 

137-7 

1315 

5,000-10,000 

151  -3 

141-0 

Under  5000 

174-9 

156-3 

Eural  districts 

203-5 

172-5 

*  Excluding  Blackpool,  the  figures  tor  the  group  are   106 -5  and  106 -4 
respectively. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that,  with  one  exception, 
caused  by  the  special  case  of  Blackpool,  there  is  a 
progressive  scale  of  inequality  which  tells  severely 
against  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts,  and 
which  remains  substantially  unremedied  by  the  new 
taxation.  It  is  not,  let  us  repeat,  that  a  reduction 
of  taxation  is  required  in  the  small  places ;  but  that 


PLATE    XII. 

The   relation  which  the  total   payments    (including 
licence  duty  and   maximum   compensation   levy)  made 
by  public-houses  in  various  population  groups,  bear 
to  the  actual  average  for  england,  taken  as  100- 
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an  increase  of  taxation  is  called  for  in  the  cities  and 
principal  towns. 


Licence  Duties  less  than  Compensation  Levies 

Another  remarkable  fact  emerges  from  the  figures 
given,  namely,  that  in  the  case  of  public -houses 
assessed  at  more  than  £400  annual  value,  the  publican 
contributes  more  to  the  compensation  fund  than  he 
does  to  the  revenue.  Under  the  schedule  to  the  new 
Licensing  Act,  the  maximum  compensation  levy 
ranges  from  £50  per  annum  for  houses  rated  at  £400, 
to  £100  per  annum  for  houses  rated  at  £900  and 
over  ;  whereas  the  sum  contributed  for  licence  duty 
by  the  same  houses  ranges  from  £45  to  £60  only. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  position  : — 


Annual  Value 

Amount  paid  for 

Amount  of 

of  Premises. 

Licence  Duty. 

Compensation  Levy. 

£400  and  under  £500 

£45 

£50 

500     „        „          600 

50 

60 

600     „        „          700 

55 

70 

700     „        „          800 

60 

80 

800     „        „          900 

60 

90 

900  and  over 

60 

100 

It  is  surely  an  anomalous  arrangement  which  pro- 
vides that  the  payment  to  the  State  for  a  lucrative 
monopoly  shall  be  substantially  less  than  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  publican  to  a  trade  insurance  fund ! 
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The  Maximum  Limit 

The  figures  serve  to  emphasise  that  which  is  most 
unjust  in  the  present  scale  of  licence  taxation, 
namely,  the  imposition  of  ;m  arbitrary  maximum  limit 
at  a  comparatively  low  point  in  the  scale  of  values. 
As  we  have  shown,  the  highest  payment  for  licence 
duty  is  .£60,  and  this  is  paid  indifferently  by  all 
public -houses  rated  at  £700  and  upwards.  The 
result  is  that  a  public-house  above  that  limit  reaps  an 
advantage  that  is  neither  necessary  nor  fair. 

The  larger  the  house  and  the  more  valuable  the 
premises,  the  lowrer,  proportionately,  is  the  licence 
duty  paid.  This  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  smaller 
houses,  but  the  arrest  of  the  scale  of  taxation  at  a 
point  much  below  the  value  of  the  largest  houses 
prevents  the  community  from  receiving  any  benefit 
from  that  natural  increase  in  rateable  values  which 
results,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  general  appreciation 
of  property  values,  and,  on  the  other,  from  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  publican's  monopoly  by  the  legislative 
action  of  the  State  and  the  administrative  action  of 
magistrates  and  local   authorities.      When  we   recall 

o 

the  fact  that  between  1894  and  1904  the  number  of 
houses  rated  at  £700  and  upwards  in  England  and 
Wales  increased  by  578,  or  131  per  cent,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  limitation  is  seen.  The  anomaly,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  an  old  one  and  characteristic  of  our 
scheme  of  licence  taxation  throughout.  Prior  to 
1787  every  public-house  was  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
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regardless  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  premises.  In 
1787  a  graduated  scale  of  taxation  was  introduced, 
the  maximum  being  fixed  at  a  rateable  value  of  £50, 
beyond  which  point  all  publicans  were  taxed  alike. 
Despite  certain  slight  changes  in  the  rate  of  duty, 
Mr.  Pitt's  limit  of  rateable  value  was  maintained  for 
nearly  a  century,  i.e.  until  1880,  when  the  present 
scale  was  imposed.  In  his  discussion  of  the  Finance 
Act  of  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  himself  alive  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  previous  limit,  but  his  proposed 
extension  was  singularly  inadequate.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  he  himself  said,1  "  had  not  pursued  to  the 
last  point  the  principle  of  increase  according  to  rated 
value.  They  had  endeavoured  to  make  a  combination 
of  various  considerations  which  bore  on  the  case  ; 
and  he  believed  that  when  the  House  looked  into 
the  matter,  they  would  find  it  was  not  easy  to  make 
a  different  arrangement."  In  its  original  form  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme  proposed  to  arrest  the  principle 
of  graduation  at  a  rateable  value  of  £100,  and  to 
charge  all  public-houses  above  that  limit  at  the  same 
rate  of  dutj*.  The  proposal,  which  was  apparently 
largely  influenced  by  a  consideration  of  the  special 
case  of  hotels,2  provoked  considerable  criticism,  and 


1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  celiii.  pp.  780-781. 

2  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  10 
and  June  24,  1880.  It  is  curious  that  this  consideration  should  have 
influenced  Mr.  Gladstone  so  strongly,  seeing  that  the  number  of  hotels  that 
pay  duty  as  ordinary  public-houses  is  exceedingly  small  (see  p.  192),  and 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  responsible  for  the  arrangement  under 
which  hotels,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  are  exempted  from  the  ordinary 
rates  of  licence  duty.     See  Chap.  VII.  ;  see  also  footnote,  p.  191. 
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eventually  the  scale  was  recast  and  the  principle  of 

•jt.hI nation  extended  to  a  maximum  limit  of  .£700 
annual  value.  At  that  limit  it  remains  to-day.  The 
increase  of  range  in  the  amended  scale  was  con- 
siderable, but  even  so,  it  did  not  sufficiently  allow 
for  changes  in  licensing  administration,  which,  by 
appreciating  licence  values,  tend  to  make  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  limit  unfair.  The  true  remedy,  assuming 
annual  value  to  be  continued  as  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment, would  be  to  abolish  the  limit  entirely,  or  at 
least  to  carry  the  principle  of  graduation  so  far  as  to 
reach  by  progressive  taxation  the  wealthiest  houses, 
whose  exceptional  prosperity  is  partly  due  to  the 
restrictive  action  of  the  community.  This  was 
probably  too  drastic  a  reform  to  be  successfully 
attempted  in  1880,  although  even  then  it  was  plainly 
indicated  to  Parliament.  One  member  (Mr.  Anderson) 
put  the  argument  for  abolition  clearly  and  strongly. 
In  discussing  the  amended  scale  he  informed  the 
House  that  he  "  certainly  did  not  see  why  there 
should  be  any  limit  at  all.  If  the  business  was  done 
and  justified  a  higher  rent,  it  justified  a  higher  licence 
also;  and,  therefore,  the  annual  value  of  the  premises, 
however  high  it  might  be,  should  be  considered  in  the 
licence.  The  difference  in  the  licence  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done  as  repre- 
sented in  the  value  of  the  house.  The  tendency  of 
all  their  legislation  upon  this  question,"  he  reminded 
the  House,  "  and  the  custom  of  most  of  the  licensing 
magistrates,    had    been    to    reduce    the    number    of 
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licences,  and,  consequently,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  business  done  upon  each  licence.  If  the  same 
principle  was  continued  hereafter,  they  would  very 
soon  have  a  very  small  number  of  public -houses 
indeed,  each  of  them  doing  a  very  large  amount  of 
business.  If  that  process  was  to  be  continued  to  any 
extent,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
revenue  would  be  the  sufferers  in  the  end.  There 
would  not  be  the  same  number  of  houses  paying  a 
licence  duty ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  made 
no  provision  for  the  payment  of  largely  increased 
rents,  by  making  the  licences  rise  in  proportion,  there 
must  ultimately  be  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue  derived 
from  that  particular  source."  l 

How  well  justified  the  warning  was  is  apparent  on 
an  examination  of  certain  facts.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  in  London  no  fewer  than  484  licensed  public- 
houses  rated  at  £700  and  upwards.  Of  these,  453 
are  ordinary  public-houses,  and  31  residential  hotels 
possessing  ordinary  public -house  licences.2  Their 
rateable  values  range  from  £700  to  £20,000,  but 
the  licence  duty  charged  is  the  same  for  each,  namely, 
£60  !  The  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table, 
where  the  sum  charged  for  licence  duty  is  in  each  case 
compared  with  the  annual  value  of  the  premises  : — 

1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccliv.  p.  1233. 

2  The  small  number  of  hotels  paying  the  ordinary  rates  of  duty  shows 
that  the  difficulty  felt  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (see  pp.  196-197)  is  actually  not  a 
great  one,  and  that  it  does  not  at  all  seriously  complicate  the  matter.  Even 
if  the  number  of  hotels  paying  duty  as  ordinary  public-houses  were  much 
greater,  it  would  be  possible  in  any  sound  scheme  of  taxation  to  give  them 
differential  treatment. 
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Paetioi  labs  of  Publio-Housxs   in   London  hated  at   e700 

AND    i; I- WARDS 


Ordinary 

Hotels  with 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

A 

niiu.il   Y:i]\u 

of 

Public- 

of 

of  mtu.il 

Premises. 

Public- 

Hou  ■•■ 

Licence 
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A  scale  of  taxation  is  surely  indefensible  which 
requires  that  a  public-house  rated  at  £9500  shall  pay 
a  licence  duty  equal  to  about  one-half  per  cent  of  its 
rateable  value,  while  another  house  rated  at  £750— 
or  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  value  of  the  other 
house — shall  pay  a  duty  equal  to  8  per  cent  of  its 
rateable  value  !     If  we  carry  the  comparison  further, 


PLATE  XIII. 
The   proportion   which   the   licence  duties  paid   for 
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Licence  Duty  expressed  as  a  Percentage  of  the  Mean  Annual  Value. 
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and  compare  the  rate  of  taxation  for  houses  assessed 
at  less  than  £50  annual  value  with  the  rate  of 
taxation  imposed  upon  houses  at  the  other  extreme 
of  value,  the  inequality  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
almost  incredible.  In  the  former  case  (i.e.  houses 
rated  at  less  than  £50)  a  duty  equal  to  from  44  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  rateable  value  is  imposed.  In  the 
latter  case  (i.e.  houses  rated  at  £10,000  and  upwards) 
a  duty  is  imposed  which  ranges  from  one-half  to  one- 
third  per  cent  of  the  rateable  value.  That  is  to  say, 
the  least  valuable  houses  pay,  in  proportion  to  their 
rateable  value,  from  90  to  180  times  as  much  as  the 
wealthiest  houses.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  difficult 
to  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  that 
there  is  "  room  for  considerable  modification  of  the 
scale  of  licences."  l 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  large  houses  should 
necessarily  pay  the  same  percentage  of  rateable  value 
that  is  paid  by  the  small  houses.  That  is  clearly 
impracticable,  although  the  assumption  underlying 
the  choice  of  the  existing  basis  of  taxation  is  that 
annual  value  is  a  reliable  guide  to  the  value  of  a 
licence.2  A  house  rated  at  less  than  £30  has  no  difficulty 
in  paying  a  licence  duty  equal  to  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  its  annual  value,  but  it  is  clearly  impossible 
for  a  house  rated  at,  say,  £10,000  to  pay  a  similar  pro- 

1  Minutes  of  Evidence,  vol.  iv.  p.  105. 
2  See  p.  123. 
VOL.  I  0 
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portion  of  its  annual  value.  The  choice,  however,  docs 
not  lie  between  a  necessity  of  this  kind  and  acquiescence 
in  the  present  inequalities.  Even  if  the  present  basis 
of  taxation  be  the  only  practicable  one — and  this,  as 
we  have  shown,1  is  a  highly  questionable  supposition, 
it  is  certainly  not  impossible,  by  a  revision  of  the 
scale  of  duties,  to  reduce  the  existing  inequalities  to 
more  tolerable  limits.  The  small  houses  should  not 
be  asked,  to  pay  less,  but  the  large  houses  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  considerably  more. 

1  See  Chap.  V. 


CHAPTER   VII 

HOTELS,   RESTAURANTS,  THEATRES,    AND    STATION   BARS 

The  anomalies  connected  with  the  existing  scale  of 
taxation  are  not  confined  to  public -houses  proper, 
but  are  also  prominent  in  the  case  of  hotels,  restau- 
rants, theatres,  and  other  places  which,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  are  allowed  to  take  out  publicans' 
licences  at  reduced  rates. 

(a)  HOTELS 

The  treatment  of  hotels  is  especially  anomalous. 
Under  the  existing  law,  as  framed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1880,  where  premises  are  of  the  annual  value  of 
£50  and  upwards,  and  are  structurally  adapted  for 
use  as  a  hotel,  and  are  mainly  so  used,  the  licence 
duty  is  not  to  exceed  £20,  provided  that  the  annual 
value  of  any  portion  of  the  premises  set  apart  and 
used  as  an  ordinary  public -house  does  not  exceed 
£25/     The  licence,   as  in  the  case    of   an   ordinary 

1  The  terms  of  the  Act  (Section  43,  sub -section  (4))  are  as  follows: 
"Where  in  the  case  of  premises  of  the  value  of  £50  or  upwards  it  shall 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  premises  are 
structurally  adapted  for  use  as  an  inn  or  hotel  for  the  reception  of  guests 
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public  -  house,    is    founded     upon    the    magistrates' 

certificate,  but  it  is  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities 
who  decide  whether  the  licensee  is  entitled  to  get  fche 
Licence  at  the  restricted  rate  of  £20.  The  licence  is 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  publican's  licence,  and, 
in  addition  to  allowing  full  privileges  of  '  on  '  sale, 
imposes  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  liquor  that  may 
be  sold  for  consumption  elsewhere.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reason  for  exempting  hotels  from  the  ordinary  scale 
of  taxation  was  that  in  their  case  "  there  is,  besides 
the  trade  in  liquors,  a  very  large  trade  which  is  not 
trade  in  alcohol  at  all,  and  ought  not  to  be  taxed  as 
such."1  A  fortnight  later,2  while  admitting,  in  reply 
to  criticisms,  that  "  the  detailed  scale  was  open  to 
observation,"  he  stated  that  "  he  could  not  hold  out 
any  expectation  that  the  Government  would  depart 
from  the  general  purpose  of  that  scale.  They 
certainly  had  not  thought  it  would  be  just  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  equal  taxation,  and  to 
carry  it  to  all  lengths  as  between  houses  that  were 
mere  drinking  establishments  and  the  case  of  hotels, 

CD  ' 

because  in  the  latter  instance,  where  a  large  business 

and  travellers  desirous  of  dwelling  therein,  and  are  mainly  so  used,  the 
amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  on  a  licence  to  retail  spirits  shall  not  exceed 
£20.  Provided  that  the  relief  under  this  sub-section  shall  not  be  given 
in  case  any  portion  of  the  premises  is  set  apart  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
public -house  for  the  sale  and  consumption  therein  of  liquors,  and  the 
annual  value  of  such  portion,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  exceeds 
£25." 

When  the  annual  value  of  the  bar  premises  exceeds  £25,  the  premises  are 
treated  as  an  ordinary  public-house,  and  taxed  accordingly.  See  ante, 
pp.  191-192. 

1  Financial  Statement,  June  10,  18S0. 

2  June  24,  1880. 
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was  done,  only  a  moderate  part  of  it  consisted  in  the 
consumption  of  strong  liquors ;  and  to  tax  largely, 
or,  indeed,  to  tax  at  all,  the  trade  that  supplied 
ordinary  provisions  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people,  was  a  complete  novelty  in  itself — and  if  they 
were  to  tax  the  entire  business  of  an  hotel,  they 
would  be  introducing  a  novelty  of  that  kind."  1 

Now  on  the  assumption,  which  was  evidently 
present  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,2  that  the  trade 
in  alcoholic  liquors  forms  but  "  an  insignificant 
branch "  of  the  general  trade  done  in  hotels,  and 
that  the  usual  hotel  bar  is  but  "  a  small  tap- 
room, forming  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
whole  premises,"  there  would  be  considerable  force 
in  the  plea  for  low  taxation.  But,  however  true 
that  description  may  have  been  twenty -five  years 
ago,  when  hotels  were  neither  so  numerous  nor 
so  large  as  they  are  to-day,  it  is  certainly  not 
appropriate  at  the  present  time,  when  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  forms  a  considerable,  as  well  as 
exceptionally  lucrative,  part  of  the  general  business 
of  a  licensed  hotel.  It  might  be  unfair  to  tax 
licensed  hotels  up  to  the  full  limit  of  their  annual 
value,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  ordinary  business 
requires  exceptional  and  costly  accommodation  ;  but 
this  could  not  happen  under  the  existing  scale,  where 
the  limit  is  arbitrarily  fixed  at  an  annual  value  of 
£700,  and  sufficient  allowance  could  be  made  for  the 

1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccliii.  p.  780. 

2  See  a  further  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  speech  in  the 
House,  on  July  28,  1880.     Hansard,  vol.  ccliv.  pp.  1614-1615. 
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special  requirements  of  hotels  in  any  revised  -'heme 
of  taxation.  Certainly  a  fair  consideration  of  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  does  not  involve  inadequate 
taxation,  and  the  present  taxation  of  licensed  hotels 
is  unquestionably  inadequate. 

It  cannot,  for  example,  be  claimed  that  large 
London  hotels,  like  the  Metropolc,  Hotel  Victoria, 
Hotel  Russell,  Great  Central,  Euston  or  Midland 
Grand  Hotels,  to  name  but  a  few,  are  adequately 
assessed  at  a  duty  of  £20,  when  public-houses  whose 
annual  value  is  but  from  one  -  seventh  to  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  value  of  such  hotels  pay  a 
duty  of  £60.  The  anomaly  is  made  greater  by 
the  fact  that  the  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors  is  more 
lucrative  in  hotels  than  in  ordinary  public-houses, 
owing  to  the  higher  prices  charged. 

Attention  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  the  matter 
in  recent  years.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  in  urging,  in  1901,  a  "substantial  in- 
crease" in  the  duties  imposed  on  some  of  the 
trading  licences,  made  special  allusion  to  hotels  as 
capable  of  bearing  additional  taxation.1  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  speaking  with  the  special  knowledge 
and  authority  of  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
laid  emphasis,  in  1903,  upon  his  own  suggestion  that 
"  the  great  hotels,"  which,  "  notwithstanding  their 
enormous  rent  and  the  enormous  amount  of  liquor 
that  was  consumed  in  them,"  had  no  more  than 
£20   a  year  to   pay  for  their  licence  duty,   "  could 

1  Final  Report,  p.  21. 
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very  well  bear  "  additional  taxation.1  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  the  extent  of  the  anomaly  is  realised. 
The  present  arrangement  is  not  only  unfair  as 
compared  with  the  treatment  of  ordinary  public- 
houses  ;  it  is  also  unequal  as  between  different  hotels. 
We  will  illustrate  the  latter  point  first. 

Unequal  Treatment  of  Different  Hotels 

Under  the  present  arrangement  all  hotels  which 
are  licensed  under  the  provision  of  sub-section  (4)  of 
Section  43  of  the  Act  of  1880  are  treated  alike. 
Whatever  their  size  and  value,  they  each  pay  a 
licence  duty  of  £20  per  annum.  At  the  present 
time2  there  are  1488  such  hotels  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  their  rateable  values  range  from  £50  to 
£21,900.  Obviously,  the  value  of  the  licence  must 
vary  enormously  in  different  cases,  but  absolutely  no 
allowance  is  made  for  this  fact  in  the  taxation  im- 
posed. The  unequal  character  of  the  taxation  is  fully 
illustrated  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  classi- 
fied particulars  of  the  whole  of  the  hotel  licences 
paying  a  duty  of  £20  in  England  and  Wales  :  — 

1  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  December  9,  1903. 

2  The  figures  given  are  for  1901,  which  is  the  only  year  for  which  detailed 
particulars  are  available. 
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No.  of 

Rate  of 

\  1 1 1 1 1 1 .- 1 1  Value  of  Premises. 

Hotels 

Licence 
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(E.  and  W.) 

Duty. 
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500          „                600 
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)> 
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700          „                800 
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2-67 

800          „                900 
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900          „             1,000 
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» 

211 

1,000          „             1,250 
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1-78 
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» 

1-45 
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» 
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» 

1-07 

2,000          „              2,500 
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» 

•89 

2,500          „              3,000 

6 

>) 

•73 

3,000          „              3,500 

7 

5) 

•62 

3,500          „              4,000 

5 

5) 

•53 

4,000          „              4,500 

5 

)) 

•47 

4,500          „              5,000 

3 

)) 

•42 

5,000          „             6,000 

3 

» 

•36 

6,000          „             7,000 
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)) 

•31 

7,000          „             8,000 

1 

)> 

•27 

8,000          „             9,000 

1 

» 

•24 

9,000          „            10,000 

3 

» 

■21 
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4 

)) 

19 

11,000          „            12,000 

1 

» 

•17 

13,000          „            14,000 

1 

» 

•15 

16,000          „           17,000 

1 

>) 

•12 

20,000          „           22,000 

2 

» 

•10 

1488 

Average  4  '01% 

The  inequality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  taxation  of 
ordinary  public-houses,  results  in  a  serious  loss  of 
revenue,  and  unduly  favours  the  large  hotels  in 
London  and  the  principal  cities.  Out  of  a  total  of 
834  hotels  in  England  and  Wales  rated  at  less  than 


PLATE    XIV. 

The    proportion    which    the    duty    paid    for    hotel 

licences  in    England  and  Wales  bears  to  the  mean 

annual  value  of  the  premises. 
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£200  annual  value,  no  fewer  than  578  are  situated 
in  the  small  centres  known  as  '  urban  districts '  and 
in  the  rural  districts.  London  and  the  county 
boroughs  contain  but  28  out  of  a  total  of  834.  On 
the  other  hand,  out  of  37  hotels  in  England  and  Wales 
rated  at  £2500  and  upwards,  London  has  26  ;  the 
county  boroughs  have  6  ;  and  the  municipal  boroughs 
have  the  remaining  5.  The  group  of  small  '  urban 
districts'  contains  but  3  hotels  above  £1500  annual 
rateable  value,  while  in  the  rural  districts  there  is 
not  a  single  hotel  above  a  rateable  value  of  £1250. 
Indeed,  out  of  a  total  of  356  hotels  in  the  rural 
districts,  only  13  are  rated  at  more  than  £500  annual 
value ;  and  yet  the  licence  duty  charged  is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  London  hotels.  That  the  duty 
in  their  case  is  excessive  is  not  for  one  moment 
suggested,  but  it  is  clearly  inadequate  in  the  case 
of  the  larger  hotels. 

The  present  aggregate  proceeds  of  the  duty  on 
hotels  in  England  and  "Wales  are  just  under  £30,000, 
and  represent  slightly  over  4  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  mean  annual  value  of  the  premises.  But 
that  percentage  does  not  apply  uniformly,  and  the 
extent  of  the  inequality  is  seen  by  comparing  the 
present  proceeds  of  the  duty  in  each  population  group 
with  the  yield  that  would  result  from  a  uniform 
assessment  of  4  per  cent  on  the  mean  annual  value 
of  the  premises  : — 

[Table 
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Population  Qronp. 

yield  <>i  the 
Hotel  Licence  Duty. 

field  :it.  -1  per  cent 

fin   t  he  iifiiii 
Animal  Value  of  tin- 

Prem 

London         .... 
County  boroughs  . 
M  ii  11  iri j>;ii  boroughs 
Urban  districts 
Rural  districts 

<.ii,440 
3,000 
8,320 
8,880 
7,120 

613,001 
4,489 
5,450 

4,476 
2,196 

Total  (England  and  Wales) 

£29,760! 

£29,612  l 

On  a  uniform  basis  of  4  per  cent  the  duty  in 
the  rural  districts  would  range  from  £3  to  £45  per 
licence,  and  the  average  duty  would  be  £6:3:6 
instead  of  £20  as  at  present.  In  the  urban  districts 
the  duty  would  range  from  £3  to  £90,  and  average 
£10:1:7.  In  the  municipal  boroughs  the  duty 
would  range  from  £3  to  (in  one  case)  £340,  and 
average  £  1 3  :  2s.  In  the  county  boroughs  the  duty 
would  range  from  £3  to  £260,  and  average  £29  :  18  :  6  ; 
while  in  London  it  would  range  from  £6  to  £820, 
and  average  £106  :  11  :  3. 

It  is  not  here  proposed  that  such  a  method  of 
assessing  the  hotel  licence  duty  should  be  adopted. 
It  is  clearly  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  It 
would  result,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  considerable  and 
quite  unjustifiable  reduction  of  taxation  in  the  case 
of  the  small  hotels ;    and,  on  the  other,  in  the  exces- 


1  The  difference  in  the  totals  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  present 
aggregate  proceeds  of  the  duty  represent  slightly  more  than  4  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  mean  annual  value,  while  in  the  second  table  the  figures 
represent  exactly  4  per  cent  of  the  mean  annual  value. 
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sive  taxation  of  a  few  of  the  large  hotels.  No  one 
suggests  that  the  present  licence  duty  is  too  high 
even  for  the  smallest  hotels  in  the  rural  districts. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  fixed  with  special  regard  to 
their  ability  to  pay,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  readily 
paid  by  356  rural  hotel-keepers  at  the  present  time, 
proves  that  it  is  not  excessive.  What  the  tables 
really  show  is  the  under-taxation  of  the  large  hotels, 
and  the  need  for  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  amount  of  taxation 
approximate  to  the  real  value  of  the  licence. 

Hotels  and  Public-Houses  compared 

The  unfairness  of  the  existing  arrangement  is 
further  seen  if  we  compare  the  taxation  of  hotels  with 
the  taxation  of  ordinary  public-houses.  It  can  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  privilege  of  a  licence  in  the 
case  of,  say,  a  large  railway  terminus  hotel  in 
London,  such  as  the  Great  Central,  or  the  Euston,  or 
the  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  or  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
hotels  like  the  Metropole  or  Hotel  Victoria,  is  less 
valuable  than  the  same  privilege  in  the  case  of  a 
comparatively  small  public-house  rated  at,  say,  £300  ; 
and  yet  the  latter  has  to  pay  twice  the  amount  of 
licence  duty  that  is  paid  by  the  largest  of  these  hotels. 
A  public-house  rated  at  £200  pays  75  per  cent  more 
in  licence  duty  than  a  hotel  rated  at  £22,000,  while 
a  public-house  rated  at  £100  pays  50  per  cent  more 
in  licence  duty  than  a  hotel  rated  at  220  times  its 
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value.  As  ;i  matter  of  fact,  the  largest  of  the 
London  hotels  licensed  under  the  special  provision  of 
the  Act  of  1880  pays  no  more  in  licence  duty  than  a 
small  public-house  of  £40  annual  value.  Even  after 
full  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  special  circum- 
stances that  differentiate  hotels  from  ordinary  public- 
houses,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  present  taxation 
of  hotels  is  adequate  or  fair. 

The  Taxation  of  Hotels  in  the  British  Colonies 

In  the  British  Colonies  the  scale  of  taxation 
does  not  discriminate  in  the  same  way  in  favour  of 
the  hotel  licence.  Speaking  generally — there  are 
very  few  exceptions — hotels  are  charged  at  the  same 
rate  as  ordinary  public-houses.  This  is  true  of  most 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  the  only  apparent  excep- 
tions occurring  in  Manitoba,  where  the  provincial  tax 
on  hotels  is  less  than  the  tax  imposed  on  restaurant 
saloons  ;  and  in  New  Brunswick,  where  hotels  pay 
more  than  other  saloons.  In  South  Africa  the 
practice  varies.  In  Cape  Colony  the  taxation  is 
apparently  the  same  for  hotels  and  ordinary  saloons. 
In  Natal  the  hotel  that  has  no  bar  pays  the  same 
duty  as  a  public -house,  but  where  a  bar  is  kept 
the  hotel  pays  double  the  ordinary  duty.  In  the 
Transvaal  the  licence  duty  for  a  hotel  having  no  bar 
is  £25,  or  one-fourth  of  the  duty  paid  by  a  public- 
house.  If  a  bar  be  kept,  the  full  duty  of  £100  is 
imposed.     In  the  Australasian  States,  with  the  single 
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exception  of  Western  Australia,  the  usual  publican's 
licence  duty  is  enforced.  In  Western  Australia  a 
uniform  duty  of  £25  is  levied  on  all  hotels  in  place 
of  a  duty  of  from  £40  to  £50  imposed  on  public- 
houses. 

The  Taxation  of  Hotels  in  the  United  States 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  usual  practice 
is  to  regard  licensed  hotels  as  ordinary  public-houses, 
and  to  tax  them  accordingly.  As  a  consequence,  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  considerably  higher  than  that 
imposed  in  this  country,  and  it  tends  to  increase. 
Usually,  the  duty  charged  is  a  fixed  sum,1  but 
occasionally  a  special  arrangement  is  made  under 
which  the  tax  is  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
premises,  or  the  amount  of  trade  done.  Thus,  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  hotels  are  charged  a  fixed 
percentage  on  the  annual  value  of  the  premises.2  In 
North  Carolina  they  pay  a  percentage  on  the  amount 
of  the  gross  receipts,  while  in  Louisiana  the  basis  of 
the  duty  is  the  number  of  furnished  rooms.  Special 
arrangements  of  this  kind  are,  however,  rare,  and  are 
usually  accompanied  by  a  prohibition  which  forbids 
the  keeping  of  a  bar.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
where  the  social  and  economic  conditions  approximate 
most  closely  to  the  conditions  in  this  country,  the 
usual  practice  is  to  tax  the  hotels  at  the  same  rate  as 

1  The  Federal  Tax,  which  is  imposed  on  all  liquor  licences  in  the  Union, 
without  regard  to  separate  State  or  local  taxation,  is  always  a  fixed  sum. 

2  This  is  the  basis  of  taxation  for  public-houses  also. 
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ordinary  saloons,  or,  if  any  discrimination  be  made, 

to  tax  them  at  a  higher  rate.  The  single  exception 
to  this  general  rule  occurs  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  taxation  of  hotels,  although 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  taxation  in  this 
country,1  is  less  than  the  licence  tax  imposed  on 
ordinary  saloons.  In  this  case,  however,  the  licence 
does  not  allow  a  bar  to  be  kept,  and  the  hotel  keeper 
is  even  forbidden  to  serve  a  resident  of  the  city  or 
town  where  the  hotel  is  situated.  In  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,2  hotels  are  charged  at 
the  same  rate  as  public-houses.3  In  Massachusetts, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  charge  for  hotels  is  consider- 
ably higher,  ranging,  indeed,  in  the  cities  from  £40 
to  £180  per  annum  more  than  the  payments  exacted 
from  ordinary  public -houses,  although  the  licence 
taxes  paid  by  the  latter  are  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  corresponding  duties  imposed  in  this  country.4 
The  more  carefully  the  matter  is  investigated,  the 
more  inadequate  does  the  existing  taxation  of  hotels 
in  this  country  appear,  and  a  substantial  increase  is 
certainly  to  be  expected  when  revision  of  the  liquor 
licence  duties  takes  place. 

1  In  the  principal  towns  the  licence  tax  on  hotels  is  from  fire  to  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  duty  levied  in  this  country. 

2  In  this  State  discretionary  power  is  given  to  the  excise  commissioners 
to  charge  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of  duty  for  hotels  in  places  of  less  than 
4000  inhabitants,  but  the  sum  paid  cannot  be  less  than  £35,  which  is  £10 
less  than  the  amount  paid  by  ordinary  publicans  in  places  of  the  same  size. 
Elsewhere  in  the  State  the  taxation  is  the  same. 

3  For  particulars  of  the  high  rates  charged  st.e  Chaps.  IX.  and  X. 

4  See  Chap.  X. 
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(b)  RESTAURANTS 

Another  form  of  the  public-house  licence  specially 
referred  to  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  in  1903,1  as 
being  inadequately  taxed,  is  the  restaurant  licence 
taken  out  under  sub-section  (3)  of  Section  43  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Act,  1880.2  That  sub-section  provides 
that  a  person  carrying  on  business  as  a  restaurateur 
or  eating-house  keeper  who  desires  to  sell  spirits  to 
be  served  with  meals  may  take  out  a  six-day  and 
early  closing  licence  covering  the  sale  of  any  kind  of 
alcoholic  liquor  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  £30.  The 
excise  licence,  as  in  the  case  of  publicans,  can  only 
be  granted  on  production  of  a  certificate  from  the 
magistrates,  and  the  licensee  is  prohibited  from 
keeping  an  open  drinking  bar.3  Restaurant  licences 
are  only  issued  in  respect  of  premises  valued  at  £400 
and  upwards.  A  restaurateur  whose  premises  are  of 
less  value,  who  desires  to  sell  spirits  to  be  served  with 
meals,  is  required  to  take  out  an  ordinary  publican's 
licence,  based,  as  regards  duty,  on  the  annual  value 
of  the  premises.4     The  question  whether  a  particular 

1  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  December  9,  1903. 

2  43-44  Vic.  cap.  20. 

3  The  sub-section  is  as  follows:  "Any  person  applying  for  a  six-day 
and  early  closing  licence  for  the  sale  of  spirits  as  an  auxiliary  only  to  his 
business  as  a  restaurateur  or  eating-house  keeper,  and  not  keeping  an  open 
drinking  bar,  shall  be  entitled  to  his  licence  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty 
pounds,  no  such  reduction  to  be  made  unless  the  licensing  justices  shall  have 
certified  by  indorsement  on  their  certificate  that  the  nature  of  the  business 
carried  on  by  the  applicant  justifies  the  reduced  scale  of  charge." 

4  This,  of  course,  is  to  his  advantage  as  regards  the  actual  sum  paid,  since 
the  duty  for  a  six-day  and  early  closing  publican's  licence  is  less,  for  premises 
below  £400  annual  value,  than  £30.  Relatively,  however,  he  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage, as  compared  with  large  and  prosperous  restaurants,  since  he  pays 
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business  for  which  ;i  licence  is  sought  is  strictly  a 
restaurant,  lies  within  the  decision  of  the  justices, 
whereas,  in  the  ease  of  the  special  hotel  licence 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  section,  the  decision  lies 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.1  The 
idea  underlying  the  differential  treatment  of  the 
larger  restaurants  was  that  of  encouraging  the  sale 
of  food  with  the  sale  of  drink,  and  so  discriminating 
against  the  mere  dram-shop.  From  that  point  of 
view  the  experiment  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
succeeded.  The  number  of  licences  taken  out  at  the 
reduced  payment  is,  contrary  to  the  general  impres- 
sion, exceedingly  small,  aggregating  no  more  than 
eleven  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  these  (i.e.  nine  out  of  eleven)  are  found 
in  London.  The  explanation,  apparently,  is  that  the 
restricted  hours  of  sale  and  the  requirement  of 
Sunday  closing  make  the  licence  unsuitable  in  the 
case  of  the  large  restaurants,  whose  proprietors  conse- 
quently prefer  to  take  out  an  unrestricted  publican's 
licence  at  a  rate  of  duty  based  upon  the  annual  value 
of  the  premises.  In  this  way  they  enjoy  full 
privileges  as  to  hours  and  days  of  sale,  and  escape 
with  a  payment  ranging  from  £45  to  £60,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  premises.  In  no  case  are  they 
called   upon  to    pay   more   than   £60,   whatever  the 

more,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  premises,  than  restaurateurs  whose 
premises  are  above  an  annual  value  of  £400. 

1  The  above  provisions,  it  should  be  noted,  apply  only  to  the  sale  of 
spirits,  the  licence  for  which  covers  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine.  Should  a 
restaurateur  desire  to  sell  beer  only,  or  wine  only,  or  both  beer  and  wine,  he 
is  required  to  take  out  only  a  "  beer  "  or  "  wine,"  or  "  beer  and  wine  "  licence. 
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value  of  their  premises.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  repeal  sub-section  (3)  of  Section 
43  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1880,  and  to  subject 
restaurants  above  £400  annual  value  to  a  scale  of 
taxation  that  shall  be  at  least  as  heavy,  relatively, 
as  that  now  imposed  on  restaurants  below  that  value. 
The  present  arrangement  is  certainly  inequitable,  for 
under  it  restaurants  of  less  than  £400  annual  value 
pay  a  licence  duty  representing  from  8 '2  to  42*8  per 
cent  of  their  annual  value,  while  restaurants  claiming 
the  reduced  payment  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  1880 
pay  only  from  1"8  to  67  per  cent  of  their  annual 
value.1  The  fact  that  the  number  of  licences  taken 
out  at  the  reduced  rate  is  small  does  not  lessen  the 
inequality.  It  is  not  that  the  small  restaurants  are 
over-taxed,  but  that  the  large  restaurants  are  under- 
taxed.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  taxation 
of  restaurants  in  which   spirits   are  sold  is  usually 

1  The  actual  proportions  are  as  under  : — 


Restaurants  under  £400  Annual  Value. 

Restaurants  above  £400  Annual  Value. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Amount  of 
Licence 
Duty. 

Per  Cent 
of  mean 

Rateable 
Value. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Amount  of 
Licence 
Duty. 

Per  Cent 
of  'mean 

Rateable 
Value. 

Under  £10 

£3     4     3 

42-8 

£400  to  £500 

£30 

6  7 

£10  to  £15 

4     5     8 

34-3 

500    ,,     600 

5-5 

15  „      20 

5  14     3 

32-6 

600    ,,     700 

4-6 

20  ,,      25 

7  17     1 

34-9 

800    ,,     900 

3-5 

25  ,,      30 

10     0     0 

36-4 

900    ,,   1000 

3-2 

30  ,,      40 

12     2  10 

347 

1000    ,,   1250 

27 

40  ,,      50 

14     5     8 

31-7 

1500    „   1750 

1-8 

50  ,,    100 

17  17     1 

23-8 

100  ,,    200 

21     8     6 

14-3 

200  ,,    300 

25     0     0 

io-o 

300  ,,    400 

28  11     5 

8-2 
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identical  with  the  taxation  of  public-houses.  The 
same  general  rule  is  true  of  Canada  also,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  a  different  arrange- 
ment in  this  country. 

If,  however,  a  different  scale  of  taxation  be  adopted, 
it  should  be  one  that  would  apply  equitably  to  all 
restaurants.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  relative  value  of  the  licence.  A  small  restaurant 
should  not,  as  at  present,  be  called  upon  to  pay  more, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  licence,  than  a  large 
restaurant.  The  duty  should  be  in  ratio  to  the  value 
of  the  privilege  conferred. 

(t)  THEATRES 

Another  anomaly  is  that  connected  with  the 
privilege  accorded  to  theatres  to  sell  alcoholic  liquors 
on  payment  of  a  reduced  licence  duty  of  £20.  Except 
in  the  case  of  patent  theatres  (e.g.  Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane  in  London,  and  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Edinburgh),  which  are  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  theatre  licences  are  granted  under  the 
authority  of  the  County  Councils  in  England,  and  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  under  magisterial  authority. 
Any  person  holding  the  proper  Lord  Chamberlain's 
or  magisterial  authority  to  keep  a  theatre  may  take 
out  any  of  the  existing  licences  which  a  publican  is 
authorised  to  take  out,  but  subject  to  the  provision 
that  the  duty  is  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  £20. 
Licences  for  music-halls,  however,  are  taken  out  at 
the    ordinary   rate.      The  special    arrangement   with 
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respect  to  theatres  is  due  to  an  enactment  in  Section 
7  of  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  chapter  39,  supplemented  by 
sub-section  (5)  of  Section  43  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Act,  1880.1  The  excise  licence  covers  the  whole  of 
the  building,  and  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  the 
number  of  bars,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  a  large 
theatre  to  have  bars  on  every  floor  for  a  total  pay- 
ment of  £20.  The  idea  underlying  the  privilege  was 
doubtless  the  convenience  of  the  patrons  of  the 
theatre  rather  than  the  profit  of  the  proprietor,  but 
in  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and  size 
of  theatres,  and  the  large  sales  of  liquor  that  are  now 
made  in  them,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  justification 
for  continuing  a  differential  treatment  which,  in  the 
case  of  large  theatres  at  least,  is  certainly  inadequate. 
A  fixed  payment  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but  it 
suffers  in  this  case  from  the  defect  that  is  character- 
istic of  our  scheme  of  licence  taxation  throughout. 
It  operates  unequally  as  between  different  theatres. 
There  are  in  England  and  Wales  223  theatres  that 
are  licensed  by  the  excise  authorities  to  sell  spirits 
for  '  on '  consumption.2  These  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  value,  the  annual  values  ranging  from  less  than 
£100  up  to  £8000.  Despite  these  differences  in  size 
and  value,  the  licence  duty  charged  is  the  same  in 

1  43  &  44  Vic.  cap.  20.  The  terms  of  the  sub-section  are  as  under  :  "  The 
amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  for  a  licence  to  retail  spirits  in  any  theatre, 
granted  under  the  provisions  contained  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  Act  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  chapter 
thirty-nine,  shall  not  exceed  twenty  pounds." 

2  The  figures  quoted  above  are  for  1901,  the  only  year  for  which  detailed 
particulars  are  available. 
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every  case.  An  idea  of  the  inequitablenesa  of  this 
arrangement  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  t;iblr, 
which  gives,  in  a  form  not  accessible  elsewhere, 
classified  particulars  of  the  number  of  theatres  in 
England  and  Wales,  at  each  grade  of  annual  value, 
which  hold  excise  licences  to  sell  spirits,  together  with 
the  proportion  which  the  licence  duty  paid  in  each 
case  bears  to  the  mean  annual  value  of  the  premises : — 


No.  of 
Theatres. 

Amount  of 

Per  Cent  of 

Annual  Value  of  Premises. 

Licence 
Duty  paid. 

mean  Annual 
Value. 

£50  and  under  £100 

8 

£20 

26 

7 

100          „              200 

15 

13 

3 

200          „              300 

19 

8 

0 

300          „              400 

19 

5 

7 

400          „              500 

22 

4 

4 

500          „              600 

20 

"                       3 

6 

600          „              700 

22 

3 

1 

700          „              800 

16 

»                      2 

7 

800          „              900 

8 

»                     2 

4 

900          „            1000 

9 

2 

1 

1000          „            1250 

17 

„ 

1 

8 

1250          „            1500 

6 

1 

5 

1500          „            1750 

9 

1 

2 

1750          „            2000 

4 

1 

1 

2000          „            2500 

4 

9 

2500          „            3000 

5 

7 

3000          „            3500 

4 

6 

3500          „            4000 

4 

5 

4000          „            4500 

4 

5 

5000          „            6000 

2 

4 

6000          „            7000 

5 

3 

7000          „            8000 

1 

■3 

223 

Now  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  duty  paid 
by  the  smaller  theatres  is  excessive.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  moderate  sum,  ranging,  for  theatres 
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below  £400  annual  value,  from  20  to  100  per 
cent  below  the  duties  paid  by  public  -  houses  of 
similar  value.  The  readiness  with  which  it  is  paid 
by  the  small  theatres  suggests  the  measure  of  its 
inadequacy  in  the  case  of  the  large  theatres,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  a  graduated  scale  of  taxation  is  required 
that  would  make  the  duty  correspond  more  strictly 
with  the  value  of  the  licence.  It  cannot  be  right 
that  a  large  London  theatre  of  the  annual  value  of 
£8000  should  pay  no  more  for  its  licence  to  sell 
alcoholic  liquors  than  a  small  theatre  of  the  annual 
value  of,  say,  £50  or  £75,  situated  in  a  small  urban 
district.  Yet  that  is  what  happens  at  present.  A 
small  theatre  in  Consett  or  in  Morecambe,  neither  of 
which  has  a  population  exceeding  12,000,  pays  as 
much  for  its  licence  to  sell  spirits  as  the  largest  theatre 
in  West  London.  The  average  rateable  value  of  the 
theatres  licensed  to  sell  spirits  in  London  is  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  rateable  value  of  those 
so  licensed  in  the  rest  of  the  county  boroughs ;  it  is 
more  than  six  times  the  average  rateable  value  of 
the  theatres  in  the  group  of  municipal  boroughs  ;  and 
nine  times  the  average  rateable  value  of  the  theatres 
in  the  group  of  small  urban  districts,1  and  yet  the 

1  Tlie  figures  are  as  under  : — 


Population  Groups. 
(E.  and  W.) 

Average  Rateable 
Value  of  Theatres. 

Municipal  boroughs ...... 

Urban  districts  (excluding  suburbs  of  London) 

£2392 
839 
375 
269 

: 
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licence  duty  is  the  siuiic,  in  < ■  ••  i < ■  1 1  ci.-c.  Tin:  anomaly 
is  clearly  «>ne  which  calls  for  adjustment  in  a  genera] 
revision  of  the  licence  duties. 


(d)  KAILWAY  REFKESHMENT  BOOMS 

Another  matter  which  calls  for  prompt  attention 
is  the  taxation  of  railway  refreshment  rooms  where 
spirits  and  other  alcoholic  liquors  are  sold.  At 
present  there  is  no  satisfactory  law  on  the  subject, 
and.  the  practice  varies  in  different  magisterial  dis- 
tricts. Even  in  cases  where  there  are  station  hotels 
there  is  no  uniform  practice.  Sometimes  the  hotel 
licence  covers  the  bars  on  the  platforms  ;  in  other 
cases  it  does  not.  In  London,  separate  certificates 
are  granted  by  the  magistrates  for  the  hotels  and  the 
refreshment  rooms,  and  at  King's  Cross,  Euston, 
Paddington  and  St.  Pancras,  hotel  licences  at  the 
restricted  rate  of  £20  are  taken  for  the  hotels,  and 
separate  publicans'  licences  are  taken  out  for  the 
refreshment  rooms  on  the  platforms.  One  licence 
covers  the  whole  of  the  platform  refreshment  rooms 
at  each  station. 

In  the  provinces  the  practice  differs.  In  some 
cases  the  refreshment  room  forms  part  of  the  hotel, 
and  a  publican's  licence  at  the  full  rate  is  taken  to 
cover  the  whole.  In  other  cases  one  certificate  is 
granted  for  the  hotel  and  refreshment  rooms,  although 
they  are  separate  and  distinct  buildings.  Where 
there  is  no  station  hotel,  one  licence  covers  the  whole 
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of  the  refreshment  bars  on  the  various  platforms.1  It 
is  an  ordinary  publican's  licence,  and  is  based  on  the 
annual  value  of  the  refreshment  rooms,  which,  of 
course,  can  only  be  imperfectly  estimated,  since  there 
is  no  separate  rating.  Clearly  this  diversity  of 
practice  should  cease.  It  makes  taxation  unequal  in 
different  districts,  and  involves  a  loss  to  the  revenue. 
For  such  loss  the  licensing  justices  rather  than  the 
Inland  Revenue  authorities  are  responsible,  since  the 
latter  can  only  grant  a  licence  on  the  magistrates' 
certificate.  Parliament  should  insist  upon  uniformity 
of  procedure  by  requiring,  first,  the  separate  licensing 
of  hotels  and  refreshment  rooms,  and,  second,  a  separate 
certificate  for  each  platform  bar.  Each  refreshment 
room  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  public-house.  In 
addition  to  the  '  on '  sale,  there  is  a  considerable  '  off ' 
sale  in  flasks  and  bottles,  indeed  absolutely  no  limit 
is  placed  upon  the  quantity  of  any  kind  of  liquor  that 
may  be  sold  for  consumption  off  the  premises.2 

The  idea  underlying  the  privilege  of  the  refresh- 
ment room  licence  is  the  convenience  of  passengers 
using  the  railway,  but  it  is  notorious  that,  in  general, 
the  use  of  the  refreshment  bars  is  not  restricted  to 


1  Where  the  refreshment  bars  are  under  the  management  of  the  railway 
company,  it  is  usually  the  manager  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  company 
who  is  licensed.  In  cases  where  the  refreshment  bars  are  let  to  a  contractor, 
it  is  usual  for  the  secretary  of  the  contractor's  company  to  be  licensed.  In 
this  way  one  man  may  hold  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  licences. 

-  These  'off'  sales  were  the  subject  of  a  question  in  Parliament  some 
years  ago,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day  stated  that, 
while  he  was  aware  of  the  practice,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere. (See  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden,  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Liquor  Licensing  Laws,  vol.  i.  p.  9.) 
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bona  Jide  passengers,  but  is  open  without  reserve  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  purchase  liquor.1 

The  practice  in  the  British  colonies  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  explicitly  determined  by 
law.  In  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  application 
for  a  licence  to  sell  alcoholic  liquors  at  a  railway 
station  must  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  for  Rail- 
ways, and  licences  are  issued  only  to  the  lessees  of 
the  refreshment  rooms  at  the  several  stations.  A 
licence  apparently  covers  all  the  refreshment  rooms 
at  a  particular  station,2  but  sales  are  restricted  to 
bona  Jide  travellers.  The  licence  duty  paid  is  the 
same  as  that  imposed  on  an  ordinary  public-house, 
namely,  £30,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  bar  or 
room.3  In  the  State  of  Victoria,  a  uniform  duty  of 
£25  is  imposed.  In  Queensland  the  duty  ranges 
from  £5  to  £30. 4  In  Tasmania  the  law  provides  that 
"  for  every  licence  to  sell  liquor  in  any  house  or  room 
at  any  railway  station  by  any  person  who  is  not  the 
holder  of  a  public-house  licence,"  the  charge  shall  be 
£12  :  10s.     Where  the  licensee  is  already  the  holder 

1  In  a  study  of  The  Licensing  Question,  published  in  1SS3,  the  author 
(Mr.  F.  N.  Newconie,  F.S.S.)  made  the  surprising  statement  that  "four-fifths 
of  their  [i.e.  railway  refreshment  rooms']  fabulous  receipts  are  derived  from 
outside  custom."  "Such  establishments,''  he  added,  "are  merely  luxurious 
'publics'  under  another  name."  The  estimate  is  clearly  an  exaggerated 
one,  and  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  author  was  apparently 
writing  in  the  interest  of  ordinary  publicans.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sales  made  in  railway  refreshment 
rooms  are  due  to  "outside  custom." 

2  They  are,  of  course,  less  numerous  than  the  refreshment  bars  at  the 
large  stations  in  this  country. 

3  See  Regulation  issued  by  the  Governor-in-Council  in  1883,  Government 
Gazette,  July  24,  1883.     Also  Section  2  of  the  Liquor  Act,  1898. 

4  Australian  Handbook,  1905,  p.  189. 
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of  a  public-house  licence,  the  charge  is  £5.x  In  the 
Transvaal,  the  Ordinance  of  1902  provides  that, 
subject  to  a  written  recommendation  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Railways,  a  licence  authorising  the  sale 
of  liquor  by  retail  between  fixed  hours  "  at  any  rail- 
way refreshment  room"  to  "passengers  travelling  by 
train,  or  lawfully  using  the  railway  premises  for 
railway  purposes,  and  to  persons  taking  meals  at  such 
refreshment  room  and  during  such  meals,"  may  be 
issued  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  £40.  These  licence 
duties  must,  of  course,  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
small  populations  in  the  colonies,  and  to  the  restriction 
of  the  sales  to  bona  fide  travellers.  The  privilege 
is  naturally  a  much  less  lucrative  one  in  the  British 
colonies  than  in  this  country,  although  the  licence 
duties  charged  there  are  often  higher. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  amount  of 
taxation  varies  in  different  Sates.  In  a  few  cases,  a 
sum  less  than  that  imposed  on  publicans  is  charged. 
This  is  the  case  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  charge 
for  every  railway  restaurant  ranges  from  a  minimum 
licence  duty  of  £15  (including  the  Federal  tax  of  £5) 
to  a  maximum  of  £45,  at  the  discretion  of  the  State 
board  of  licence  commissioners.  No  spirits  may, 
however,  be  sold  under  such  a  licence.  Speaking 
generally,  the  practice  in  America  is  to  impose  a 
licence  tax  or  duty  similar  to  that  imposed  on 
publicans,  so  that  the  average  taxation  tends  to  be 

1  This,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  public-house 
licence. 
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considerably   higher   than    that    imposed    on   railway 
refreshment  rooms  in  this  country. 


(e)    SALES    IN    RAILWAY    CAES 

A  closely  related  question  is  the  licensing  of  sales 
of  liquor  now  made  in  the  refreshment  cars  of  trains 
on  all  the  principal  railways  in  the  country.  At 
present  no  licence  is  taken  out  for  these  cars,  nor  is 
there  one  in  existence  that  would  be  applicable.1  The 
matter  is  not  of  any  large  consequence  so  far  as  the 
revenue  is  concerned,  but  it  is  of  distinct  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  uniformity  in  licensing 
procedure.  The  difference  between  a  railway  refresh- 
ment car  and  a  restaurant  or  public-house  is  only  one 
of  degree,  and  it  certainly  is  not  just  that  some  sales 
of  liquor  should  be  left  entirely  free  from  control  and 
taxation,  while  others  are  licensed  and  taxed.  The 
licence  taken  out  for  a  railway  refreshment  room 
cannot  be  said  to  cover  the  separate  and  distinct 
sales  made  in  railway  trains,  and  certainly  the 
inadequate  taxation  of  the  former  does  not  allow  for 
them. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  sales  in  railway 
cars  are  required  to  be  licensed  and  taxed.  In  many 
cases  the  tax  is  the  same  as  for  an  ordinary  public- 
house  licence.     Thus,  in  the  State  of  Florida,  any  one 


1  For  a  discussion  of  the  present  illegality  of  such  sales,  see  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  N.  J.  Highmore  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing 
Laws.     (Minutes  of  Evidence,  vol.  i.  pp.  31-32.) 
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conducting  liquor  business  on  any  railroad  car  is 
required  to  take  out  one  State  and  one  county  licence 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  These  are  taxed  at  the  ordinary 
public-house  rates,  which  are  £100  for  a  State  licence 
and  £50  for  a  county  licence. 

In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  tax  is  ten  dollars 
(£2)  a  car,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Federal  tax  of 
£5  charged  on  all  retailers.  In  Alabama,  the  licence 
duty  charged  is  £50,  in  addition  to  the  Federal  tax. 
In  Tennessee,  under  the  Act  of  1895,  persons  or 
corporations  selling  liquors  on  or  from  railroad  cars 
are  required  to  pay  a  licence  tax  of  £60  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  Federal  tax.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  those  engaged  in  "  the  business 
of  trafficking  in  liquors  upon  any  car  or  vessel,  to 
be  drunk  on  such  car  or  vessel,"  pay,  in  addition 
to  the  Federal  tax  of  £5,  a  further  tax  of  £60  for 
each  car. 

In  1881,  when  there  was  said  to  be  but  one  dining- 
car  in  use,1  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  create  a  special 
excise  licence  to  cover  such  sales.  Application  for 
the  licence  was  to  be  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
car  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  the 
duty  payable  was  to  be  £5.  The  resolution,  moved 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  by  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  was  approved  by  the  House,2  but  was 
subsequently  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  strong 


1  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  (Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  cclxi.  p.  502). 

2  See  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  236  ;  also  Hansard, 
vol.  --cclxi.  pp.  502  and  1082. 
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hostility  of  the  temperance  party.1  In  withdrawing 
the  proposal,  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  that  it  "  was 
viewed  by  the  railway  companies  who  made  the 
application,  and  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  as 
simply  a  matter  of  administration.  They  were  not 
at  all  prepared  to  expect  that  it  would  be  regarded  as 
a  proposal  of  a  revolutionary  character.  To  dispose 
of  their  proposal  would  occupy  several  hours  of  the 
time  of  the  House,  and  it  is  not  my  wish,  since  it 
is  comparatively  unimportant  in  relation  to  other 
matters,  to  ask  the  House  to  devote  several  hours  to 
it.  The  proposal  has  been  killed  by  the  menaces  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed.  With  regard  to  those 
who  have  opposed  it,  1  should  be  glad  if  they  would 
supply  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  with  any 
suggestions  they  may  have,  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  if  the  proposal  should  appear  in  a  future 
year.    l 

The  opposition  of  the  temperance  organisations 
was  more  admirable  in  its  motive  than  in  its  result. 
It  did  not  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  in  trains.  On 
the  contrary,  such  sales  have  increased  considerably 
since  1881,  and  are  continually  growing.  It  obvi- 
ously serves  no  temperance  end  that  they  should 
be  uncontrolled  and  untaxed.  Clauses  dealing  with 
the  matter  were  prepared  by  the  revenue  authorities 
in  1900,  but  were  again  dropped.     For  the  sake  of 


1  See  Alliance  News,  May  21  and  2S,  1881.     Also  Mr.  Gladstone's  state- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  23,  1881. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  eclxi.  p.  1082. 
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uniformity  in  our  excise  procedure,  as  well  as  in  the 
public  interest,  it  is  desirable  that  the  matter  should 
be  dealt  with  when  the  liquor  licence  duties  are 
revised.1 

1  Another  class  of  licence  requiring  attention  in  any  general  revision  of 
the  scale  of  licence  taxation  is  the  licence  issued  to  passenger  boats  for  the 
sale  of  excisable  liquors  and  tobacco  to  passengers  on  board.  (See  Acts 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  47  ;  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  75  ;  and  43  &  44  Vic.  c.  20.)  At 
present  the  excise  duty  is  a  merely  nominal  one  (£5  per  annum),  and 
although  the  matter  is  not  in  itself  of  large  financial  consequence  to  the 
Exchequer,  it  should  not  escape  attention.  In  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1905,  the  number  of  such  licences  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  445, 
and  the  total  net  receipt  of  duty  was  £2225. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE    TAXATION    OF    PUBLICANS    IN    THE    BRITISH 
COLONIES  * 

Incidental  allusion  has  been  made  in  preceding 
chapters  to  the  taxation  of  public -houses  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  it  is  necessary,  at  this  point,  to 
give  the  matter  detailed  examination.  Such  an 
examination  is  essential  to  a  full  survey  of  the 
question  with  which  the  present  volume  is  con- 
cerned. The  ability  of  the  liquor  trade  in  this 
country  to  bear  additional  taxation  cannot  be  de- 
termined absolutely  by  the  standards  of  taxation 
elsewhere ;  but  those  standards  are  of  value  in 
strengthening  or  modifying  the  impression  produced 
by  an  historical  and  analytical  investigation  such 
as  has  been  attempted  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
Speaking  broadly,  and  after  allowance  has  been 
made   for   certain    modifying   facts,    such    as   differ- 

1  The  information  contained  in  this  chapter  is  based  upon  an  examination 
of  the  statutes  now  in  force  ;  supplemented  by  information  supplied  by  the 
High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General  of  the  various  colonies  ;  and  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Spence,  of  Toronto,  and  Mr.  John  Vale,  of  Melbourne.  Reference 
has  also  been  made  to  the  Australian  Handbook,  1905  ;  the  Queensland  Year- 
Book,  1905;  Walch's  Tasmanian  Almanac,  1905  ;  the  New  Zealand  Official 
Year-Book,  1904  ;  and  the  Canadian  Year-Book,  1904. 
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ences  in  per  capita  consumption  and  in  the  retail 
price  of  liquor,  it  may  be  said  that  a  standard  of 
taxation  that  is  practicable  in  one  country  is  at 
least  within  the  taxable  capacity  of  similar  traders 
in  another  country.  So  far  as  some  of  the  British 
colonies  are  concerned,  this  principle  does  not  carry 
us  far,  for  the  standards  of  taxation  in  a  few  of  the 
colonies  have  evidently  been  based,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  the  standard  imposed  in  this  country. 
Still  there  are  important  differences.  As  a  general 
rule,  far  less  prominence  is  given  to  the  principle  of 
graduation,  and  the  taxation  imposed  is  much  more 
uniform.  The  basis  of  the  licence  duties,  again,  is 
different.  Rental  value,  the  basis  adopted  in  this 
country,  is  very  slightly  recognised  in  the  British 
colonies.  It  is  adopted,  indeed,  only  in  the  States 
of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  in  the  Canadian 
cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  plan  of  a  uniform 
charge,  imposed  without  regard  to  the  size  and  value 
of  the  public-house,  is  much  more  generally  adopted. 
The  retail  price  of  alcoholic  liquors  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  higher  in  the  colonies  than  in  this  country ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  populations  are  much 
smaller,  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol 
is  considerably  less. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Acts,   the   taxation  of 
liquor  and  of  the  manufacturers  of  liquor  in  Australia 
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is  the  exclusive  [>ri vilege  of  the  Kederal  Parliament;1 
but  the  right  to  tax  the  retailer  of  alcoholic  liquor  is 
reserved  as  a  privilege  of  the  separate  States.  One 
result  of  this  arrangement  is  a  diversity  of  method 
and  standard. 

New  South  Wales 

In  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  a  uniform 
licence  duty  of  £30  is  levied  on  publicans,  irre- 
spective of  the  size  and  value  of  their  premises.2 
This  is  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  the  average 
duty  on  a  publican's  licence  in  England  and  Wales. 

Victoria 

In  Victoria  the  duty  is  based,  as  in  this  country, 
on  the  annual  value  of  the  premises.  The  scale  of 
taxation  is  as  under  : — 


Annual  Value  of  Premises. 

Rate  of 
Licence  Duty. 

Not  exceeding  £50     .... 
Exceeding  £50  and  not  exceeding  £200 
Exceeding  £200          .... 

£153 
25 
50 

The  scale  is  much  simpler  than  that  adopted  in 

1  This  view  is  being  contested  by  some  of  the  States,  who  claim  the  right 
to  impose  additional  taxation  on  brewers  and  distillers.  At  the  time  of 
writing  the  matter  is  before  the  Courts. 

2  In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  e.g.  when  the  house  is  situated  more  than 
ten  miles  from  the  nearest  hotel,  the  duty  is  reduced  to  £15. 

3  In  the  case  of  a  roadside  victualler's  licence  the  duty  is  only  £5,  but 
the  house  must  be  situated  ten  miles  from  a  village  or  township,  or  from 
the  nearest  public-house,  and  in  a  mountainous  district. 
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this  country,  where  we  enforce  no  fewer  than  seven 
gradations  for  public-houses  of  less  than  £50  annual 
value ;  two  for  houses  of  between  £50  and  £200 
annual  value ;  and  six  for  houses  above  £200 
annual  value.  The  duties  also  differ  radically. 
Whereas  in  Victoria  all  houses  below  £50  annual 
value  pay  a  uniform  duty  of  £15,  we  charge  similar 
houses  a  duty  ranging  from  £4  :  10s.  to  £20. 
Similarly,  while  houses  between  £50  and  £200  pay 
£25  in  Victoria,  we  charge  that  rate  of  duty  for 
houses  rated  at  from  £50  to  £100,  and  impose  an 
additional  £5  on  houses  rated  at  between  £100  and 
£200.  The  greatest  difference  in  the  two  scales 
concerns  houses  above  £200  annual  value,  which  in 
Victoria  pay  £50  indiscriminately,  and  in  this 
country  a  duty  ranging  from  £35  to  £60.  Only 
houses  rated  at  between  £500  and  £600  pay  a 
licence  duty  of  £50  in  this  country,  so  that  houses 
rated  at  between  £200  and  £500  pay  from  11  to 
60  per  cent  more  in  Victoria  than  in  this  country.1 

South  Australia 

In  South  Australia  the  basis  of  the  public-house 
licence  duty,  within  the  limits  of  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion or  district  council,  is  the  rental  value  of  the 
premises.  Elsewhere  it  is  a  fixed  sum.  The  rate  of 
duty  (within  the  limits  of  a  municipal  corporation  or 
district  council)  is  as  under  : — 

1  For  detailed  particulars  of  the  English  scale,  see  ante,  p.  69. 
VOL.  I  Q 
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Annual  Value  of  Prem 

of  Licence  Duty. 

Not  exceeding  6100 . 
200. 
300. 
100. 

Over  £400        .... 

E  1  5 
20 
30 
35 
10 

If  the  premises  be  situate  outside  the  limits  of  a 
municipal  corporation  or  district  council,  the  annual 
licence  duty  is  .£15.  The  duties  for  the  very  small 
houses  are  therefore  higher  than  those  levied  in  this 
country ;  but  for  all  others  they  are  lower. 


Queensland 

In  Queensland,  the  principle  of  a  uniform  duty  is 
adopted.  When  a  public-house  is  situate  within  a 
town  or  municipality,  or  within  a  distance  of  five 
miles  from  the  boundaries  thereof,  a  licence  duty  of 
£30  is  charged.  When  a  public-house  is  situate  more 
than  five  miles  from  the  boundaries  of  a  town  or 
municipality,  the  duty  is  £15.  These  sums  are,  how- 
ever, subject  to  an  important  provision  in  the  law, 
which  requires  that  where  a  second  bar  or  counter 
over  which  liquor  is  sold  is  used,  an  additional 
sum  of  £10  must  be  paid.  The  rate  of  licence 
duty  uniformly  charged  in  Queensland  is  therefore 
much  greater  than  the  average  duty  imposed  in  this 
country. 
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Western  Australia 

In  Western  Australia  the  scale  of  taxation  is 
exceedingly  simple.  A  publican  in  the  two  cities  of 
Perth  and  Fremantle  pays  an  annual  licence  duty  of 
£50.     Elsewhere  he  pays  £40. 

Tasmania 

In  Tasmania,  also,  a  uniform  duty  is  imposed.  In 
that  State  every  publican  is  required  to  pay  an  annual 
sum  of  £25.x  If,  however,  he  wishes  to  keep  a 
separate  tap  in,  or  adjoining,  a  public-house,  he  must 
pay  an  additional  sum  of  £20. 

Summary  of  Licence  Taxation  in  Australia 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  append  a  summary 
of  the  foregoing  facts  : — 


State. 

Rate  of  Duty  (Publicans'  Licences). 

New  South  Wales   . 

£30 

Victoria 

£15  to  £50 

South  Australia 

£15  to  £40 

Queensland     . 

£30  within  a  town  or  municipality, 

or    within    five    miles     of    the 

boundaries  thereof.      Elsewhere 

£15.      (Second  bar  or  counter, 

£10  additional) 

Western  Australia  . 

£40  to  £50 

Tasmania 

£25  (with  extra  tap,  £45) 

The  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits  in  Australia  tends 

1  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  payment  may  be  reduced  to  £12  :  10s. 
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to  be  higher  than  in  this  country.  Beer  brewed  ex- 
clusively from  barley  malt  and  bops  is  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  6s.  per  barrel ;  if  other  materials  are  used,  the 
duty  is  at  the  rate  of  9s.  per  barrel,1  as  against  7s.  9d. 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  irrespective  of  the  materials 
used.  Spirits  distilled  wholly  from  grape  wine  pay  a 
duty  of  lis.  per  proof  gallon,  the  same  rate  of  duty 
that  is  charged,  irrespective  of  the  materials  used,  in 
this  country.  If  distilled  wholly  from  barley  malt, 
molasses  or  maize,  the  duty  is  12s.  6d.  per  proof 
gallon  (as  against  lis.  in  the  United  Kingdom). 
Where  other  materials  are  used  the  duty  is  13s.  per 
proof  gallon.  Similarly,  the  taxation  of  manu- 
facturers' licences  is  higher  in  Australia  than  here. 
Under  the  Distillation  Act  (No.  8  of  1901),  distillers 
in  Australia  pay  a  licence  duty  of  £50  per  annum,  as 
against  a  duty  of  £10  :  10s.  in  this  country  ;  while 
under  the  Beer  Excise  Act  (No.  7  of  1901),  brewers 
in  Australia  pay  an  annual  licence  duty  of  £25,  as 
against  a  duty  of  £  1  here. 

New  Zealand 

The  taxation  of  publicans  in  New  Zealand  approxi- 
mates to  the  Australian  standard.  Within  the  limits 
of  a  borough  or  town  district  a  publican  pays  a  licence 
duty  of  £40  per  annum  for  a  licence  authorising  sales 
from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  or  £45  where  permission  to 
sell  one  hour  later  is  sought.      Outside  the  limits  of  a 

1  See  Schedule  to  Excise  Taritl'  Act,  2  Edw.  VII.,  No.  11  of  1902. 
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borough  or  town  district,  the  annual  duty  is  £25. 
The  latter  sum  applies,  of  course,  only  to  thinly 
populated  districts.  The  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits 
is  also  higher  than  in  this  country,  beer  being  taxed 
at  Is.  3d.  per  barrel  more  than  in  this  country,  and 
spirits  at  5s.  per  proof  gallon  more. 

South  Africa 

In  the  colonies  of  South  Africa  a  similar  diversity 
in  the  scale  of  taxation  is  seen,  although  in  each  the 
principle  of  a  uniform  duty  is  adopted. 

Cape  Colony 

In  Cape  Colony,  the  licence  duty  payable  by  a 
public-house  situate  within  a  municipality  or  within 
five  miles  of  the  limits  of  a  municipality,  is  £40 
per  annum,  or,  including  midnight  privileges,1  £45. 
Elsewhere  it  is  £30  and  £35  respectively.  These  duties 
are,  of  course,  considerably  higher  than  those  imposed 
in  this  country,  being,  indeed,  double  the  average 
rate  of  duty  charged  in  England  and  Wales.  If 
comparison  be  confined  to  the  small  places  in  each 
country,  the  disproportion  is  much  greater. 

Natal 

In  Natal,  the  rate  of  taxation  depends,  first,  upon 
the  situation  of  the  public-house,  i.e.  whether  it  be 

1  The  ordinary  hours  of  sale  are  from  7  A.M.  to  9  p.m.  The  latter  hour 
may  be  extended  to  midnight  where  a  licence  with  '  midnight  privileges ' 
is  taken  out.  Three-fourths  of  the  licences  taken  out  include  midnight 
privileges,  although  in  a  number  of  such  cases  the  privilege  is  not  exercised. 
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in  a  borough  or  in  ;i  township;  and,  second,  upon 
whether  it  be  a  new  licence  or  the  renewal  of  an  old 
licence.  Public-houses  are  described  us  hotels,  and 
the  scale  of  taxation  distinguishes  between  a  dram- 
shop proper  and  a  hotel  with  a  bar.  The  maximum 
rates  are  fixed  by  statute,  and  town  councils  and 
town  boards  may,  by  bye-law,  charge  any  sum  within 
the  statutory  limit.  The  statutory  rate  of  duty  for 
a  public-house  within  a  borough  is  £50  for  the  first 
year,  and  £30  in  succeeding  years.  Within  a  town- 
ship it  is  exactly  one-half  of  these  sums.  The  same 
rates  are  paid  by  hotels,  but  if  a  bar  is  kept  the 
hotel-keeper  must  pay  double  the  ordinary  rate. 

The  Transvaal 

In  the  Transvaal,  the  rate  of  licence  duty  (except 
in  the  smallest  places)  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as 
in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  nearly  five  times  as 
high  as  the  average  rate  of  duty  charged  in  England 
and  Wales.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Liquor 
Licensing  Ordinance,  approved  in  1902,  a  publican 
whose  premises  are  situated  elsewhere  than  in  a 
village  of  not  more  than  400  white  male  persons  over 
the  age  of  sixteen,  pays  an  annual  licence  duty  of 
£100.  In  villages  of  not  more  than  the  size  named, 
the  duty  is  £50  per  annum. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  throughout  South  Africa, 
where  the  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  is 
much  smaller  than  in  this  country,  the  rate  of  licence 
taxation  is  much  hioher  than  here. 
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Dominion  of  Canada 

In  Canada,  as  in  Australia,  licensing  methods 
vary,  each  province  having  its  own  system.  There 
are  six  provinces  besides  the  North-West  Territories * 
in  which  licence  laws  are  in  operation.  The  licence 
duties  are  fixed  by  provincial  law,  but  in  some  cases, 
which  are  indicated  in  the  following  statement, 
municipalities  have  the  right  to  charge  additional 
duties. 

Province  of  Ontario 

Public-house  licences  in  Ontario  are  known  as 
tavern  licences.  The  licence  duties  are  fixed  by 
statute,  but  municipal  councils  are  given  optional 
power  to  increase  the  duties  within  certain  specified 
limits.  They  may  add  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  the 
specified  additional  sum  as  they  choose,  or  they  may 
decline  to  levy  any  additional  charge. 

In  Toronto  and  elsewhere  the  full  amounts  allowed 
by  the  law  are  imposed.  The  total  payment  is 
divided  into  three  parts. 

(1)  The  sum  fixed  by  Section  41  of  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act,  which  is  as  follows  : — 


For  each  tavern  licence  in  cities 

.     £20 

„              „                  towns 

16 

„              „                 other  places 

12 

(2)  The  optional  amount  which  (under  Section  42 

1  Since  re-organised  as  separate  provinces. 
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of  the  Act)  tin'  council  of  u  municipality  may  add  to 
the  amount  set  out  in  Section  II,  hut  which  amount, 
together  with  the  amount  fixed  by  Section  41.  may 
not  exceed  £40. 

(3)  The  special  amount  imposed  by  the  Provincial 
Government  as  set  forth  in  Section  44  of  the  Act. 
This  last  amount  varies  according  to  the  character 
of  a  municipality,  being  highest  in  the  cities  and 
lowest  in  the  rural  townships,  while  in  the  first 
named  it  is  further  graded  according  to  population. 

The  total  sums  paid  by  publicans  in  Ontario  may 
be  conveniently  tabulated  as  under  : — 


Statutory 
Licence 
Duties 

{i.e.  under 

Sees.  41  & 

44). 

Amount 

which  may  be 

added  by 

Municipal 

Council 
(i.e.  under 
Sec.  42). 

Total. 

In  cities  with  a  population  of — 

150,000  and  upwards 

40.000  and  less  than  150,000 

20,000  and  less  than  40,000    . 

Less  than  20.000   . 
In  tow  ns           .... 
In  incorporated  villages    . 
In  rural  localities  (townships)    . 

£70 
65 
56 
46 
30 
24 
18 

£20 
20 
20 
20 
24 
28 
28 

£90 

85 
76 
66 
54 
52 
46 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  scale  of  licence 
taxation  is  considerably  higher  in  Ontario  than  in 
this  country,  although  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcohol  is  very  much  smaller.1     In  the  large  cities  the 


In  Canada,  as  a  whole,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  absolute  alcohol 
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statutory  minimum  duty  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
the  average  duty  in  London,  while  if  we  add  the 
amount  levied  by  the  municipal  council,  it  is  130  per 
cent  higher.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ontario 
the  statutory  minimum  duty  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
average  duty  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
while  if  we  add  the  amount  that  may  be  levied  by 
the  local  authorities,  the  rate  of  taxation  is  more  than 
twice  as  high  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ontario  as  the 
average  duty  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  number  of  licences  is  much  smaller  in  propor- 
tion to  population  than  in  this  country,  but,  even  so, 
the  revenue  from  liquor  licences  per  1000  inhabitants 
is  much  greater.  In  Toronto,  the  largest  city  in  the 
province,  which  had  a  population  at  the  last  census 
of  208,000,  the  annual  revenue  from  liquor  licences 
(all  kinds)  is  £90  per  1000  inhabitants ;  whereas  in 
the  English  cities  of  Sheffield  (pop.  380,793)  and 
Bradford  (pop.  279,767),  the  annual  revenue  from 
similar  licences  is  only  £50  per  1000  inhabitants, 
and  £41  per  1000  inhabitants  respectively. 

is  only  about  one-third  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
figures  for  1903  were  as  under  : — 


Per  capita  consumption 
of  absolute  alcohol. 

United  Kingdom 

Gallons. 
2-04 
071 

The  difference  is  chiefly  in  the  consumption  of  beer.     See  footnote,  p.  238. 
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Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 

In  Nova  Scotia  Licences  are  of  three  kinds,  namely, 

hotel  (i.e.  public-house),  shop  (i.e.  retail  'off'),  and 
wholesale.  The  duty  levied  on  hotel  (or  public-house) 
licences  is  uniform  for  the  whole  of  the  province,  and 
is  fixed  at  £30  per  annum.  This  is  roughly  50  per 
cent  more  than  the  average  cost  of  a  publican's  licence 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Province  of  New  Brunswick 

In  New  Brunswick  the  publican  trades  under  what 
is  known  as  a  '  tavern '  licence,  which  authorises  sale 
in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  quart  for  consumption 
on  the  premises.  The  amount  of  the  licence  duty  is 
based  on  the  population  of  the  town  in  which  the 
public-house  is  situated,  and  the  scale  is  as  under  : — 

Cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of — 

20,000  and  upwards        ....                    .  £60* 

Over  10,000  and  under  20,000         ....  55 

Over  5000  and  under  10,000             ....  55- 

Less  than  5000 40 

Outside  towns  and  cities  (i.e.  in  the  rural  districts) 
the  amount  of  the  duty  is  fixed  by  Licence  Com- 
missioners. In  this  province  also,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  considerably  higher  than  in  this 
country.  In  the  small  towns  of  less  than  5000  in- 
habitants the  duty  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the 
average  cost  of  a  publican's  licence  in  England  and 

1  Hotels  in  cities  of  20,000  and  upwards  pay  £80. 

-  While  the  duty  for  a  '  tavern '  licence  is  the  same  as  in  towns  of  the 
preceding  class,  the  duty  for  a  '  wholesale  '  licence  is  less. 
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Wales,  while  in  the  towns  containing  20,000  people 
and  upwards  it  is  nearly  three  times  as  high. 

Province  of  Manitoba 

Licences  in  Manitoba  are  of  four  kinds,  viz., 
restaurant,  hotel,  wholesale  and  bottling.1  Restaurant 
and  hotel  licences,  which  authorise  the  sale  of  liquor 
for  '  on '  consumption,  correspond  broadly  to  our 
public-house  licences.  Hotels  must  provide  sleeping 
accommodation,  but  restaurants  are  exempt  from  this 
requirement.  The  licence  duty  in  the  case  of  a 
restaurant  is  a  fixed  uniform  sum ;  but  in  the  case  of 
hotels  it  is  lower Mn  towns  of  less  than  2000  popula- 
tion than  in  towns  above  that  size.  The  statutory 
rates  of  duty  are  as  under  : — 

Restaurants  (in  cities  only)  .....  £50 
Hotels  in  cities  of  over  2000  population  ...  30 
Hotels  in  towns  of  less  than  2000  population    .  .        20 

These  duties  are  charged  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment for  provincial  purposes.  Local  municipalities 
may  levy  for  their  own  purposes  an  additional  duty 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  provincial  duty. 
This  last  provision  emphasises  once  more  the  much 
higher  estimate  that  is  taken  in  Canada,  as  compared 
with  this  country,  of  the  ability  of  the  liquor  trade 
to  bear  taxation. 

1  The  Liquor  Licence  Act,  1902,  c.  90,  added  a  commercial  traveller's 
licence,  empowering  a  commercial  traveller  to  take  orders  in  Manitoba  for 
liquor  to  be  subsequently  imported  into  the  province.  It  does  not,  however, 
authorise  him  to  keep  a  stock  of  liquors  in  Manitoba.  A  railway  company 
may  sell  wine,  ale,  and  beer  on  trains,- but  must  have  a  licence  costing  £10. 
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British  Columbi'i, 

In  British  Columbia  this  fact  is  again  emphasised. 
In  that  province  licences  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  hotel 
licences  and  wholesale  licences.  The  former,  which 
correspond  to  our  public-house  licence,  authorise  the 
retail  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  '  on  '  consumption. 
Licence  duties  for  hotels  (i.e.  public-houses)  are 
charged  by  the  Provincial  Government  as  under  : — 

In  a  "locality"1  of  200  inhabitants  and  upwards  £40 

„  „      100  and  under  200  inhabitants  .        25 

„  „     less  than  100  inhabitants    .         .        15 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Provincial  Government 
duties,  municipalities  are  "  authorised  and  required  " 
to  charge  separate  duties  as  under  : — 

In  cities,  not  less  than  £40  nor  more  than  £200  per  annum. 
In  rural  districts,  not  less  than  £20  nor  more    than   £40  per 
annum. 

The  taxation  of  public -houses  is,  therefore,  very 
considerably  higher  in  British  Columbia  than  in  this 
country.  In  that  province  a  publican  in  any  town 
with  a  population  of  200  and  upwards,  cannot  pay 
less  than  £80  per  annum,  and  may  actually  pay  £240 
per  annum.  The  minimum  duty,  therefore,  is  nearly 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  average  cost  of  a 
publican's  licence  in  England  and  Wales,  while  the 
maximum  duty  is  more  than  eleven  times  the  average 
duty  here. 

1  The  term   "locality"  means  the  territory  situate  within  one  mile  of 
the  licensed  premises. 
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Province  of  Quebec 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  classification  of 
liquor  licences  is  more  elaborate,  and  the  rates  of 
duty  vary  considerably.  In  the  cities  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  the  duty  payable  on  a  publican's  licence 
is  based  on  the  rental  value  of  the  premises.  Else- 
where it  is  a  fixed  sum  which  varies  in  amount  in 
different  towns  and  cities.  In  Montreal  the  scale  is 
as  under  : — 


Annual  Rent  of  Premises. 

Amount  of 
Licence  Duty. 

£80  or  less          ...... 

Over  £80  and  less  than  £160       . 

£160  and  upwards       ..... 

£80 
120 
160 

It  is  thus  enormously  greater  than  the  scale  of 
licence  taxation  imposed  in  this  country.1  In  Quebec 
city  there  is  a  similar  gradation  according  to  the 
rental  value  of  the  premises,  the  licence  duties  rang- 
ing from  £50  to  £160  per  annum.  Elsewhere  the 
rates  of  duty  are  as  under  : — 


In  any  other  city 

.      £40 

In  any  town 

36 

In  any  village 

30 

In  any  other  organised  territory 

25 

In  any  unorganised  territory 

18 

1  For  a  comparison  with  the  English  scale,  see  ante,  p.  69. 
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Summary  of  Licence  Taxation  in  Canada 

The  foregoing  particulars  may  be  briefly  summarised 
as  under  : — 


Uatt  of  Licence  Duty  on 

Province. ' 

Public-Homes. 

Ontario  .... 

Mini  inn  in    !J1  s  to   1'70 

Maximum      46   „      90 

Nova  Scotia    . 

30 

New  Brunswick 

40   „      60 

Manitoba 

Minimum      20   .,      50 

Maximum     40   „    100 

British  Columbia 

Minimum      35   ,,      80 

Mii.nininn       ~>i>    ..    240 

Quebec    .... 

18    „    160 

The  figures,  when  compared  with  corresponding 
English  figures,2  strongly  suggest  the  inadequacy  of 
the  scale  of  licence  taxation  in  force  in  this  country. 
In  considering  the  Canadian  figures  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  the  Dominion  is  much  less  than  in  this 
country.3      The  ordinary  price  for  malt  liquors  and 

1  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  being  under  prohibition,  is  omitted,  and  the 
North -West  Territories  (since  reorganised  as  separate  provinces)  are,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  in  too  transitional  a  stage  to  furnish  useful  infor- 
mation. 

2  See  ante,  p.  69. 

3  In  1903  the  relative  consumption  was  as  under  : — 
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Board  of  Trade  Return,  No.  245  (1904).     See  also  footnote,  p.  233. 
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whisky  is  five  cents  (2jd.)  per  glass.1  This  is  higher 
in  the  case  of  beer  than  the  charge  in  this  country, 
and  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
luxuries  is  higher  in  the  colonies,  and  partly  by  the 
further  fact  that  the  excise  duty  on  beer  is  higher 
there  than  here.  In  the  case  of  whisky,  the  price 
is  lower  than  the  average  cost  of  a  dram  in  this 
country,2  which  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  duty  is  less  there  than  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  licence  duties  imposed  on  brewers  and 
distillers  in  Canada  are  considerably  higher  than  the 
corresponding  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  province  of  Ontaria,  for  example,  the  duty  on 
a  brewers'  licence  ranges  from  £50,  in  the  case  of 
very  small  breweries,  to  £400  per  annum ;  as  against 
a  uniform  duty  of  £1  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
duty  on  a  distiller's  licence,  again,  ranges  from  £200 
to  £1300  per  annum,  as  against  a  uniform  duty  of 
£10  :  10s.  in  the  United  Kinodom.      These   further 

o 

facts  make  the  difference  in  the  fiscal  treatment  of 
the  liquor  trade  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
much  more  marked. 

1  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Spence,  of  Toronto. 

2  According  to  investigations  made  by  the  present  writers,  the  average 
price  of  a  dram  of  spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  3-17d. 
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The  inadequacy  of  the  taxation  imposed  upon 
publicans  in  this  country  receives  further  and  greater 
emphasis  when  we  compare  the  licence  duties  charged 
here  with  the  duties  charged  in  the  United  States. 

1  The  information  contained  in  this  chapter  and  succeeding  chapters 
embodies  the  i-esults  of  a  special  detailed  inquiry,  continued  over  a  period 
of  more  than  three  years,  made  by  the  present  writers,  who  received  most 
courteous  assistance  from  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  and 
from  a  considerable  number  of  State,  county,  and  municipal  officials  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union.  Tree  use  has  also  been  made  of  official 
publications,  including  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  special  "Regulations  and  Instructions"  governing  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  excise  laws,  the  12th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  special  Bulletins  of  the  same  depart- 
ment relating  to  the  "Statistics  of  Cities,"  viz.  No.  24  (1899),  No.  30 
(1900),  No.  36  (1901),  and  No.  42  (1902),  and  a  large  number  of  State  and 
municipal  reports  and  publications,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail. 
The  revised  statutes  of  the  various  States  have  also  been  freely  examined. 
The  writers  desire  to  acknowledge  their  special  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Noon,  of  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  President,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Tolman,  Director,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  New  York  ; 
and  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  Albany,  N.Y.,  for  much  valuable 
help  readily  accorded.  They  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Tax  Reform  Association,  for  a  valuable  memor- 
andum on  a  question  incidentally  treated  in  the  present  volume.  Numerous 
volumes  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  State  and  local  taxation  in  the 
United  States  of  America  have  been  consulted,  includiug  several  by  Pro- 
fessors E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  R.  T.  Ely,  and  Luigi  Cossa  (Horace  White's 
edition)  ;  Dr.  Stephen  F.  Weston,  F.  C.  Howe,  Dr.  Delos  0.  Kinsman,  and 
the  late  Francis  A.   Walker  ;    but  as  these  have  only  an  indirect  bearing 
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The  Growth  of  High  Licence 

The  high  licence  system  in  the  United  States  is 
practically  the  creation  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Up  to  1880,  a  licence  duty  of  $200  (£40) 
was  considered  high.1  The  system  originated  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  by  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
"  Slocumb  "  law  in  1881,  which  fixed  the  State  licence 
duty  at  a  minimum  sum  of  $500  (£100)  in  towns  of 
less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  and  $1000  (£200) 
elsewhere.  The  example  of  Nebraska  was  quickly 
followed  by  other  State  legislatures.  In  March,  1883, 
the  State  of  Missouri  enacted  the  Downing  law,  which 
fixed  a  scale  of  licence  duties  ranging  (for  State  and 

upon  the  special  question  discussed  above  they  need  not  be  further  referred 
to.  The  same  general  reference  will  suffice  for  the  Reports  of  various 
State  Tax  Commissions  {e.g.  the  Massachusetts  State  Commission  of 
1897,  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Commission  of  1903)  which  have  been 
consulted  by  the  present  writers.  Much  valuable  information  on  the 
working  of  high  licence  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  the 
following  volumes  :  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Fanshawe  (1893)  ;  and  The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative 
Aspects,  by  the  "Committee  of  Fifty"  (2nd  ed.  1898).  On  the  general 
question  of  the  principles  underlying  the  various  licensing  systems  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  an  admirable 
monograph  by  Dr.  Lacey  Sites,  of  Columbia  University,  entitled  Centralised 
Administration  of  Liquor  Laws  in  the  American  Commonwealths  (1899). 
The  figures  quoted  above  for  the  United  Kingdom  are,  as  throughout,  for 
the  year  1901,  the  only  year  for  which  detailed  particulars  are  available  ; 
while  the  figures  for  the  United  States  are  for  the  year  1901  or  a  later  year. 
In  calculating  the  American  licence  duties  and  the  aggregate  proceeds  of 
the  duties  in  terms  of  British  money,  five  dollars  have  been  taken  as  the 
equivalent  of  £1.  As  the  actual  rate  of  exchange  is  $4-80  =  £l,  the 
American  figures  are  understated  to  the  extent  of  slightly  more  than  4 
per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  standards  of  licence  taxation  in  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  thus  somewhat  greater  than  appears  in 
the  text  and  tables  given  above. 

1  Cyclopedia  of  Temperance  and  Prohibition,  p.  209. 

VOL.  I  R 
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county  purposes)  from  8  minimum  of  $550  (£1 10)  to 
a  maximum  of  $1200  (.£240).'  In  .J  urn-  of  the  same 
year,  the  Illinois  legislature  passed  the  Earpei  law, 
which  fixed  the  annual  duty  at  a  minimum  sum  of 
$500  (£100).  Since  then  numerous  other  States 
have  adopted  the  system,  among  which  may  be 
specially  mentioned  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Montana,  and  Utah.  Even  in 
those  States  where  a  comparatively  low  standard  of 
taxation  is  still  maintained  there  is  a  noticeable 
movement  in  the  direction  of  increased  taxation,  and 
it  is  probable  that  within  a  few  years  the  system  of 
high  licence  will  be  adopted  in  every  State  that 
elects  to  continue  the  method  of  private  licensing. 
Although  perhaps  strictly  a  fiscal  matter,  high  licence 
unquestionably  achieves  certain  temperance  ends.  It 
"  emphasises  the  efficacy  of  natural  and  economic 
laws  as  an  aid  to  Governmental  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic."  2  Indeed  it  is  probably  true  to  say, 
as  the  thoughtful  American  writer  just  quoted  has 
claimed,  that  in  the  United  States  "the  liquor  traffic 
is  generally  taxed,  in  the  several  commonwealths,  not 
primarily  for  the  raising  of  revenue,  but  peculiarly 
for  purposes  of  regulation." 3  The  rates  of  licence 
duty  charged  throughout  the  Union  are   invariably 

1  The  local  authorities  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities  in  Missouri  have 
the  right  to  levy  an  additional  duty  for  local  purposes,  a  privilege  that 
is  freely  exercised. 

2  Sites,  Centralised  Administration  of  Liquor  Laws,  p.  145. 

3  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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in  excess  of  those  charged  in  this  country,  and  gener- 
ally considerably  in  excess ;  but  they  are  apparently 
easily  paid,  and  probably  do  not,  even  at  their  highest, 
represent  the  full  limit  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 
trade.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  whose  investigations 
entitle  them  to  speak  with  special  authority,  "  the 
upper  limit  of  licence  fees  in  cities  and  large  towns 
has  by  no  means  been  reached."  l 

Modes  of  Assessment 

The  mode  of  assessing  the  duties  varies  in  different 
States,  but  is  usually  quite  unlike  the  method  adopted 
in  this  country.  Indeed  in  only  two  States,  viz. 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  is  the  principle  of  rental 
value  recognised  as  a  basis  of  licence  taxation,  and  in 
neither  case  is  it  the  sole  mode  of  assessment.  Usually 
the  rate  of  duty  is  fixed  by  State  law,  but,  in  many 
cases  where  this  is  so,  liberty  is  given  to  local 
authorities  to  impose  additional  taxation  for  municipal 
or  county  purposes.  In  only  one  case  (Maryland)  is 
absolute  discretion  given  to  localities,  and  in  that 
State  there  is  hardly  a  county  which  has  not  its  own 
code  of  laws  for  regulating  the  business.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  State  legislature  to  leave  each 
community  free  to  tax  and  control  the  traffic  in 
its  own  way,  and  it  has  merely  registered  by  statute 
the  various  local  ordinances.     Since  the  adoption  of 

1    The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects,  pp.  10,  11. 
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the  Maryland  constitution  in   1888,  some  163  Acts  of 
Assembly  bave  been  passed  in  this  way. 

A  Fixed  Uniform  Charge 

In  three  States  and  one  District  the  legislature 
has  fixed  a  uniform  charge  which  is  levied  in  all 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  unincorporated  places  in 
the  State  alike,  without  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
town  or  village  or  to  the  relative  value  of  the  licence. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and. 
Nevada,1  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the 
State  of  Ohio  the  charge  levied  is  strictly  a  tax  and 
not  a  licence  duty.  The  constitution  of  the  State 
provides  that  "  No  licence  in  the  traffic  of  intoxicating 
liquors  shall  hereafter  be  granted  in  this  State,  but 
the  General  Assembly  may  by  law  provide  against 
the  evils  resulting  therefrom."  After  endeavouring 
in  many  ways  to  avoid  this  prohibition  in  the  State 
constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  extract  a  revenue 
from  the  traffic,  the  so-called  "  Dow  law  "  was  passed 
in  1886,  under  which  the  publican,  instead  of  being 
licensed,  is  charged  a  uniform  tax  of  $350  (£70)  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  Federal  tax  of  $25  (£5). 
Of  the  State  tax,  three -tenths  are  allotted  to  the 
State  treasury  ;  five-tenths  are  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  municipal  corporation  in  which  it  is  collected, 

1  The  law  in  this  State,  while  fixing  a  uniform  charge,  provides  that 
"  Licences  granted  by  this  chapter  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  a  city  or  town  authorised  by  its  charter  to  grant  licences  unless 
the  licence  required  by  the  ordinances  of  such  city  or  town  is  also  procured." 
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and  the  remaining  two-tenths  are  assigned  to  the 
county  poor  fund.  No  limit  is  placed  on  the  number 
of  saloons,  nor  are  there  any  restrictions  as  to  the 
persons  who  may  conduct  the  traffic,  although  the 
power  to  regulate  or  to  prohibit  the  traffic  is  given  to 
each  municipal  corporation.  The  arrangement  is  a 
singular  one,  even  in  America,  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  being  the  so-called  "Mulct"  law  of  Iowa, 
designed,  like  the  Dow  law,  to  enable  the  legislature 
to  extricate  itself  from  the  difficulty  created  by  an 
impracticable  State  Prohibition  law.  By  treating 
the  matter  as  one  of  taxation  rather  than  of  licence, 
the  legislature  is  able  to  keep  within  the  strict  letter 
of  the  State  constitution.  In  the  other  States  in 
this  group  the  charge  takes  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
licence  duty  imposed  in  all  localities  alike.  In 
Michigan  a  uniform  State  duty  of  $500  (£100)  is 
imposed.1  In  Nevada  publicans  pay  $10  (£2) 
monthly,2  in  addition  to  the  Federal  tax  of  £5  per 
annum ;  while  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  duty 
is  fixed  at  an  inclusive  fee  of  £165  per  annum.  The 
principle  of  a  uniform  tax  is  not,  as  we  have  shown,3 

1  In  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  an  additional  duty  of  £10  is  levied  by  the 
municipality,  but  the  statutory  provision  for  this  is  not  clear,  and  the  case 
appears  to  be  an  isolated  one. 

2  See  footnote,  ante,  p.  24-1. 

3  See  ante,  p.  155.  Cf.  Howe  {Taxation  in  the  United  States,  pp.  131, 
132) :  "This  plan  [i.e.  of  assessment  by  a  specific  lump  sum]  .  .  .  has  the 
evident  advantage  of  simplicity  and  ease  of  assessment ;  but  in  this 
simplicity  there  inheres  so  much  that  is  arbitrary  and  unjust,  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  to  be  found  a  tax  more  unfair  to  mercantile  classes  than 
this.  In  evidence  of  this  statement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  the 
incidence  of  such  a  tax  ;  for,  instead  of  its  being  a  duty  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  sales,  and  thus  susceptible  of  diffusion  among  the  consumers,  it 
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a  satisfactory  one,  although  it  apparently  presents 
no  practical  difficulty  in  the  few  sparsely  peopled 
States  in  which  it  is  in  force.1 

A  Fixed  Minimum  Duty  with  Local  Power 

TO    INCREASE 

A  more  general  mode  of  assessment  is  for  the  State 
to  fix  a  statutory  minimum  duty,  leaving  localities 
free  to  increase  it  if  they  so  desire.  This  method  is 
adopted  in  no  fewer  than  seventeen  States.'2  In  six 
of  these  no  limit  is  placed  upon  the  amount  of  possible 
increase.  In  the  remaining  eleven  a  maximum  limit 
is  imposed.  In  some  cases  the  increase  takes  the 
simple  form  of  an  augmentation  of  the  State  tax.  In 
others  it  is  achieved  by  a  separate  county  or  municipal 
tax,  or  by  both  of  these  together.  The  six  States 
which  give  unlimited  power  of  increase  to  localities 
are  Massachusetts,3  where  the  licence  duty  cannot  in 
any  locality  be  less  than  $1000  (£200);  Illinois, 
where  the  minimum  duty  is  $500  (£100) ;  Wyoming, 

is  in  effect  a  fixed  and  arbitrary  requisition,  imposed  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  privilege  of  doing  business.  By  such  a  plan  the  large  producer  or 
merchant  pays  the  same  duty  as  his  neighbour  selling  one-half  or  one-third 
the  amount  of  goods,  and  is  thus  able  to  distribute  the  amount  over  a  larger 
surface,  or  to  assume  the  tax  altogether,  and  crush  out  the  less  fortunate 
competitor.  Such  at  least  is  the  tendency  of  a  tax  assessed  by  such 
methods." 

1  Ohio  is  peopled  at  the  rate  of  102  persons  to  the  square  mile  ;  Michigan 
at  the  rate  of  42  persons  to  the  square  mile  ;  while  Nevada  has  less  than 
one  person  to  the  square  mile.  The  United  Kingdom  is  peopled  at  the  rate 
of  342  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

2  At  the  last  census  the  American  Union  was  composed  of  forty-five  States 
and  seven  Territories. 

3  For  fuller  particulars  of  the  licence  duties  in  this  State,  see  Chap.  X. 
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where  the  State  fixes  the  licence  duty  at  a  minimum 
of  £60,  but  leaves  cities  of  the  first  class  free  to 
impose  any  larger  sum  ;  Oregon,  where  the  minimum 
is  fixed  at  £80  ;  and  Iowa1  and  Missouri,  where  the 
minimum  duties  are  £120.  These  minima  do  not 
include  the  Federal  duty  of  £5  per  annum,  which  is 
levied  by  Congress  on  all  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors. 
The  discretionary  powers  conceded  by  the  State  laws 
are  not  merely  nominal,  but  are  freely  exercised  by 
local  authorities.  Thus,  in  the  licence  towns  and 
cities  of  Massachusetts  the  statutory  duty  is  almost 
invariably  exceeded,  and  in  some  cases  is  more  than 
doubled.2  In  the  cities  of  Eockford  (Illinois)  and 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  statutory 
duty  is  charged,  and  in  other  towns  also  a  substantial 
increase  is  made. 

The  State  of  Missouri  offers  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  discretionary  power  of 
increase  is  used.  Licences  in  this  State  are  granted 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  on  each  application  a 
sworn  statement  must  be  made  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of   all   liquors   received    in   the  preceding   six 

1  In  a  strictly  legal  sense  Iowa  is  a  prohibition  State,  but  in  point  of  fact 
the  system  in  actual  operation  is  one  of  high  licence  and  local  option.  The 
failure  of  prohibition  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  led  the 
legislature  in  1894  to  pass  what  is  known  as  the  "Mulct"  law,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  tax  and  regulate  the  traffic,  which,  provided  certain  requirements 
are  met,  can  be  carried  on  without  liability  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by 
the  prohibition  law.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  licence  tax  is  equally 
divided  between  the  county  fund  and  the  municipality  where  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on.  The  statutory  tax  is  $600  (£120)  per  annum  for  each 
public-house,  but  local  authorities  have  it  in  their  power  to  levy  an  addi- 
tional tax. 

2  See  Chap.  X. 
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months,  and  the  Licensee  must  pay  thereon  an   ad 
valorem   tax   of  the   same   amount    paid    by    other 

merchants  on  their  sales.1  He  must  also  give  ;i  bond 
in  $2000  (£400),  with  two  sureties,  under  the  usual 
conditions.  He  also  pays  the  following  semi-annual 
licence  duties  :  For  State  purposes,  IT)  to  £40  ;  and 
for  county  purposes,  £50  to  £80,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  licensing  court.  The  law  also  gives  the  authorities 
of  incorporated  towns  and  cities  the  right  to  impose 
a  further  duty  on  all  public-houses  within  their  limits. 
This  power  to  impose  additional  duties  has  given  rise 
to  a  great  diversity  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  through- 
out the  State,  as  the  power  is  almost  universally 
exercised.2  Thus  in  one  town  of  4000  inhabitants 
the  entire  duty  (including  the  Federal  tax,  but 
excluding  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  sales)  amounts  to 
$2625  (£525)  per  annum,  while  in  fifty  others  it 
varies  from  $1025  (£205)  to  S2025  (£405).3  Even 
in  the  rural  districts  the  annual  cost  of  a  licence  may 
be  as  high  as  £245,  and  cannot  be  less  than  £115, 
which  in  many  country  districts  would  mean  prohi- 
bition. In  the  three  principal  cities  in  the  State 
the  rates  of  payment  are  £125,  £175,  and  £205 
respectively. 

1  This  refers  to  ordinary  taxation  levied  on  all  traders  alike. 

2  Singularly  enough,  it  is  not  exercised  in  St.  Louis,  the  largest  city  in 
the  State,  where  only  the  minimum  State  and  county  duties  are  imposed. 
The  result  is  that  St.  Louis  has  an  extraordinary  number  of  licences  in 
proportion  to  its  population — a  sure  consequence,  as  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  abundantly  proves,  of  a  low  standard  of  taxation.  The  total 
sum  paid  by  a  publican  in  St.  Louis  for  Federal,  State,  and  county  licences 
(but  excluding  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  sales)  is  £125  per  annum. 

3  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  X.  Y. 
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Limited  Power  to  increase 

In  eleven  States  (viz.  Vermont,  Florida,  Indiana, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Utah, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,1  and  North  Carolina)  the 
power  of  local  authorities  to  levy  additional  taxation 
is  expressly  limited.  Thus,  in  Florida  the  State  licence 
tax  is  £100,  but  county  authorities  and  the  councils 
of  incorporated  towns  and  cities  may  impose  an 
additional  licence  duty  not  exceeding  50  per  cent 
of  the  State  tax.  In  South  Dakota  the  State  duty  is 
£80  per  annum,  but  any  city  or  township  may 
prohibit  a  licensee  from  doing  business  within  its 
bounds  unless  he  also  pays  a  municipal  licence  duty, 
which  may  be  fixed  at  any  sum  between  £40  and 
£120  per  annum.  In  Texas  the  State  tax  is  £60. 
County  authorities  may,  however,  levy  an  additional 
duty  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  State  tax,  and  the 
councils  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities  may  levy  a 
further  additional  duty  equal  to  that  imposed  by  the 
county  authorities.  In  Arkansas  all  licences  are 
issued  by  the  county  court.  Every  application  for  a 
licence  must  be  accompanied  by  the  receipt  of  the 
collector  for  £80  as  county  tax  and  £60  as  State  tax. 
In  addition,  the  applicant  must  pay  the  county  a 
further  sum  of  not  less  than  £10  nor  more  than  £40, 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Court.  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
to  take  a  final  illustration,  the  law  provides  that  the 

1  Hotels  in  this  State  pay  a  duty  based  on  the  annual  value   of  the 
premises. 
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licence  duty  may  not  be  less  than  .£120  nor  more 
than  £240  per  annum.  These  sums  are  exclusive  of 
the  Federal  duty  of  £5  per  annum.  In  these  States, 
also,  the  power  to  levy  additional  taxation  is  freely 
exercised,  and  licence  duties  tend  to  be  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  statutory  minima.  Thus,  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Vermont,  where  the  statutory 
minimum  duty  is  £100,  the  maximum  duty  of  £240  is 
generally  enforced.  In  the  city  of  Wheeling  (West 
Virginia)  the  local  authorities  impose  an  additional 
sum  of  £60  per  annum  on  all  publicans.  In  the 
cities  of  Indiana  the  local  authorities  freely  avail 
themselves  of  their  powers,  with  the  result  that 
publicans  are  called  upon  to  pay  a  total  sum  equal 
to  from  twice  to  three-and-a-half  times  the  amount  of 
the  State  duty.  In  the  cities  of  Texas  county  and 
municipal  authorities  exercise  their  discretionary 
powers  to  the  full,  and  impose  the  maximum  addi- 
tional duties  allowed  by  the  law.  Nothing  indeed,  is 
more  remarkable  in  the  licensing  experience  of  the 
United  States  than  the  readiness  writh  which  local 
authorities  use  their  powers  in  this  direction.  One 
thing,  however,  there  is  that  is  equally  remarkable, 
and  that  is  the  readiness  with  wThich  the  additional 
duties  are  usually  paid.  Observation  and  investiga- 
tion certainly  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  so  confi- 
dently expressed  by  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  that  "  as 
a  rule,  the  upper  limit  of  licence  fees  in  cities  and 
large  towns  [in  America]  has  by  no  means  been 
reached." 
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The  Population  Basis 

The  most  widely  adopted  basis  of  taxation  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  population.  This  is  the 
principle  followed  in  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  States.1 
In  seven  of  these  States  the  rate  of  duty  is  fixed  for 
each  grade  of  town  or  city  by  State  law,  and  there 
is  apparently  no  power  of  local  increase.  Thus,  in 
Arizona,  where  the  duties  are  relatively  low,  the  State 
duty  is  fixed  at  £16  per  annum  in  places  of  less  than 
200  inhabitants,  £32  in  places  having  from  200  to 
800  inhabitants,  and  £40  in  all  places  having  above 
800  inhabitants.  In  Delaware  only  two  grades  of 
towns  are  recognised.  The  law  fixes  the  State  duty 
at  £60  per  annum  in  all  places  having  a  population 
of  10,000  and  over,  and  £40  elsewhere.  In  Alaska 
the  duty  is  £300  per  annum  in  all  places  having  1500 
or  more  inhabitants ;  £200  in  places  having  from 
1000  to  1500  inhabitants,  and  £100  elsewhere. 

In  Connecticut2  only  two  grades  of  towns  are 
recognised,  the  rate  of  licence  duty  being  fixed  by  the 
State  at  £90  in  towns  having  over  3000  inhabitants, 
and  at  £50  in  all  places  below  that  size.  In  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Hampshire,  all  of  which 
will  receive  detailed  attention  later,3  the  classification 

1  The  States  adopting  this  basis  are  the  following  :  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Alabama,  Montana, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Alaska,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Mississippi. 

2  See  Chap.  X. 

3  See  Chap.  X. 
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of  towns  is  more  elaborate.  In  fifteen  States,  the 
size  and  character  of  the  town  or  city  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  State  duty,  Imt  power  is  also  given  to 
local  authorities  to  impose  additional  duties.  Some- 
times, as  in  Rhode.  Island,  this  power  is  only  admitted 
in  respect  of  certain  places ; '  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  conceded  to  all  municipalities. 

In  two  States  the  amount  of  the  additional  licence 
taxation  is  determined  by  a  popular  vote.  Thus,  in 
New  Jersey,  where  the  rate  of  taxation  is  compara- 
tively low,  the  law  enacts  that  the  licence  duty  cannot 
be  less  than  £20  in  townships  and  places  having  less 
than  3000  inhabitants  ;  nor  less  than  £30  in  towns 
having  from  3000  to  10,000  inhabitants  ;  nor  less  than 
£50  in  towns  having  above  10,000  inhabitants.  It 
further  provides  that  upon  application  by  a  petition, 
signed  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  legal  voters  of  a 
town,  setting  forth  the  desire  of  such  petitioners  that 
not  less  than  a  certain  specified  sum  shall  be  charged 
for  public-house  licences,  the  county  court  judge  may 
order  an  election  to  be  held  to  determine  the  matter. 
The  provision  seems  to  have  been  ineffective  in  six  of 
the  principal  cities,  but  in  the  city  of  Trenton  it  has 
led  to  an  increase  of  £20  in  the  licence  duty,  and  in 
Camden  to  an  increase  of  £50.  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  a  similar  provision  is  made.  The  licence 
duty  in  the  rural  districts  cannot  be  less  than  £20 
per  annum.      Elsewhere  it  cannot  be  less  than  £40 

1  In  Rhode  Island  it  is  apparently  confined  to  the  local  authorities  of 
places  ofless  than  6000  inhabitants. 
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per  annum.  The  former  duty  may  be  increased  by 
popular  vote  to  £50  or  £80,  and  the  latter  to  £70  or 
£100.  Elections  may  not  be  held  oftener  than  once 
in  three  years.  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  the  centre 
of  the  brewing  industry,  the  minimum  duty  is  not 
exceeded.  In  the  city  of  Superior,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  maximum  duty  of  £100  is  imposed. 

In  other  States  initiative  is  left  with  the  local 
authorities.  Thus,  in  Minnesota  the  law  prescribes 
that  the  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  £200  in  cities  of 
10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  nor  less  than  £100  else- 
where. County  commissioners  and  city  councils  may, 
however,  impose  any  higher  duty.  In  Kentucky 
the  State  law  fixes  the  duty  at  £30  in  the  rural 
districts,  but  varies  the  rate  of  duty  in  cities  accord- 
ing to  their  character  and  size,  prescribing  in  each 
case  a  minimum  and  maximum  duty.  In  Alabama, 
a  sparsely-peopled  State,  the  State  duty  is  £35  in 
places  having  less  than  1000  inhabitants;  £45  in 
places  having  from  1000  to  3000  inhabitants;  £60 
in  towns  having  from  3000  to  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  £70  in  towns  having  more  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. But  both  county  and  municipal  authorities 
have  power  to  levy  additional  duties.  Thus,  in 
Mobile,  a  city  having  less  than  40,000  inhabitants, 
each  of  the  175  saloon-keepers  pays  a  city  licence 
tax  ranging,  according  to  the  location  of  the  premises, 
from  £5  to  £25  per  annum,  in  addition  to  State  and 
county  licence  taxes  amounting  to  £115  and  a  Federal 
tax  of  £5.     The  average  combined  duty  is  £130.     In 
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another  city  of  the  same  size  (Birmingham,  Ala.)  the 

city  licence  tax  is  much  higher,  amounting  to  £100, 
so  that  the  total  sum  paid  by  publicans  there  is  £17o 
per  annum.  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  is  also 
sparsely  peopled,  and  largely  under  local  veto,1  a 
uniform  State  duty  of  £40  is  imposed,  but  local 
authorities  are  allowed  to  levy  additional  duties  which 
vary  greatly  in  different  towns.  In  a  few  small 
places  the  additional  duty  is  only  £5,  while  in  others 
it  is  £200.  In  the  city  of  Atlanta,  the  additional 
duty  may  be  as  high  as  £400,  and  is  actually  £200  ; 
thus  making  the  total  sum  paid  by  publicans  in  that 
city  for  Federal,  State,  and  city  licences,  £245  per 
annum.  In  the  city  of  Savannah  the  municipality 
imposes  a  duty  of  £40,  and  the  county  a  duty  of  £10, 
making  the  total  payment  £95  per  annum.  In  the 
smaller  city  of  Augusta  the  municipal  licence  duty 
is  £40,  making  the  total  payment  £85  per  annum. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  in  this  group  of  States  also  the 
discretionary  power  of  increase  is  freely  used. 

Rates  of  Taxation  in  Geographical  Divisions 

The  foregoing  illustrations2  indicate  considerable 
divergence  in  the  rates  of  licence  taxation.  This,  of 
course,  is  natural  where  so  large  a  measure  of  local 
autonomy   is  allowed.     Licence    taxation   is    highest 

1  Out  of  137  counties,  100  are  under  local  prohibition. 

2  The  above  classification  does  not  exhaust  the  different  modes  of 
assessment  adopted  in  the  United  States.  In  a  few  cases,  the  licence  duty 
is  based  to  some  extent  upon  the  amount  of  the  sales,  but  these  instances 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  important  to  require  detailed  illustration. 
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in  the  Northern  States  and  lowest  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  the  average  rate  of  licence  taxation 
throughout  the  Union  is  far  higher  than  the  average 
rate  of  licence  taxation  in  this  country.  Indeed, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  of 
America  with  a  population  of  30,000  and  upwards, 
the  average  rate  of  licence  duty  is  more  than  five 
times  the  average  rate  of  duty  charged  in  similar 
cities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following  table 
gives  particulars  of  the  total  rate  of  licence  duty 
(including  Federal,  State,  county  and  municipal 
duties)  imposed  on  publicans  in  cities  of  30,000  and 
upwards  in  various  American  States,  grouped  accord- 
ing to  geographical  division  : — 


Geographical  Division. 

No.  of  Cities  of 

30,000  and 

upwards.1 

Average  Rate  of 
Licence  Duty. 

North  Atlantic  . 
South  Atlantic   . 
North  Central    . 
South  Central 
Western     . 

57 

9 

35 

12 
9 

£179 
119 
121 
102 
122 

122 

Av.   £147 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  in 
the  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  22 
per  cent  above  the  average  rate  for  the  Union  as  a 
whole,  while  the  average  rate  of  duty  in  the  cities 

1  Some  of  the  States  have  no  cities  containing  30,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  while  two  States  and  one  territory  are  nominally  under  State 
prohibition.     In  South  Carolina  a  State  Dispensary  system  is  in  force. 
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of  the  South  Central  Division  is  31  per  cent 
below  the  average  for  the  Union.  The  above  table 
is  not,  however,  entirely  conclusive,  since  the  average 
in  each  group  is  affected  by  exceptional  rates  of 
taxation  in  particular  States.  Thus  the  average  in 
the  North  Atlantic  group  of  States,  although  high,  is 
adversely  affected  by  the  comparatively  low  rate  of 
taxation  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  rate 
of  duty  in  six  cities  is  only  £55,  or  less  than  a  third 
of  the  average  for  the  group.  Taking  twenty-one 
cities  of  the  New  England  States  only,  the  average 
rate  of  duty  is  actually  £268.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
group  of  States  the  average  rate  of  taxation  for  a 
public-house  ranges,  for  cities  of  30,000  and  upwards, 
from  £55  in  Baltimore  to  £245  in  Atlanta.  In  the 
North  Central  Division  the  rate  of  taxation  is  high 
in  some  States  and  low  in  others.  Thus,  in  the 
cities  of  Minnesota  it  averages  £205.  In  the  two 
principal  cities  of  Nebraska  it  is  £205  and  £305 
respectively,  while  in  the  cities  of  Iowa  it  ranges 
from  £125  to  £245.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
cities  of  Indiana  the  total  duty  ranges  from  £40  to 
£75  only,  while  in  nine  cities  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
the  duty  is  £75.  In  the  South  Central  group  of 
States  the  average  is  reduced  by  the  comparatively 
low  rate  of  licence  taxation  in  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  although  even  in  these  two  States  the 
average  rate  of  duty  is  from  twice  to  three  times  the 
average  amount  charged  in  similar  cities  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     In  other  States  in  the  group  the 
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rate  of  taxation  is  higher.  In  the  cities  of  Texas  it 
averages  £125,  while  in  one  city  in  Arkansas  it  is 
£165,  and  in  two  cities  in  Alabama  £130  and  £175 
respectively.  In  the  Western  group  of  States  the 
average  rate  of  taxation  is  fairly  high,  being  second 
onlv  to  the  average  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
It  would  be  £23  higher  than  it  is  but  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  State  of  California,  where  the  rate  of  licence 
taxation  is  exceptionally  low.  In  San  Francisco,  for 
example,  the  rate  of  duty  is  far  the  lowest  in  the 
United  States,  averaging  only  £22,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  average  rate  of  licence  duty  for  all  the 
cities  in  America  having  a  population  of  30,000  and 
upwards. 

Comparison  with  United  Kingdom 

A  detailed  comparison  of  the  American  duties  with 
similar  duties  in  this  country  brings  out  some  strik- 
ing results.  As  we  have  already  explained,  every 
publican  in  America  pays  at  least  two,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four,  separate  licence  duties,  or  taxes,  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  liquor.  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
tax  of  £5  per  annum,  which  every  saloon-keeper 
pays,1  he  pays  a  further  licence  duty  of  much  higher 
amount  to  either  the  municipality,  the  county,  or  the 
State,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  to  all  three.  In  the 
following  comparisons   the  whole  of  these  separate 

1  The  Federal  duty  "may  be  looked  upon  as  subsidiary  aud  ancillary  to 
the  general  specific  duties  imposed  upon  distilled  and  malt  liquors."     (Howe, 
Taxation  in  the  United  States  under  the  Internal  Revenue  System,  p.  204.) 
VOL.  I  S 
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payments  have  been  taken  into  account.  Jt  should 
be  stated  that  the  payment  of  these;  lii<_rli  licence 
taxes  in  no  way  absolves  the  American  publican  from 
the  payment  of  his  share  of  ordinary  taxation.  He 
contributes  equally  with  all  other  citizens  to  all  local 
and  State  taxes.  Indeed,  even  the  fittings  and 
furnishings  of  his  saloon  are  assessed  as  personal 
estate,  and  charged  with  additional  taxation  accord- 
ingly. The  more  luxuriously  a  saloon  is  furnished, 
therefore,  the  higher  is  its  contribution  to  local  and 
State  taxation.  The  licence  duties  quoted  below, 
which  leave  this  ordinary  local  and  State  taxation 
entirely  out  of  account,  are  thus  fairly  comparable 
with  the  licence  duties  charged  in  this  country. 

In  considering  the  American  figures  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  total  licence  charges  actually  paid  by 
publicans  in  the  United  States  are  sometimes  higher 
than  the  figures  given  in  the  subjoined  tables,  so 
that  the  actual  difference  in  the  rates  of  taxation  in 
America  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  respectively 
tends  to  be  greater  than  is  indicated  in  the  tables. 
For  example,  in  some  American  States  the  publican's 
licence  allows  of  '  on '  sales  only,  and  if  the  saloon- 
keeper desires  to  sell  for  'off'  consumption  also,  he 
must  take  out  an  'off'  licence  and  pay  an  additional 
duty  of  a  substantial  amount,  ranging  from  £40  or 
£50  in  some  States  to  £100  or  more  in  others.  In 
the  case  of  some  cities,  where  exact  information  was 
obtainable  {e.g.  those  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts), 
these    additional   sums    have    been    included    in    the 
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average  rates  of  duty  shown  in  the  tables,  but  this 
was  only  possible  in  a  few  cases,  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  some  other  cases  where  the  same  obligation  to 
take  out  an  additional  licence  for  'off'  sales  exists, 
the  actual  average  rate  of  duty  is  higher  than  is 
stated  in  the  tables  given  below.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  a  publican's  licence  covers  both  '  on '  and 
'off'  sales.  Similarly,  in  this  country  a  publican 
is  not  restricted  to  retail  sales,  but  may  sell  any 
quantity  of  beer  or  spirits  so  long  as  he  does  not 
supply  another  liquor  dealer,  in  which  case  he  must 
take  out  a  separate  dealer's  licence.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  publican's  licence  is 
usually  a  strictly  retail  licence,  and  if  he  desires  to 
sell  in  wholesale  quantities  also  he  is  required  to  take 
out  a  separate  wholesale  licence  and  pay  an  additional 
heavy  duty.  Thus,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  duty 
for  an  ordinary  publican's  retail  licence  is  £105  (i.e. 
£100  State  duty  and  £5  Federal  duty).  If,  however, 
a  publican  wishes  to  sell  in  wholesale  quantities,  he 
must  pay  an  additional  State  tax  of  £60  and  an 
additional  Federal  tax  of  £20,  or  a  total  duty  of 
£185.  Similarly,  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  (Dela- 
ware) the  duty  for  a  publican's  retail  licence  ('  on ' 
and  'off')  is  £70  (i.e.  £65  State  duty  and  £5 
Federal  duty) ;  but  if  the  saloon-keeper  wishes  to 
sell  wholesale  also,  he  must  pay  an  additional  State 
duty  of  £20  and  an  additional  Federal  duty  of  £20, 
or  a  total  duty  of  £110.  In  the  city  of  Richmond 
(Virginia),   again,   the   duty   for    a   publican's   retail 
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licence,  (including  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
charges)  is  .£125,  but  if  the  publican  wishes  to  sell 
wholesale  also,  he  must  take  out  separate  Federal, 
State,  and  city  wholesale  licences  also  at  a  combined 
cost  of  £140,  so  that  his  total  payments  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  wholesale  and  retail  would  amount 
to  £265  per  annum.  Not  many  of  these  additional 
wholesale  licences  are  taken  out  by  publicans  in  the 
United  States,  the  usual  practice  being  to  confine 
sales  to  the  quantities  allowed  under  a  retail  licence. 
In  the  cases  where  they  are  taken  out,  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  them  in  the  subjoined  tables. 

Cities  above  30,000  Inhabitants 

In  the  United  States  there  are  122  licence  towns 
writh  a  population  exceeding  30,000.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  164  towns  of  the  same  size. 
Comparing  the  two  sets  of  towns,  we  find  that,  while 
the  average  licence  duty  for  public-houses  in  the  122 
American  towns  is  £147,  in  the  towns  of  the  same  size 
in  this  country  it  is  only  £27,  so  that  the  average 
licence  duty  for  public-houses  in  the  American  towns 
is  more  than  Jive  times  as  much  as  the  average  in 
similar  towns  in  this  country. 

The  actual  difference  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
following  table,  which  divides  the  whole  of  the  cities 
above  30,000  inhabitants  in  the  two  countries  into 
various  groups  according  to  their  size,  and  shows  the 
average  licence  duty  in  each  group  : — 
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Average   licence  duty   paid  by   publicans   in   towns 

of   30,000   and    upwards    in    the  united   states    and 

the   United   Kingdom. 
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Cities  having  a  Population  of 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

No.  of 

Cities. 

Average 
Licence  Duty. 

No.  of 

Cities. 

Average 
Licence  Duty. 

Over  1,000,000    . 
500,000-1,000,000 
250,000-500,000 
100,000-250,000 
50,000-100,000 
30,000-50,000   . 

4 

3 

8 

23 

34 

50 

£194 
163 
108 
149 
158 
139 

1 

4 

8 

26 

48 

77 

£38 
29 

27 
29 
27 
26 

122      Av.  £147 

164      Av.  £27 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  average  rate  of  licence 
duty  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  is  more  than 
Jive  times  the  average  rate  of  duty  charged  in  similar 
cities  in  the  United  Kins;dom.  But  for  the  fact  that 
a  few  of  the  Southern  States  charge  exceptionally  low 
licence  duties,  and  so  reduce  the  average  for  the 
whole,  the  general  effect  of  the  comparison  would  be 
even  more  striking.  The  average  licence  duty  in 
twenty-one  New  England  cities,  many  of  which  are 
of  comparatively  small  size,  is  actually  £268,  or  ten 
times  the  average  rate  of  licence  duty  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Proceeds  of  Duties  compared 

If  we  turn  from  the  rates  of  duty  to  a  comparison 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  duties,  the  result  is  equally 
striking.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  publicans'  licence 
duties  in  the  164  British  towns  having  a  population 
of  30,000  and  upwards  is  approximately  £816,000. 
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The  total  proceeds  of  the  publicans'  licence  duties  in 
the  122  American  towns  of  fche  same  size  is  approxi- 
mately £7,395,000.  That  is  to  say,  with  42  fewer 
towns  and  2,031,029  fewer  people,  the  aggregate 
proceeds  of  the  publicans'  licence  duties  in  the 
American  towns  is  more  than  nine  times  as  much  as 
the  aggregate  proceeds  in  the  164  British  towns.  Or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  total  proceeds  of  the 
duties  represent  a  revenue  of  £413  per  1000  persons 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  as  against  a  revenue 
of  £41  per  1000  persons  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  last  basis  of  comparison  is  certainly 
not  an  unfair  one,  since  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  alcohol  is  probably  smaller  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  than  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom.1  The  extent  of  the  difference  is  made  more 
striking  by  comparing  the  present  proceeds  of  the 
publicans'  licence  duties  in  various  groups  of  cities  in 
the  United  Kingdom  with  the  revenue  that  would  be 
received  from  the  present  number  of  licences  if  the 
rates  of  duty  were  the  same  as  in  the  American 
cities  of  the  same  size.  This  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement,  which  includes  every  town  in 
the  United  Kingdom  having  30,000  or  more  in- 
habitants : — 

1  The  per  capita  consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  whole,  is  only  58  per  cent,  or  about  six-tenths,  of  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  difference  in  the  cities  is  certainly 
not  so  great. 
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United  Kingdom 


Towns  having  a  Population  of 

No.  of 
Towns. 

Present  Proceeds 

of  Publicans' 

Licence  Duties. 

Proceeds  on 

basis  of  American 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Over  1,000,000 
500,000-1,000,000  . 
250,000-500,000       . 
100,000-250,000       . 

50,000-100,000       . 

30,000-50,000 

1 

4 

8 

26 

48 

77 

£205,445 
118,204 
83,464 
151,144 
131,018 
126,496 

£1,081,550 
713,125 
375,948 
830,079 
879,428 
792,439 

164 

£815,771 

£4,672,569 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  taking  the  present 
number  of  licences,  the  revenue  from  publicans' 
licences  in  these  164  towns  alone,  which  represent 
less  than  half  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
would  be  nearly  £4,000,000  more  per  annum  than  it 
is  now. 

If  we  take  as  the  basis  of  comparison  the  revenue 
per  1000  of  the  population,  the  result  is  much  more 
striking.  At  present  we  receive  a  total  licence 
revenue  of  £815,771  from  the  30,269  public-houses 
in  these  164  towns.  If  we  received  the  same  amount 
per  1000  of  the  population  that  is  received  in  similar 
towns  in  the  United  States,  we  should  receive  an 
annual  revenue  of  £7,875,779.  The  detailed  figures 
are  as  follows  : — 
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Towns  having  ;i  Population  of 

No.  of 
Towns. 

Present 

'■'Is  of 

Publicans' 
Licences. 

ii  nre  n  calved 
same  amount  pi 
of  Population  an  \H 

i 

Over  1,000,000  . 
500,000-1,000,000 
250,000-500,000  . 
100,000-250,000    . 

50,000-100,000    . 

:;o,  000-50, 000     . 

1 

4 

8 

26 

% 

£206,445 
118,204 

83,464 
151,144 
131,018 
126,496 

£2,309,099 

:'>;?, 406 

998,859 

1,360,170 

1,158,717 

1,081,528 

164 

6815,771 

€7,876,779 a 

The  difference  is  made  clearer  still  by  comparing 
the  amount  of  revenue  received  per  1000  of  popula- 
tion in  each  group  of  cities  in  the  two  countries  : — 


Towns  having  a  Population  of 

Amount  of  Licence  Revenue  received 
per  1000  of  the  Population. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Over  1,000,000 
500,000-1,000,000. 
250,000-500,000     . 
100,000-250,000     . 

50,000-100,000     . 

30,000-50,000 

£45 
47 
32 
39 
38 
43 

£509 
385 
378 
355 
336 
367 

Average 

£41 

£413 

Comparison  of  Separate  Cities 

A  comparison  of  individual  cities  in  the  two 
countries  further  illustrates  the  difference  in  the  rate 
of  taxation.  The  following  table  gives  particulars 
of  the  average  rate  of  licence  duty  charged  for  public- 

1  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that,  as  the  total  revenue  for  the  122  American 
cities  is  £7,395,000,  the  total  proceeds  in  164  British  cities  with  a  larger 
aggregate  population  should  be  more  than  £7,875,779.  The  apparent 
discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  facts  that  the  rates  of  duty  vary  consider- 
ably in  the  different  American  groups,  and  that  the  proportion  of  population 
in  each  group  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  countries. 
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Amount  of  revenue  received  from  liquor  licences 
per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  united  states 
and    the     United    Kingdom,     in    various    population 
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house  licences  in  the  twenty-five  largest  cities  in  (a) 
the  United  States  and  (b)  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Rates  of  Licence  Duty  in  Largest  Cities 


United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Average 

Average 

Town. 

I  Population 

Rate  of 

Town. 

Population 

Rate  of 

(1900). 

Licence 

(1901). 

Licence 

Duty. 

Duty. 

New   York    (Bo- 

rough of  Man- 

hattan and  the 

Bronx) !  . 

2,050,600 

£245 

London 

4,536,541 

£38 

Chicago 

1,698,575 

105 

Glasgow 

761,709 

22 

Philadelphia 

1,293,697 

225 

Liverpool  . 

684,958 

28 

Brooklyn  1 

1,166,582 

200 

Manchester 

543,872 

36 

3t.  Louis    . 

575,238 

125 

Birmingham 

522,204 

30 

Boston 

560,892 

310 

Leeds 

428,968 

32 

Baltimore  . 

508,957 

55 

Sheffield     . 

380,793 

26 

Cleveland  . 

381,768 

75 

Belfast 

349,180 

18 

Buffalo 

352,387 

155 

Bristol 

328,945 

24 

San  Francisco 

342,782 

22 

Edinburgh 

316,837 

24 

Cincinnati 

325,902 

75 

Dublin 

290,638 

19 

Pittsburg    . 

321,616 

225 

Bradford    . 

279,767 

30 

Detroit 

285,704 

105 

West  Ham 

267,358 

40 

Milwaukee 

285,315 

45 

Hull 

240,259 

28 

Washington 

278,718 

165 

Nottingham 

239,743 

29 

STewark 

246,070 

55 

Salford 

220,957 

35 

Jersey  City 

206,433 

55 

Newcastle  . 

215,328 

33 

jouisville  . 

204,731 

65 

Leicester     . 

211,579 

29 

Minneapolis 

202,718 

205 

Portsmouth 

188,133 

21 

3rovidence 

175,597 

85 

Bolton 

168,215 

31 

'ndianapolis 

169,164 

75 

Cardiff 

164,333 

39 

Kansas  City 

163,752 

175 

Dundee 

161,173 

21 

St.  Paul      . 

163,065 

205 

Aberdeen   . 

153,503 

22 

Rochester  . 

162,608 

155 

Sunderland 

146,077 

28 

Denver 

133,859 

125 

Oldham 

137,246 

29 

Average 

490,269 

£133 

Average 

477,532 

1 

£28 

1  For  the  purposes  of  the  Excise  Law,  Greater  New  York  is  divided  into 
its  constituent  boroughs,  and  the  rate  of  duty  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
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Taking  the  cities,  therefore,  without  selection,  in 
simple  order  of  size,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
rate  of  duty  for  publicans'  licences  in  the  American 
cities  is  from  four  to  five  times  greater  than  the 
average  rate  of  duty  in  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Proceeds  of  Publicans'  Licences  in 
Largest  Cities 

If,  instead  of  the  rates  of  duty,  we  compare  the 
proceeds  of  the  duties  in  the  same  cities,  the  extent 
of  the  difference  in  the  standards  of  licence  taxation 
in  the  two  countries  is  more  easily  realised.  The 
following  table  gives  the  total  revenue  from  public- 
houses,  and  the  revenue  per  1000  of  the  population, 
for  each  of  the  twenty -five  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


borough.  This  distinction  is  observed  in  the  above  comparisons.  In 
that  portion  of  the  district  of  the  Bronx  which  was  recently  annexed  to  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York  from  the  county  of  Westchester,  the  rate  of 
duty  is  less  than  for  the  rest  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
but  the  number  of  licences  taken  out  at  the  lower  rate  is  so  small  as  to  have 
practically  no  effect  upon  the  average  for  the  borough  as  a  whole. 
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Average    rate    of    licence    duty    paid    by    publicans 

in   the   25  largest  cities  in   the   united   states  and 

the  United  Kingdom. 
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Comparison  of  Highest  Rates  of  Duty 

If,  instead  of  taking  the  cities  with  the  largest 
populations,  we  take  the  cities  with  the  highest 
rates  of  licence  duty,  the  disparity  between  the  two 
countries  is  more  marked.  In  the  twenty-five  cities 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  show  the  highest  rates 
of  licence  duty,  the  average  duty  is  only  £37.  In 
the  twenty-five  American  cities,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  licence  duties  are  highest,  the  average  duty 
is  £299,  or  eight  times  as  much. 

Comparison  of  Cities  in  Groups 

The  comparison  can  be  made  more  complete  by 
selecting  cities  of  approximately  the  same  size  in 
various  groups.  This  is  done  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  average  licence  duty,  and  also  the 
proceeds  per  1000  of  the  population,  for  public-houses 
in  fifteen  cities  or  boroughs  in  (a)  the  United  States 
and  (b)  the  United  Kingdom,  arranged  in  five  groups 
according  to  size.  In  the  case  of  both  the  English 
and  American  groups  the  towns  which  show  the 
highest  licence  duties  have  been  taken  : — 
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The  annual  receipts  from  publicans'  licence  duties 
in  15  towns,  grouped  in  order  of  size,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (In  each 
group  the  towns  showing  the  highest  rates  of 
licence  duty  have  been  selected.) 
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36 
30 
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205 
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356 
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Bradford 
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279,767 
267,358 

24 
30 
40 

34 
29 

21 
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Worcester . 
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129,896 
118,421 
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323 

404 
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232 
390 

Willesden    . 
Rhonda 
;  Tottenham  . 

114,811 
113,735 
102,541 

44 
34 
37 

13 
35 

14 

Lynn 

Lawrence  . 
Springfield 

68,513 
62,559 
62,059 

343 
469 
331 

312 
420 
288 

Newport 

Hastings 

'  Grimsby 

67,270 
65,528 
63,138 

31 
31 
32 

42 
63  » 
26 

Haverhill  . 
Fitchburg . 
Taunton     . 

37,175 
31,531 
31,036 

371 
371 
357 

368 
329 
343 

Burslem 
Darwen 
Scarborough 

1 

38,766 
35,212 
38,161 

26 
27 
25 

30 
35 

68  J 

Ratio  of  Licences  to  Population 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  licence  revenue 
received  in  English  and  American  cities  respectively 
is,  of  course,  chiefly  due  to  the  much  higher  rates  of 
licence  duty  charged  in  American  cities ;  but  it  is 
not  entirely  due  to  that.  In  some  cases,  as  will 
have  appeared  from  preceding  figures,2  the  ratio  of 
public-houses  to  population  is  actually  greater  in  the 

1  The  relatively  high  revenue  per  1000  of  the  population  in  Hastings  and 
Scarborough  is,  of  course,  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  both  towns  provision 
is  made  for  summer  visitors. 

2  See  pp.  263-264. 
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American  cities  than  in  corresponding  British  cities. 
This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  much  higher 
rates  of  licence  duty  charged  in  America,  is  surprising, 

for  the  experience  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have 
seen,1  appears  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  effect  of 
taxation  in  limiting  the  number  of  saloons.  Ii  is 
explained  by  the  facts,  first,  that  the  ratio  of  public- 
houses  to  population  has  always  been  much  higher  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  that,  powerful  as  the  effect 
of  high  licence  has  been  in  certain  cities,  taxation 
generally  has  not  yet  reached  a  limit  at  which  it  can 
operate  as  a  full  economic  check  upon  the  number  of 
licences  ; 2  and,  second,  that  the  ratio  of  licences,  other 
than  publicans'  licences,  is  much  smaller  in  the 
United  States  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Speaking 
generally,  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  taxation  of 
retail  'on'  and  'off'  licences  in  the  United  States 
is  insufficient  to  offer  the  same  inducement  to  a 
liquor -seller  to  take  out  an  'off'  licence  instead  of 
an  '  on '  licence  that  is  offered  in  this  country. 

In  many  States  absolutely  no  difference  is  made 
in  the  rates  charged  for  the  two  kinds  of  licences,  so 
that  the  number  of  'off'  licences  taken  out  for 
premises  other  than  public -houses  is  exceedingly 
small.3      Similarly,   although    many    States    make    a 

1  See  p.  86. 

2  See  the  declaration  of  the  American  "Committee  of  Fifty,"  quoted 
p.  243. 

3  It  is  also  probable  that  the  much  smaller  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  homes  of  America  tends  to  limit  the  number  of  places  for 
'off'  sale. 
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distinction  between  public-houses  proper,  where  any- 
kind  of  alcoholic  liquor  may  be  sold,  and  beer- 
houses,1 the  number  of  beer-houses  in  the  United 
States  is  small  and  incomparably  fewer  than  in  this 
country.  It  thus  happens  that  ordinary  public- 
houses  represent  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  licensed  premises  in  the  United 
States  than  in  this  country.  The  following  figures 
make  this  clear.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
representative  towns  have  been  selected  for  which 
complete  particulars  were  available,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom  similar  towns  of  approxi- 
mately equal  populations  were  chosen  without  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  licences  in  each.  In  this  latter 
respect  they  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  average 
English  town  of  similar  size  : — 

1  In  a  number  of  States  no  distinction  of  the  kind  is  made. 
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A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  two  countries 
makes  it  clear  that,  while  the  ratio  of  public-houses 

to  population  is  distinctly  higher  in  the  American 
towns,  the  addition  of  the  beer-houses  makes  the 
ratio  of  all  'on  '  licences  higher  in  the  English  towns 
than  in  the  American  towns;  while  the  ratio  of 
'off'  licences  is  four  times  as  great  iu  the  English 
towns  as  in  the  American  towns.  If  we  take  '  on ' 
and  '  off'  licences  together,  the  ratio  is  50  per  cent 
higher  in  the  English  towns  than  in  the  American 
towns. 


Revenue  from  all  Kinds  of  Liquor  Licences 
(Wholesale  and  Retail) 

In  view  of  these  differences  it  will  be  well  to  carry 
the  comparison  of  licence  revenue  further,  and  to 
compare  the  actual  receipts  from  all  kinds  of  liquor 
licences  (dealers  and  retail)  for  (a)  groups  of  towns 
and  (b)  separate  cities  in  the  two  countries.  In  the 
case  of  the  English  towns,  it  is  not  possible  to  include 
the  receipts  from  brewers',  distillers',  and  rectifiers' 
licences,  since  particulars  of  these  are  not  published 
for  separate  cities,  but  only  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  total  sum  derived 
from  these  licences  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  small, 
the  omission  will  not  appreciably  affect  the  figures 
given,  and  it  is  considerably  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  omission  from  the  American  figures 
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of  the  proceeds  of  Federal  taxes  of  a  similar  kind  in 
the  American  towns.1 

It  is  impossible  to  give  complete  figures  for  the 
whole  of  the  122  licence  towns  in  America  having  a 
population  exceeding  30,000,  but  we  are  able  to  give 
particulars  for  101  towns,  and  these  we  have  classi- 
fied and  grouped  in  order  of  population  for  com- 
parison with  similar  English  towns.  In  a  few 
instances  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal  retail  duty  have 
had  to  be  estimated,  but  we  have  been  careful  in 
such  cases  to  take  an  under-estimate.  In  the  case  of 
the  English  towns  included  in  the  comparison  we 
have  taken  them,  without  selection,  in  the  strict 
order  of  population.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
average  population  of  the  English  towns  is  higher 
in  each  group  than  the  population  of  the  American 
towns,  and  this  makes  the  difference  in  licence 
revenue  greater  even  than  it  seems.  The  disparity 
in  population  is  especially  notable  in  the  first  group 
(i.e.  cities  having  over  a  million  inhabitants),  where 
the  average  population  of  the  three  American  cities  is 
less  than  one-half  the  population  of  London,  the 
only  English  city  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  group  : — 

1  The  total  receipts  from  brewers'  (including  '  brewers  for  sale '  and 
'  brewers  not  for  sale  '),  distillers',  and  rectifiers'  licences  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  only  £13,000  per  annum — a  sum  which  is  only  equal  to  the 
Federal  revenue  derived  from  similar  licences  in  a  single  American  State 
(Pennsylvania),  which  has  only  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  receipts 
from  rectifiers'  and  brewers'  licences  are  £92,700  per  annum. 
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Table   showing    the    Average   Annum,    Receipts    prom    Liqoob 
Licences  (Dealers   and    Retail)  in  («j  the  United  States 
\i>  (I,)  the  United  Kingdom 
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3,961 

30,000-50,000 

33 

37,492 

12,841 

33 

44,224 

2,615 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  while  the  average  popula- 
tion is  much  smaller  in  the  American  towns,  the 
receipts  from  liquor  licences  are  enormously  greater. 
In  the  first  group,  where  the  average  population  is 
less  than  one-half  that  of  the  corresponding  English 
city,  the  average  receipts  from  liquor  licences  are 
nearly  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  receipts 
in  London ;  in  the  second  group  the  revenue  from 
licences  is  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  in  the 
corresponding  group  of  British  cities ;  in  the  third 
group  nearly  eight  times  as  much ;  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  groups  between  six  and  seven  times  as  much ; 
and  in  the  sixth  group  nearly  five  times  as  much. 


Comparison  of  Separate  Cities 

The  difference  can  be  made  even  more  clear  by  a 
comparison  of  the  receipts  in  individual  cities.     We 
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give  a  few  illustrations  only,  selecting  those  cities  in 
England  which  show  the  highest  revenue  from  liquor 
licences : — 


American  Cities. 

English  Cities. 

Total  Annual 

Total  Annual 

City. 

Population. 

Receipts 
from  Liquor  | 
Licences.      ! 

City. 

Population. 

Receipts 

from  Liquor 

Licences. 

Greater   New 

York 

3,437,202 

£2,319,590 

London 

4,536,541 

£274,578 

St.  Louis 

575,238 

291,300 

Liverpool  . 

684,958 

55,813 

Boston 

560,892 

300,658 

Manchester 

543,872 

29,326 

Cleveland 

381,768 

136,500 

Sheffield      . 

380,793 

19,127 

Detroit 

285,704 

111,532 

Bradford     . 

279,767 

11,415 

Minneapolis  . 

202,718 

72,160 

N'castle-on-Tyne 

215,328 

15,788 

St.  Paul 

163,065 

SI, 590 

Cardiff 

164,333 

9,681 

Fall  River     . 

104,863 

42,725 

Southampton 

104,824 

7,720 

Lawrence 

62,559 

32,979 

West  Hartlepool 

62,627 

2,204 

Duluth 

52,969 

34,235 

Tynemouth 

51,366 

4,400 

Waterbury    . 

45,859 

15,867 

Carlisle 

45,480 

3,162 

Superior 

31,091 

14,980 

Peterborough 

30,872 

2,091 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  American  cities 
receive  from  five  to  ten  times  (in  one  case  even 
fifteen  times)  as  much  revenue  from  liquor  licences  as 
is  received  in  corresponding  English  cities.  New 
York,  with  a  million  fewer  people,  receives  from 
eight  to  nine  times  as  much  from  liquor  licences  as 
is  received  in  London.  Boston  receives  ten  times  as 
much  as  Manchester ;  Detroit  ten  times  as  much  as 
Bradford;  St.  Paul  eight  times  as  much  as  Cardiff; 
while  Lawrence  actually  receives  fifteen  times  as 
much  revenue  from  liquor  licences  as  is  received  in 
the  slightly  larger  town  of  West  Hartlepool. 
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Receipts  on  Basis  of  Population 

The  difference  in  the  receipts  can  he  indicated  in 
another  way  by  eliminating  differences  in  population, 
and  estimating  what  English  cities  would  receive 
from  liquor  licences  if  they  obtained  a  revenue  on  a 
proportionate  basis  to  the  American  cities. 

London  now  receives  slightly  less  than  £275,000 
per  annum.  If  it  received  the  same  amount  of  licence 
revenue  per  1000  of  the  population  that  is  obtained 
in  Philadelphia,  it  would  receive  £1,645,000  ;  if  in 
the  same  proportion  as  in  Denver,  £2,027,000  ;  as  in 
Omaha,  £2,097,000  ;  in  Superior,  £2,185,000  ;  in  St. 
Paul,  £2,269,000  ;  in  St.  Louis,  £2,297,000 ;  in 
Boston,  £2,431,500;  or  in  Lawrence,  £2,391,500: 
while  if  it  received  the  same  amount  in  proportion  to 
population  that  is  received  in  Greater  New  York  it 
would  receive  over  three  millions  sterling  annually 
(£3,062,165), — an  excess  over  its  present  licence 
revenue  of  more  than  £2,787,000,  or  a  sum  equal  to 
a  rate  of  Is.  4d.  in  the  £,  or  to  practically  one-half 
of  the  entire  revenues  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  London  School  Board  raised  in  1904-5  by 
rates. 

But  the  case  of  London  is  not  exceptional.  If 
space  permitted  we  could  show  equally  impressive 
figures  for  the  whole  of  the  British  and  Irish  cities. 
As  it  is,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
the  twenty  next  largest  cities  only.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  we  will  select  only  a  few  American  cities  for 
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comparison,  each  representing  a  different  State.  To 
economise  space  we  give  the  figures  in  tabular 
form  : — 


What  the  Annual  Receipts  would  be  if  same  amount  were 

Present 

reeeiv 

ed  per  1000  of  population 

as  in  the  following 

Annual 

Am 

erican  Cities 

City. 

Receipts 
from 

Liquor 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

Duluth 

Superior 

Buffalo 

Licences. 

(pop. 

(pop. 

(pop. 

(pop. 

(pop. 

560,892). 

575, 23S). 

52,9(59). 

31,091). 

352,387). 

Glasgow 

£39,753 

£408,300 

£385,700 

£492,300 

£367,000 

£524,800 

Liverpool    . 

55,813 

367,100 

346,900 

442,700 

330,000 

471,900 

Manchester 

29,326 

291,500 

275,400 

351,500 

262,000 

374,700 

Birmingham 

27,229 

279,900 

264,400 

337,500 

251,600 

359,800 

Leeds 

15,340 

229,900 

217,200 

277,200 

206,700 

295,600 

Sheffield      . 

19,127 

204,100 

192,800 

246,100 

183,500 

262,400 

Belfast 

20,S56 

187,200 

176,800 

225,700 

168,200 

240,600 

Bristol 

16,195 

176,300 

166,600 

212,500 

158,500 

226,600 

Edinburgh  . 

15,259 

169,800 

160,400 

204,700 

152,600 

218,300 

Dublin 

20,854 

155,800 

147,200 

187,800 

140,000 

200,300 

Bradford 

11,415 

150,000 

141,700 

180,800 

134,800 

192,800 

West  Ham  . 

7,318 

143,300 

135,400 

172,800 

128,800 

184,200 

Hull 

11,216 

128,800 

121,700 

155,200 

115,800 

165,500 

Nottingham 

14,621 

128,500 

121,400 

154,900 

115,500 

165,200 

Salford 

6,928 

118,400 

111,900 

142,800 

106,500 

152,200 

Newcastle    . 

15,788 

115,400 

109,000 

139,100 

103,700 

148,300 

Leicester 

10,562 

113,400 

107,200 

136,700 

102,000 

145,800 

Portsmouth 

10,955 

100,800 

95,300 

121,600 

90,600 

129,600 

Bolton 

6,480 

90,200 

85,200 

108,700 

81,000 

115,900 

Cardiff 

9,681 

88,100 

83,200 

106,200 

79,200 

113,200 

Towns  of  less  than  30,000  Inhabitants 

The  difference  in  the  rates  of  taxation  in  the  two 
countries  is  not  confined  to  the  large  cities.  A 
similar  disparity  exists  in  the  rates  of  licence  duty 
imposed  on  publicans  in  towns  having  less  than 
30,000  inhabitants.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
average  rates  of  licence  duty  charged  on  publicans' 
licences  in  various  groups  of  towns  are  as  under  : — 
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Towns  having  ;i        Avcra^'  l-t.-i i •-  of  Duty 
Population  of  (Publicans). 


£ 

20,000  -30,000 

21 

15 

10,000-20,<)(M) 

L9 

10 

5,000-10,000 

17 

6 

Under  5000 

13 

5 

These  rates  are  considerably  lower  than  those  charged 
in  similar  towns  in  the  United  States.  The  differ- 
ence is  marked  even  if  the  comparison  be  made 
with  States  which  impose  the  lowest  rates  of  licence 
duty.  Thus  in  Indiana,  a  sparsely  peopled  State, 
having  only  seventy  persons  to  the  square  mile 1  and 
few  large  towns,'2  the  State  licence  duty  is  £20  per 
annum,  and  the  Federal  duty  £5.  Cities  and  in- 
corporated towns  have  power  to  impose  additional 
duties,  which  may  not  be  higher  than  £50  in  '  cities,' 
or  £30  in  '  towns.'  All  the  cities  and  towns  of  which 
particulars  are  available  appear  to  exercise  this  right 
of  additional  taxation,  the  additional  duties  ranging 
from  £15  up  to  £50.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
where  the  rate  of  taxation  is  also  exceptionally  low, 
the  minimum  rate  of  duty  is  £25  in  towns  having 
less  than  3000  inhabitants ;  £35  in  towns  having 
from   3000   to    10,000   inhabitants;    and  £55  in  all 

1  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  distributed  at  the  rate  of  342 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

-  The  State  has  a  population  of  2,500,000,  but  the  'cities'  are  small, 
there  being  only  eight  with  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  and  only  five 
with  a  population  exceeding  30,000.  The  incorporated  'towns'  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  only  four  having  above  3000  inhabitants,  of  which  the  largest 
has  under  3500. 
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towns  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  These 
duties  are,  however,  exceptionally  low,  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  licences  taken  out  in  the  State 
is  very  large.  In  the  majority  of  States  the  rates 
for  small  places  are  much  higher.  In  Ohio,  every 
publican,  no  matter  how  small  the  town,  pays  a 
combined  licence  duty  (State  and  Federal)  of  £75 
per  annum.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  no  publican  can 
pay  less  than  £105  per  annum.  In  the  State  of 
Oregou,  which  has  only  three  towns  with  more  than 
5000  inhabitants,  and  only  one  of  any  considerable 
size,  the  duty  cannot  be  less  than  £85  (i.e.  State 
duty  £80  and  Federal  duty  £5).  In  Rhode  Island, 
the  most  densely  peopled  State  in  the  Union,  the 
combined  duty  (State  and  Federal)  is  from  £45  to 
£65  per  annum  in  places  having  less  than  6000 
inhabitants  ;  £65  in  towns  having  from  6000  to 
15,000  inhabitants;  and  £75  in  all  towns  (with  the 
exception  of  Providence)  having  more  than  15,000 
inhabitants.  These  rates  are  not  prohibitive,  but  are 
readily  paid. 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  at  the  last 
census  contained  no  town  or  city  with  a  population 
exceeding  15,000,  the  licence  duty  for  a  public-house 
cannot  be  less  than  £185  in  a  'town,'  nor  less  than 
£245  in  a  'city.'  The  effect  of  this  high  rate  of 
taxation  is  naturally  to  restrict  the  number  of 
saloons,  and  in  this  way  it  subserves  temperance 
interests ;  but  it  is  not  wholly  prohibitive,  and  while 
a  large  portion  of  the  State,  which  is  very  sparsely 
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peopled,  is  under  local  veto,  the  high  Licence  duty 
is  paid  apparently  without  difficulty  by  publicans 
in  the  few  towns  or  'cities'  of  moderate  size.  The 
absence  of  large  towns  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  State.  In  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  has  a 
population  of  over  three  millions  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  forty -five  persons  to  the  square  mile,  but  only 
seven  towns  or  cities  above  10,000/  the  combined 
licence  duty  varies  greatly.  In  one  town  of  4000 
inhabitants  it  is  actually  £525  per  annum,  while  in 
fifty  others  it  varies  from  £200  to  £400. 2  Naturally, 
these  rates  tend  to  restrict  the  number  of  licences 
taken  out.  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  a 
population  of  2,420,000  persons,  but  only  seven 
towns  above  20,000  inhabitants  and  only  three  with 
more  than  30,000  inhabitants,  the  combined  duty 
cannot  be  less  than  £105  per  annum.  This  rate  is, 
however,  far  from  prohibitive.  The  total  receipts 
from  liquor  licences  in  the  State  average  £210  per 
1000  of  the  population,  which  is  exactly  four  times 
the  average  receipts  from  similar  licences  per  1000  of 
the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  claims  more  detailed 
attention.  It  is  a  sparsely  peopled  State,  having  a 
total  population  of  1,381,000  .persons,  distributed  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  persons  to  the  square  mile.  It  has 
only  six  towns  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  and 


1  Three  of  these  seven  towns  have  over  100,000  inhabitants.     The  largest 
has  575,000  inhabitants. 

2  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  X.  V. 
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only  three  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
largest,  New  Orleans  (pop.  287,000),  which  is  the 
only  town  in  the  State  having  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants,  has  an  exceptionally  low  standard  of 
licence  taxation,  the  rate  of  duty  being  based  upon 
the  amount  of  sales,  and  averaging  little  more  than 
£25  per  annum.  The  result  is  an  excessive  number 
of  saloons,  averaging  more  than  five  per  1000  of  the 
population.  Elsewhere  in  the  State  the  system  of 
high  licence  largely  prevails,  with  results  that  are 
said  to  be  eminently  satisfactory.  A  recent  investiga- 
tion x  showed  that,  while  the  high  licence  system  was 
introduced  into  the  State  solely  for  revenue  purposes 
and  "in  order  that  various  municipalities  might,  on 
a  sort  of  local  option  basis,  reap  some  benefit  from  a 
trade  which  was  recognised  as  contributing  insufii- 
ciently  to  the  public  funds,"  it  was  found  that  results 
followed  which  were  not  at  all  expected.  "  Bit  by 
bit  it  was  found  that  the  high  licence  [duty]  was 
improving  the  conduct  of  the  saloons,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  drunkenness  was  rapidly 
diminishing."  The  mayor  of  the  town  of  New  Iberia 
(population  6800)  wrote  to  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  declaring  that,  since  the  cost  of  the  licence 
was  increased  in  his  town  from  £20  to  £200,  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  had  been  reduced  by  one- 
half,  "  and  this  took  place  in  the  period  of  ten  years, 
although  the  town  was  constantly  increasing  through- 

1  Conducted   by  the  New  Orleans    Times -Democrat,  and  referred  to  at 
length  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  April  26,  1905. 
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out  the  period."  Another  town  "has  been  able  aot 
only  to  reduce  crime  in  its  midst,  and  also  to  bring 
drunkenness  down  almost  to  vanishing  point,  hut 
out  of  the  funds  which  have  accrued  from  licensing  it 
has  built  a  high  school  for  boys  and  a  public  market, 
and  has  purchased  outright  its  gas  and  water  plant, 
so  that  these  necessities  are  supplied  at  a  price  un- 
equalled in  the  States."  i 

In  .  twenty  -  two  towTns  the  revenue  which  has 
accrued  for  municipal  purposes  amounts  to  something 
like  £64,000  ;  while  in  New  Orleans,  which  has  four 
times  the  population  of  these  twenty-two  towns,  and 
six  times  as  many  saloons,  "  only  half  as  much  money 
is  brought  to  the  revenue,  and  the  amount  of  crime 
and  drunkenness  in  comparison  is  appallingly  to  the 
disfavour  of  the  great  city."  It  is  probable  that 
other  causes  have  contributed  to  the  diminution  of 
drunkenness  in  the  small  towns,  and,  in  any  case, 
strict  comparison  is  not  possible  between  small  towns 
and  large  cities,  but  it  is  matter  of  experience  that 
the  stamping  out  of  small  and  ill-managed  saloons  is 
not  without  its  effect  upon  intemperance,  and  the 
chain  of  testimony  in  this  instance  is  certainly  remark- 
able. We  are,  howrever,  here  concerned  with  high 
licence  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  fiscal  justice. 
The  licence  duty  in  the  small  towns  of  Louisiana 
varies  considerably.  In  Mansfield,  which  is  strictly 
a  village  with  a  population  at  the  last  census  of  847, 
the  duty  is  £700,  and  this  is  stated  to  be  practically 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  April  26,  1905. 
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prohibitive.  In  one  town,  where  a  charge  of  £600  is 
levied,  "  a  successful  saloon  of  high  reputation  is 
conducted,  but  there  is  hardly  likely  to  be  another." 
On  the  whole,  the  licence  duty  "which  seems  to  be 
most  successful  is  about  £200,"  and  it  is  this  amount 
which  is  now  being  suggested  in  New  Orleans.  It  is 
calculated  that  at  this  rate  of  licence  duty  "  something 
like  £200,000  would  be  added  to  the  revenues  of  the 
city,  this  calculation  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  present  existing  saloons  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  the  tax.  Consequently,  the  result 
would  be,  if  the  experience  of  other  towns  in  the 
State  is  any  criterion,  that  the  number  of  saloons 
would  be  considerably  reduced,  while  the  city  would 
gain  to  the  amount  stated."  ' 

Sometimes,  as  will  be  gathered  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  the  duties  in  particular  towns  in 
America  are  deliberately  made  prohibitive.  Thus,  in 
the  small  town  of  Waycross,  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
where  the  population  at  the  last  census  was  only 
5919,  the  licence  duty  for  saloons  has  been  fixed 
during  the  last  sixteen  years  at  the  impossible  rate  of 
$30,000  (£6000).  Needless  to  say,  no  one  has  ever 
applied  for  a  licence.  On  the  other  hand,  apparently 
prohibitive  rates  of  duty  are  not  always  actually 
prohibitive.  Thus,  in  the  small  town  of  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia,  where  the  population  in  1900  was 
only  6449,  the  municipal  licence  duty  for  saloons  was 
raised  in  1903  from   £32   to   £80.      In  addition  to 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  April  26,  1905. 
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this  sum  each  publican  has  to  pay  separate  State  and 
Federal  licence  duties,  making  a  total  payment  of 
from  £120  to  £160  per  annum.  Nevertheless  there 
are  actually  sixteen  saloons  in  the  town,  the  increase 
of  duty  in  1903  having  reduced  the  number  by  five.1 
Figures  of  this  kind  suggest  very  powerfully  the 
taxable  capacity  of  the  liquor  trade.2 

Licence  Taxation  in  the  Rural  Districts 

Even  more  surprising  are  the  relatively  high 
licence  duties  charged  in  the  rural  districts  of  America. 
In  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  example,  the  State 
licence  duty  is  £40  per  annum  in  all  places  having 
less  than  1000  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  the  State 
duty,  county  authorities  may  impose  an  additional 
duty  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  State  duty,  while 
every  publican  must  also  pay  the  Federal  duty  of 
£5  per  annum.  In  South  Dakota,  which  is  essentially 
a  rural  State,  having  only  two  towms  with  more  than 
5000  inhabitants,  the  county  licence  duty  cannot  be 
less  than  £80  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
tax  of  £5.  Local  municipal  authorities  have  the 
right  to  impose  an  additional  duty  of  from  £40  to 
£120.  The  thinly -peopled  country  districts  in  the 
State  are  principally  under  local  veto,  but  in  many 
of  the  '  villages '  and  '  towns '   which   correspond  to 

1  New  York  Outlook,  May  30,  1903. 

-  For  a  further  discussion  of  licence  taxation  in  small  towns  in  America, 
see  Chap.  X.,  where  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  rates  and  proceeds 
of  licence  duties  in  the  small  towns  of  certain  North  Atlantic  States. 
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our  rural  villages,  licences  are  taken  out.  In  Texas 
the  State  licence  duty  is  £60  per  annum  in  addition 
to  the  Federal  duty  of  £5.  County  authorities  have 
the  power  to  levy  an  additional  tax  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  State  tax.  One-half  of  the  populated  area  of 
Texas  (which  has  less  than  twelve  persons  to  the 
square  mile)  is  said  to  be  under  prohibition.  More 
than  one-fifth  of  the  organised  counties  of  the  State 
are  wholly  so  by  local  option.  In  Iowa,  which  is 
another  thinly-peopled  State,1  the  licence  tax  under 
the  'Mulct'  law  cannot  be  less  than  £120.  Liquor 
saloons  have  been  sanctioned  in  about  one-half  of  the 
counties  of  the  State.  In  Minnesota  the  minimum 
licence  duty  in  the  rural  districts  is  £100  {plus  the 
Federal  duty  of  £5),  or  such  higher  sum  as  the  local 
authorities  may  decide. 

Naturally,  these  high  duties  act  prohibitively  in 
many  districts,  and  this  result  is  often  deliberately 
aimed  at.'2  Thus  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
there  are  rural  districts  where  the  licence  duty  is 
fixed  at  sums  varying  from  £1000  to  £2000  per 
annum,  or  even  more.  The  State  of  Georgia  offers  a 
good  illustration  of  this  policy.  In  several  of  its 
distinctively  rural  counties  a  prohibitive  licence  duty 
has  been  imposed. 

In  Wayne  county  the  licence  duty  was  fixed  at 
£200  ;  in  Telfair  county,  at  £1000  ;  and  in  Emanuel 

1  The  density  of  population  in  the  State  at  the  last  census  was  forty 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

2  A   prohibitive  licence  duty  has  sometimes  been  sanctioned  where  a 
direct  veto  proposal  would  not  have  received  the  necessary  support. 
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county,  at   £2000   per   annum.1      The  township   of 
Shiloh,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  provides  by 

its  Act  of  incorporation  that  no  retail   liquor  licence 
may  be  issued  at  a  lower  licence  duty  than  £4000. 

The  experience  of  other  country  districts  in 
America  nevertheless  conclusively  shows  that  high 
licence  duties  are  readily  paid.  This  is  certainly  true 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  certain  districts  of  which 
we  have  exact  information.  The  following  illustra- 
tions, which  refer  to  Jackson  county,  will  suffice  for 
our  present  purpose.  In  the  village  of  Brooklyn, 
which  is  situated  in  a  township  with  1579  inhabitants, 
and  which  has  itself  a  population  of  494  persons, 
there  are  two  saloons,  each  of  which  pays  a  combined 
licence  duty  of  £105  per  annum.  In  Parma  village, 
which  has  a  population  of  420  persons,  there  is  one 
saloon,  paying  a  licence  duty  of  £105.  In  Spring- 
port,  which  is  a  small  village  situated  in  a  township 
with  a  total  population  of  1032  persons,  there  are  three 
saloons,  each  of  which  pays  an  annual  licence  duty  of 
£105.  In  Concord,  a  village  situated  in  a  township 
with  a  total  population  of  1330,  there  are  two  saloons, 
each  of  which  pays  £105  per  annum.  In  Grass  Lake 
village,  which  has  a  population  of  648  persons,  and  is 
situated  in  a  township  with  a  total  population  of 
1623,  there  are  two  saloons,  each  of  which  pays  a 
licence  duty  of  £105.  In  the  township  of  Norvell 
(population  800)  there  is  one  saloon  paying  a  duty 
of  the  same  amount;  wThile  in  another  small  township 

1  Fanshawe,  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  p.  71. 
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(Munith)  there  are  two  saloons,  each  of  which  is 
charged  a  State!  licence  duty  of  £100  and  a  Federal 
duty  of  £5.  These  figures  are  certainly  decisive  as 
to  the  value  of  the  privilege  which  a  licence  to  retail 
alcoholic  liquors  confers. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  average  sum  paid  for  a  publican's  licence  is 
under  £11. 


VOL.  I 


CHAPTER   X 

LICENCE    TAXATION    IN    THE    UNITED   STATES 

{continued) 

The  difference  in  the  standards  of  licence  taxation 
adopted  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States 
receives  even  better  illustration  when  we  examine  the 
rates  of  duty  imposed  in  typical  North  Atlantic 
States,  where  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
most  nearly  approximate  to  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  compare  them  with  the  duties  imposed 
here.  It  is  not  possible  to  treat  each  State  fully, 
owing  to  the  absence,  in  one  or  two  instances,  of 
complete  particulars  ;  but  sufficient  data  are  available 
in  every  case  to  make  the  comparison  conclusive. 

State  of  Connecticut 

Population  No.  of  Persons 

(1900).  per  Square  Mile. 

908,420 187 

We  select  first  the  State  of  Connecticut,  which, 
although  one  of  the  smallest  States  in  the  Union,  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled, 
there  being   only   three    States    in    the   Union    (viz. 
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Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  aiid  New  Jersey)  which 
have  more  persons  to  the  square  mile.  It  has  twelve 
towns  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  the  three 
largest  being  New  Haven  (population  108,027), 
Hartford  (population  79,850),  and  Bridgeport  (popula- 
tion 70,996).  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  State  live  in  towns  having  more  than  4000 
inhabitants,  its  proportion  of  urban  population  being 
thus  nearly  double  the  proportion  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.1  Like  many  other  States  in  the 
Union,  Connecticut  was  formerly  under  a  system  of 
State  Prohibition,  a  law  similar  to  the  Maine  law 
being  enacted  there  in  1854.  The  law  was  gradually 
amended  until,  in  1872,  it  was  finally  repealed  and 
succeeded  by  the  present  system  of  local  option  and 
licence.  Under  the  existing  law,  licences  are  granted 
by  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  several 
counties,  who  are  themselves  elected  by  the  legislature. 
Local  option  by  direct  vote  (which  is  taken  at  any 
annual  town  meeting  upon  the  petition  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  legal  voters)  prevails  throughout 
the  State.  At  the  present  time,  out  of  168  'towns' 
(or  townships)  in  the  State,  74  adopt  the  system  of 
licence,  and  94  are  under  local  veto.  The  'no 
licence,'  or  prohibition,  towns  are  very  small ;  39 
having  less  than  1000  inhabitants  ;  31  having  from 
1000  to  2000  inhabitants;  15  from  2000  to  3000 
inhabitants ;  and  only  9  having  more  than  3000 
inhabitants.       Even     these     figures     are     somewhat 

1  The  proportion  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  is  37 "3. 
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misleading,  since  the  '  towns '  are  strictly  townships 
containing  no  large  centres  of  population.  Thus  the 
largest  c  no  licence'  township  (Stonington),  which  has 
a  population  of  8540,  contains  only  one  borough,  the 
population  of  which  is  2278.  The  total  population 
of  the  prohibition  areas  is  156,005  ;  while  the  total 
population  of  the  licence  areas  is  752,415. 

Rates  of  Duty 

The  rates  of  licence  duty  in  the  State  are  based 
upon  population,  but  the  classification  is  exceedingl)r 
simple,  all  publicans  in  towns  of  less  than  3000 
inhabitants  being  charged  a  uniform  licence  duty 
(including  the  Federal  tax)  of  £55  per  annum,  and 
all  publicans  in  towns  of  more  than  3000  inhabitants 
a  uniform  duty  of  £95  per  annum.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  average  licence  duties  charged  in  similar 
groups  of  population  are  £11  and  £23  respectively. 
In  other  words,  the  duties  charged  in  Connecticut, 
where  the  standard  of  licence  taxation  is  comparatively 
low,  are  four  and  five  times  as  high  as  the  duties 
charged  in  similar  groups  of  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  the  Connecticut  rates  are  not 
excessive,  and  indeed  do  not  nearly  represent  the 
limit  of  taxable  capacity  there,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  ratio  of  public-house  licences  to  population 
in  the  larger  towns  is  greater  there  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  while  the  ratio  in  the  smaller 
towns  is  nearly  as  high.  The  following  figures  show 
the  proportion  in  each  case  : — 
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Towns  having  a  Population  of 

No.  of  Public -Houses  per  1000 
of  the  Population. 

Connecticut. 

United  Kingdom. 

Over  3000 
3000  and  under . 

2-92 
2-21 

1-87 
2-97 

Even  if  we  add  the  beer-houses  to  the  public-houses, 
the  number  of '  on  '  licences  per  1000  of  the  population 
is  still  slightly  higher  in  Connecticut  in  towns  of  3000 
and   upwards  than   in   similar  towns  in   the  United 


Kingdom. 


Proceeds  of  the  Duties 

If  we  compare  the  proceeds  of  the  duties,  the  effect 
of  the  difference  in  the  standards  of  taxation  is  clearly 
seen.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  publicans'  duties  in 
the  licence  towns  of  Connecticut  is  approximately 
£192,500  per  annum,  or  an  average  annual  revenue 
of  £256  per  1000  of  the  population.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  average  annual  revenue  from  publicans' 
licences  is  only  £40  per  1000  of  the  population.  The 
revenue  is  therefore  more  than  six  times  as  great,  in 
proportion  to  population,  in  Connecticut  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  despite  the  fact  that  Connecticut 
is  a  comparatively  low  licence  State. 

The  difference  can  be  shown  in  another  way,  by 
comparing  the  present  yield  of  public-house  licence 
duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  revenue  that 
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would  lie,  received  from  the  present  number  of  licences 
at  the  Connecticut  rates  of  duty  : — 


Towns  and  Villages 
hating  a  Population  of 

No.  of 

Publicans' 

Licences  (United 

Kingdom). 

Pre  ei,i  Pro. 
of  Dutie  . 

Aim. unt  tli.it 

would  1»-  received 

at  Connecticut 

Kates. 

Over  3000  . 
3000  and  under   . 

53,809 
37,917 

61,2  12,406 
424,525 

65,1  11,856 

2,085,435 

Total    . 

91,726 

£1,666,931 

67,197,290 

The  difference  on  this  basis  is  therefore  one  of 
£5,530,359  per  annum.  That  is  to  say,  assuming 
the  number  of  public-houses  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  continue  as  at  present,  the  increase  in  revenue 
from  this  class  of  licence  alone  would  amount  to  more 
than  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

The  true  measure  of  the  difference  is,  however, 
seen  if,  ignoring  the  number  of  licences,  we  estimate 
the  additional  revenue  on  the  basis  of  population. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  tabular  statement, 
which  shows,  first,  the  present  proceeds  of  the  public- 
house  licence  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and, 
second,  the  revenue  that  would  be  received  if  the 
yield  of  the  duties  were  the  same  per  1000  of  the 
population  in  this  country  as  in  the  licence  areas  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut : — 
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Towns  and  Villages 
having  a  Population  of 

Present  Proceeds 

of  Public-House 

Licence  Duties 

(U.K.). 

Proceeds  if  we 

received  same  amount 

per  1000  of  Population 

as  is  received  in 

Connecticut. 

Over  3000  . 
3000  and  under  . 

£1,242,406 
424,525 

£7,548,711 
1,326,666 

Total    . 

£1,666,931 

£8,875,377 

In  considering  the  above  figures  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  rates  of  licence  duty  in  Connecticut  are 
much  lower  than  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
generally  ;  and  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  the  whole  of  the  licence  areas  is  lower 
there  than  here. 

The  comparison  may  be  made  conclusive  by  com- 
paring the  proceeds  of  publicans'  licence  duties  in  the 
four  largest  towns  in  Connecticut  with  the  proceeds 
of  similar  duties  in  four  English  towns l : — 


Connecticut 


Town. 

Population 
(1900). 

No. 
of  Public- 
Houses. 

Proceeds  of 
Duties. 

Amount  per 

1000  of 
Population. 

New  Haven 
Hartford  . 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 

108,027 
79,850 
70,996 
45,859 

393 
165 
303 
159 

£35,898 
15,290 
27,701 
14,732 

£332 
191 
390 
320 

1  In  selecting  the  English   towns   preference  has  been  given  to   those 
showing  a  large  licence  revenue. 
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Englajtd 


Town. 

Population 

(1901). 

No. 
oi  Public- 

Houses. 

Proceeds  of 
Duties. 

Amount  per 
1000  of 

Population. 

Gateshead 
Stockport 
Devonport 
Carlisle    . 

109,888 
78,897 
70,437 
45,480 

131 
131 
124 
113 

£3829 
3537 
2848 
2836 

£35 

45 
40 
62 

That  the  difference  is  a  real  one  may  be  seen  by 
extending  the  comparison  to  all  licences  ('  on '  and 
'off')  in  the  two  sets  of  towns  : — 


Connecticut. 

England. 

Town. 

Total  Proceeds 

from  all 

Liquor  Licences 

(Dealers'  and 

Retail). 

Proceeds  per 

1000  of 
Population. 

Town. 

Total  Proceeds 
from  all 

Liquor  Licences 

(Dealers'  and 

Retail). 

Proceeds  per 

1000  of 
Population. 

New  Haven 
Hartford    . 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 

£37,782 
16,317 
28,860 
15,867 

£350 
204 
406 
345 

Gateshead . 
Stockport  . 
Devonport 
Carlisle 

£4561        1    £41 
4380              56 
3478              50 
3162              70 

The  figures  are  conclusive  in  showing  that,  even  in 
a  State  where  the  standard  of  licence  taxation  is 
comparatively  low,  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  both 
in  the  aggregate  and  in  proportion  to  population  are 
considerably  larger  than  in  this  country. 
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State  of  Vermont 

Population  No.  of  Persons 

(1900).  per  Square  Mile. 

343,641 37 

The  State  of  Vermont,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest 
States  in  the  Union,  is  practically  a  rural  State, 
having  only  21  per  cent  of  its  population  living 
in  towns  of  4000  inhabitants  and  over.  It  has 
only  eight  incorporated  towns  and  villages  with  a 
population  exceeding  5000,  of  which  only  two  have 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  The  largest  city  in 
the  State  (Burlington)  has  a  population  of  18,640 
persons.  It  was  until  recently  a  Prohibition  State, 
the  system  of  State  prohibition  having  been  adopted 
as  far  back  as  1852  ;  but  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
was  intermittent  and  imperfect,  and  in  the  so-called 
'  cities '  especially  the  law  was  systematically  violated. 
In  1902  the  prohibition  law  was  repealed,  and  the 
present  system  of  high  licence  and  local  option  was 
adopted.  The  new  law  took  effect  on  March  3,  1903. 
Licences  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  of  which  the 
first  refers  to  publicans,  who  are  licensed  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors  of  any  or  all  kinds  for  consump- 
tion on  the  premises.  The  State  law  leaves  the 
amount  of  the  State  licence  duty  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  Board  of  Licence  Commissioners,  but  provides 
that  it  may  not  be  less  than  £100  nor  more  than 
£240,  exclusive  of  the  Federal  licence  duty  of  £5. 
Particulars  are  available  only  for  the  principal  towns 
in   the   State,   but   these   show  that   the   maximum 
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Bum  is  usually  charged.  The  following  table  gives 
particulars  of  the  rate  of  duty  charged,  and  the 
number  of  public-houses,  in  four  out  of  eight  towns 
in  the  State  which  have  a  population  exceeding  5000 
persons.  The  list  includes  the  three  largest  towns  or 
'cities'  in  the  State.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
we  append  the  average  rates  of  licence  duty  charged 
in  towns  of  similar  size  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Town. 

Population. 
(1900). 

No.  of  Public- 
Houses. 

No.  per  1000 
of  the 

Population. 

Kate  of 
Licence  Duty. 

Average  Rati 
charged  in 

similar  Towns 

in  the  United 

Kingdom. 

Burlington     . 

18,640 

8 

0-43 

£245 

£21 

Eutland 

11,499 

7 

0-61 

245 

1!) 

Barre    . 

8,448 

5 

0-59 

245 

17 

St.  Albans     . 

6,239 

4 

0-64 

205 

17 

The  effect  of  the  hiorh  rate  of  licence  taxation  is 

O 

plainly  seen  in  the  smaller  number  of  public-house 
licences  taken  out,  the  number  per  1000  of  the 
population  being  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  ratio 
which  exists  in  the  municipal  boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales.  No  doubt  the  small  number  of  licences 
taken  out  in  the  towns  of  Vermont  is  not  wholly  due 
to  the  economic  check  of  the  high  duties,  but  is  also 
due  to  the  rural  character  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
comparatively  small  demand  for  alcoholic  liquors. 
Despite  the  failure  of  the  system  of  State  prohibition, 
Vermont  is  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  temperance 
sentiment    in    the    State,    and    the    consumption   of 
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alcohol  is  considerably  less  there  than  in  other  North 
Atlantic  States.  But  the  important  fact  remains 
that  the  licence  revenue  is  considerably  more  per  1000 
of  the  population  there  than  here.  In  Burlington  the 
proceeds  of  the  publicans'  duties  represent  an  annual 
sum  of  £105  per  1000  of  the  population  ;  in  Rutland, 
the  ratio  is  £149  per  1000  ;  in  Barre,  £145  ;  and  in 
St.  Albans,  £144;  as  against  an  average  of  £54  per 
1000  persons  in  the  municipal  boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales.  In  other  words,  in  spite  of  the  compara- 
tively small  demand  for  alcoholic  liquors  in  Vermont, 
the  amount  of  licence  revenue  is  considerably  larger 
there  than  here. 


State  of  New  Hampshire 

Population  No.  of  Persous 

(1900).                                                                      per  Square  Mile. 
411,588 46 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  another  small 
State,  but  it  has  a  larger  proportion  of  its  population 
living  in  urban  districts  than  is  the  case  in  Vermont. 
Nearly  one-half  (467)  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State  live  in  towns  and  cities  having  more  than  4000 
inhabitants.  The  towns  are,  however,  small,  only 
two  having  a  population  exceeding  20,000.  The 
largest  city  in  the  State  had  56,987  inhabitants  at 
the  last  census.  New  Hampshire,  like  Vermont,  was 
until  recently  a  Prohibition  State,  but  with  this 
important  difference,   that  in   New  Hampshire  only 
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the  sale,  and  not  the  manufacture,  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  prohibited.  Prior  to  1878,  the  retail  sale 
of  beer  was  permitted  in  the  State,  but  the  law  was 
subsequently  made  absolute  against  malt  liquors  also. 
The  system  of  prohibition  was,  however,  more  nominal 
than  real,  and,  in  the  larger  towns  especially,  little  or 
no  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the  law.  In  some  of 
the  so-called  '  cities '  the  liquor  traffic  was  as  frankly 
recognised  and  as  openly  conducted  as  in  a  licence 
city.1  In  March,  1903,  the  State  prohibition  law 
was  formally  repealed,  and  a  new  law  was  passed 
establishing  the  present  system  of  high  licence  with 
local  option.  Licences  are  issued  by  a  special  Board 
of  three  licence  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  are  divided  into  eight 
classes,  of  which  the  first  relates  to  hotels"  and  the 
second  to  ordinary  public-houses.  The  State  licence 
duty  for  hotels  may  not  be  more  than  £200  nor  less 
than  £5  per  annum,  at  the  discretion  of  the  licence 
commissioners.  A  hotel  -  keeper  can  sell  only  to 
"  bona  jide  registered  guests  who  have  resorted  to 
his  hotel  for  food  or  lodging,"  and  he  is  prohibited 
from  keeping  a  bar.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  public- 
houses  the  licence  duty  is  graded  according  to  the 
population  of  the  town  in  which  the  public-house  is 

1  In  the  principal  city  (Manchester)  a  system  of  monthly  '  fines '  was 
adopted,  the  average  payment  by  a  saloon-keeper  who  sold  spirits  as  well 
as  beer  amounting  to  £200  per  annum.  This  was  the  system  in  force  when 
the  city  was  visited  by  one  of  the  present  writers  in  1899. 

2  Licences  of  this  class  (and  also  licences  to  druggists  and  to  railway 
restaurants)  may  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  licence  commissioners, 
even  in  towns  which  have  adopted  local  veto. 
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situated,  and  the  scale  (including  the  Federal  tax  of 
£5)  is  as  follows  : — 

Cities  having  a  population  of — 

40,000  or  over £245 

18,000-40,000 165 

10,000-18,000 125 

Under  10,000 85 

Towns 1  having  a  population  of — 

Over  2500 £65 

All  other  towns  ......  55 

Any  city  (other  than  those  in  which  the  maximum 
duty  of  £245  is  in  force)  may  by  vote  of  its  city 
council  raise  the  licence  duty  set  forth  in  the  above 
scale  to  any  sum  not  exceeding  £245,  and  any  town 
may  "  by  major  vote  "  do  likewise.  One-half  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  duties  is  paid  into  the  city  or 
town  treasury,  and  the  other  half  into  the  treasury  of 
the  county  in  which  the  city  or  town  is  located. 
Licences  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  Board  of 
Licence  Commissioners  for  violation  of  any  provision 
of  the  Act ;  but  only  after  the  licensee  has  had  five 
days'  notice  in  writing,  and  has  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  Board.  The 
significance  of  these  high  duties,  which,  as  we  shall 
shortly  show,  are  far  from  prohibitive,  plainly  appears 
when  we  compare  them  with  the  licence  duties  charged 
in  similar  towns  in  this  country.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  table  : — 

1  The  distinction  between  a  '  city '  and  a  '  town '  is  chiefly  an  adminis- 
trative one,  cities  "being,  in  effect,  merely  towns  under  a  different  form  of 
government."     (U.S.  Census  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  52.) 
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Cities  or  Towns  having  a 
Population  of 

Rate  of  Licence  Duty  for  Pnblic-Hi 

New  Hampshire. 

United  Kingdom. 

Over  40,000 
18,000-40,000    . 
10,000-18,000    . 
Under  10,000      . 
Rural  districts ]   . 

£245 

165 

125 

85 

55 

£28 
21 
19 
15 
11 

What  this  difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation  means 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  present  proceeds  of 
the  publicans'  licence  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  of  the  above  groups  of  population,  with  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  would  be  received  if  public- 
house  licences  were  charged  at  the  New  Hampshire 
rates  of  dutv  : — 


Towns  and  Cities  having  a 
Population  of 

Present  Proceeds 

of  Public-House 

Licence  Duties 

(U.K.). 

Amount  that  would 

be  received  at  the 

New  Hampshire 

Rates. 

Over  40,000 
18,000-40,000    . 
10,000-18,000    . 
Under  10,000      . 
Rural  districts 

£749,632 
172,787 
136,578 
228,382 
379,552 

£6,635,09:0 

1,338,480 

886,625 

1,274,065 

1,894,750 

Total  . 

£1,666,931 

£12,029,010 

No    doubt    the    New   Hampshire   rates   of    duty 
would  be  largely  prohibitive,  in  the  first  instance,  in 


1  In  the  above  table  'towns'  in  New  Hampshire  having  less  than  2500 
inhabitants  are  regarded  as  corresponding  to  villages  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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small  towns  and  villages  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
while  they  would  operate  powerfully  in  the  reduction 
of  licences  in  the  large  towns  and  cities ;  but  the 
difference  in  the  two  yields  is  so  enormous  as  to 
iruarantee  a  considerable  increase  in  revenue  even  if 
the  scale  were  modified  in  small  places  and  allowed 
to  exercise  its  full  economic  effect  in  the  large  cities. 

That  the  rates  of  duty  are  not  prohibitive  in  the 
comparatively  small  towns  of  New  Hampshire  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  licences  taken  out. 
Thus  in  Manchester,  the  principal  city  (population 
06, 987),  there  are  71  public  -  houses ;  in  Nashua 
(population  23,898)  there  are  51  ;  in  Concord  (popula- 
tion 19,632)  there  are  22 ;  in  Dover  (population 
13,207)  there  are  43;  in  Portsmouth  (population 
10,637)  there  are  50;  and  in  Keene  (population 
9165)  there  are  11. 

Number  and  Ratio  of  Licences  compared 

The  matter  may  be  made  clearer  by  comparing 
the  number  and  ratio  of  public-houses  and  of  other 
licensed  premises  in  New  Hampshire  towns,1  with  the 
number  and  ratio  in  the  county  and  municipal 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  of  England  and  Wales  : — 

1  The  six  towns  selected  are  the  six  largest  in  the  State.     Particulars  are 
not  available  for  the  whole  of  the  towns. 
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Town. 

PopuUi 

tion 

(1900). 

No.  of 
1'ublir- 
Booses. 

Ratio  per 
1000  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

Total 

Licence* 

('On'  and 

'Off'). 

Ratio  per 

1000  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

Manchester    . 
Nashua 
Concord 
Dover  . 
Portsmouth   . 
Keene  . 

56,987 
23,898 
19,632 
13,207 
10,637 
9,165 

71 
51 
22 
43 
50 
11 

1-25 
2-13 
112 
326 
471 
1-20 

98 
66 

28 
53 
61 
13 

172 
272 
1-43 
4-02 
575 
1-42 

Average 

2-28 

2-84 

England  and  Wales 


Town  (Group).1 

Average 

Population 

(1901). 

Average  No. 

of  Public  - 

Houses. 

Ratio  per 

1000  of 

Population. 

Average 

Total  No.  of 

Licences  ('On' 

and  'Off'). 

Ratio  per 

1000  of 

Population. 

County  boroughs     . 
Municipal  boroughs 
Urban  districts 

138,871 

16,504 

9,027 

223 

44 
16 

1-61 

2-66 
1-77 

567 
82 
33 

408 
4-97 
366 

Average 

2-01 

4-24 

The  comparison  appears  to  be  conclusive  in 
showing  that,  high  as  the  New  Hampshire  rates  of 
duty  are,  they  are  far  from  prohibitive,  but  rather  are 
well  within  the  limits  of  profitable  trading. 


1  The  average  of  the  whole  of  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts  has  been 
taken  as  offering,   probably,   the    fairest   basis   of  taxation.      It    may   be 
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Proceeds  of  Duties  compared 

We  may  complete  the  comparison  by  showing 
the  amount  of  licence  revenue  received  per  1000  of 
the  population  in  the  New  Hampshire  towns,  and  in 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  in  England  and  Wales  : — 

New  Hampshire 


Town. 

Proceeds  of 

Public-House 

Licences  per  1000 

of  Population. 

Proceeds  of  all 

Licences  ('On '  and 

'Off')  per  1000 

of  Population. 

Manchester  . 

Nashua 

Concord 

Dover 

Portsmouth  . 

Keene 

£299 
322 
170 
366 
580 
235 

£372 
395 
208 
416 
647 
271 

Average    . 

£329 

£385 

interesting  to  append  the  figures  for  six  boroughs  and  urban  districts  of 
approximately  the  same  size  as  the  New  Hampshire  towns  : — 


Town. 

Population 
(1901). 

No. 
of  Public- 
Houses. 

Ratio  per 

1000  of 

Population. 

Total 

Licences 

('  On '  and 

'  Off'). 

Ratio  per 

1000  of 

Population. 

Bury 

Nuneaton 

Finchley 

Beverley 

Congleton 

Oswestry 

58,029 
24,996 
22,126 
13,183 
10,707 
9,579 

84 
52 
16 
43 
58 
41 

1-45 

2-08 
072 
3-26 
5-42 
4-28 

223 

89 
49 
66 
81 
70 

3-84 
3-56 
2-22 
5-01 
7-58 
7-31 

Average 

2-87 

4-92 

VOL.  I 
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England  and  Wales 


Group.1 

Procceil.s  of 

Public  IIou.se 

Licences  i>er  1000 

of  Population 

(Average). 

l'rocet:<l>  of  nil 

Licences  ('  On  '  and 

•Off')  per  1000 

of  Population 

(Average). 

County  boroughs . 
Municipal  boroughs 
Urban  districts 

£43 
54 
38 

£56 

70 
51 

£59 

Average    . 

£45 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  proceeds  of  the  pul  (lie- 
house  licence  duties  in  the  New  Hampshire  towns  are, 
in  proportion  to  population,  more  than  seven  times 
the  amount  received  from  similar  licences  in  the 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  of  England  and  Wales ; 
while  the  amount  received  from  all  kinds  of  liquor 
licences  ('on'  and  'off')  is  more  than  six  times  as 
much  as  is  received  here. 

1  If,  instead  of  taking  the  average  of  the  whole  of  the  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  in  England  and  Wales,  it  be  desired  to  compare  the  proceeds 
of  the  licence  duties  in  English  towns  or  boroughs  of  approximate^-  the 
same  size  as  the  New  Hampshire  towns,  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
illustrations  : — 
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State  of  Pennsylvania 


Population 

(1900). 
6,302,115 


No.  of  Persons 

per  Square  Mile. 

140 


In  its  general,  social,  and  economic  conditions,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  offers  us  a  better  illustration 
of  the  possibilities  of  licence  taxation  than  either 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire.  It  is  a  busy  industrial 
State  of  considerable  area  and  with  a  large  popula- 
tion, of  whom  slightly  more  than  one-half  live  in 
towns  having  a  population  of  more  than  4000  persons. 
It  has,  however,  few  towns  of  considerable  size.  Out 
of  a  total  of  833  incorporated  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  boroughs  in  the  State — 

739  have  less  than  5,000  inhabitants. 


51      „ 

from 

5,000  to 

10,000  inhabitants. 

23      „ 

» 

10,000   „ 

20,000           „ 

12      „ 

)5 

20,000   „ 

50,000           „ 

4      „ 

)? 

50,000   „ 

100,000            „ 

2      „ 

)) 

100,000   „ 

150,000            „ 

1  has 

322,000            „ 

1     „ 

1,294,000            „ 

Licences  are  granted  by  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  county,  which  may  issue  whatever 
number  it  deems  necessary  in  the  public  interest.  It 
has  full  power  to  revoke  any,  or  all,  of  the  licences 
at  the  end  of  each  twelvemonth.  According  to  the 
law,  no  applicant  for  a  licence  may  be  pecuniarily 
interested  in  any  other  saloon  or  premises  where 
liquor  is  sold  in  the  same  county,  and  he  must  be 
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the  only  person  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  business 
proposed  to  l>e  licensed,  and  no  other  person  may  be 
pecuniarily  interested  during  the  continuance  of  the 
licence.1  In  addition  to  a  personal  bond  of  .£400, 
every  applicant  must  provide  sureties  in  the  persons 
of  two  freeholders  of  the  county,  each  of  whom  must 
be  a  bona  fide  owner  of  real  estate  worth,  over  and 
above  all  incumbrances,  the  sum  of  £400.  The 
petition  of  the  applicant  must  be  supported  by  a 
certificate  signed  by  at  least  twelve  reputable  qualified 
electors  of  the  ward,  borough,  or  township  in  which 
liquors  are  to  be  sold.  To  these  conditions  are  added 
the  prohibitions  usual  in  most  of  the  American  States 
against  selling  on  Sundays,  or  election  days,  or  to 
minors  or  intoxicated  persons.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
licensing  court  to  hear  remonstrances  against  the 
character  of  applicants,  and  against  the  proposed 
location  of  particular  saloons,  and  the  court  can,  of 
its  own  motion,  refuse  any  licence  if  it  thinks  there 
are  sufficient  public-houses  in  any  town  or  district. 
The  practical  effect  of  these  provisions  has  been  to 
make  the  public-house  trade  a  monopoly.  The  fact 
that  a  particular  saloon  occupies  a  site  to  which  no 
objection,  in  the  judgment  of  the  licensing  court,  can 


1  "The  care  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  applicants  for  licence  has  not 
resulted  in  excluding  brewers  and  wholesale  dealers  from  the  control  of 
numerous  retail  shops.  One  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  asserts 
that  in  a  certain  district  of  Pittsburg  four-fifths  of  the  saloons  are  practically 
owned  by  brewers  and  wholesale  dealers.  Instances  were  related  of  men 
without  capital  being  advanced  sufficient  money  by  their  powerful  brethren 
to  fit  up  bar-rooms,  buy  stock,  and  pay  the  licence  fee  of  §1000."  (TItc 
Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects,  p.  280.) 
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reasonably  be  taken,  inclines  the  court  to  continue 
the  old  licence  rather  than  to  grant  a  new  one,  and 
hence  there  is  a  tendency  to  consider  the  licence  as 
attaching  to  certain  premises.  This  naturally  has  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  rent  of  the  premises.  Unless 
the  saloon-keeper  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  premises,  he  finds  his  rent  continually  rising, 
and  premises  occupied  as  public-houses  often  let  for 
50  per  cent,  and  sometimes  100  per  cent,  more  than 
would  be  received  for  the  same  premises  if  used  for 
any  other  business. 

Rates  of  Licence  Duty 

Prior  to  1887,  the  licence  duties  in  Pennsylvania 
were  extremely  low.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
any  citizen  who  was  not  disqualified  by  misconduct 
or  bad  character,  could  secure  a  licence  on  payment 
of  a  sum  of  £10  per  annum.1  In  that  year,  however, 
the  so-called  '  Brooks'  law,'  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  law  in  Pennsylvania,  was  passed,  which  raised 
the  duties  (from  June  1,  1888)  to  what  was  virtually 
a  hi^h  licence  level.  Publicans  resident  in  cities  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  were  required  to 
pay  an  annual  licence  duty  of  £100.  In  all  other 
cities  the  duty  was  fixed  at  £60.  Publicans  resident 
in  boroughs  were  required  to  pay  £30  per  annum  ; 
while  in  townships  (i.e.  rural  districts)  the  licence 
duty  was  fixed  at  £15  per  annum. 

1  Including  the  Federal  tax  the  total  licence  payment  was  £15. 
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In  .June  1891,  tlie  duties  charged  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  wen:  doubled,  fche  revised  3cale 


being  as  under  : — 

Publicans  resident  in — 

Cities  of  the  1st  and  2nd  cla 

£200 

Cities  of  the  3rd  class 

100 

All  other  cities          .... 

60 

Boroughs           ..... 

30 

Townships        ..... 

15 

The  proceeds  of  these  duties  are  divided  between  the 
counties  and  the  municipalities  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

In  cities  of  the  1st  and  2nd  classes,  one-tenth  to  the  county  and 
nine-tenths  to  the  municipality. 

In  cities  of  the  3rd  class,  one-fifth  to  the  county  and  four-fifths 
to  the  municipality. 

In  all  other  cities,  one-third  to  the  county  and  two-thirds  to  the 
municipality. 

In  boroughs  and  townships,  one-fifth  to  the  county  and  four- 
fifths  to  the  local  treasury. 

Additional  State  Duty 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties,  a  separate  duty  is 
levied  on  all  publicans,  under  an  Act  of  1897,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  State.  The  amount  of 
this  additional  duty  varies  according  to  the  class 
and  character  of  the  town,  the  rates  being  fixed  as 
under  : — 

Cities  of  the  1st  and  2nd  classes  .  .  £20 

All  other  cities            .          .          .  .  .  10 

Boroughs             .          .          .          .  .  10 

Townships          ...  .  .  5 
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These  sums  are,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  Federal 
duty  of  £5  per  annum  which  is  imposed  on  every 
publican  throughout  the  United  States. 

Total  Licence  Payments  in  Pennsylvania 

Bringing  these  various  duties  together,  the  total 
licence  payments  made  by  publicans  in  Pennsylvania 
are  as  under  :— 


County  and 

Total 

Munici- 

State. 

Federal. 

Licence 

pality. 

Duty. 

Cities  of  the  1st  and 

2nd  classes     . 

£200 

£20 

£5 

£225 

Cities  of  the  3rd  class 

100 

10 

5 

115 

All  other  cities . 

60 

10 

5 

75 

Boroughs . 

30 

10 

5 

45 

Townships 

15 

5 

5 

25 

Comparison  with  Duties  charged  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

If  we  compare  these  duties  with  the  rates  charged 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  extent  of  the  difference 
in  the  standards  of  taxation  is  readily  seen  : — 


[Table 
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Population  Croups.1 

Rates  of  Licence  iXity  on  Piiblic-Houaea. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Over  K  i0,000 
30,000    100,000     . 
M>,()00-30,000 
Under  10,000 
Rural  flistricte 

£225 

115 

75 

45 

25 

1'31 
25 
22 
21 
13 

622 

20 
19 
19 

14 

£19 

10 

10 

9 

6 

£29 
23 
•JO 
18 
11 

The  difference,  it  will  be  seen,  is  important  through- 
out, but  it  is  most  marked  in  the  towns  having  more 
than  30,000  inhabitants.  In  the  rural  districts  and 
in  small  towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  the 
duties  charged  in  Pennsylvania  are  somewmat  more 
than  double  the  average  rate  of  duty  charged  in 
similar  places  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  towns 
having  from  10,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  the  duties 
are  nearly  four  times  as  high  in  Pennsylvania  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  towns  having  from  30,000 
to  100,000  inhabitants  they  are  live  times  as  high ; 
while  in  the  largest  towns  (i.e.  those  having  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants)  the  duties  are  nearly  eight  times 
as  high  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


1  Care  has  been  taken  to  select  strictly  comparable  groups.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  have  over  100,000 
inhabitants,  while  all  cities  having  between  30,000  and  100,000  inhabitants 
are  apparently  in  the  third  class.  "All  other  cities"  have  been  taken  as 
corresponding  to  British  towns  having  from  10,000  to  30,000  inhabitants. 
For  the  comparison  with  "  boroughs"  in  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  the  whole  of  the  urban  districts  have 
been  taken  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Ireland,  and  the  police  burghs  in 
Scotland.  The  townships  in  Pennsylvania  correspond  to  the  rural  districts 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Proceeds  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
Pennsylvania  Rates 

The  difference  is  made  clearer  if  we  compare  the 
present  yield  of  the  publicans'  licence  duties  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  revenue  that  would  be 
received  from  the  same  number  of  licences  at  the 
rates  charged  in  Pennsylvania  : — 


Population  Groups. 


Xo.  of 

Publicans' 

Licences  (U.K.). 


Present  ]  Annual  Revenue 

Proceeds  of        at  Rates  charged 

Duties.  in  Pennsylvania. 


Over  100,000 
30,000-100,000 
10,000-30,000 
Under  10,000 
Rural  districts 


Total 


19,002 
11,267 
12,018 
14,989 
34,450 


91,726 


£5  5  S.  2  5  7 

257,514 
243,226 
228.3--J 
379,552 


£•4,275,450 

1,295,705 

901,350 

674,505 

861,250 


£1,666,931      I  £8,008,260 


The  comparatively  low  rates  of  taxation  charged  in 
the  rural  districts  and  small  boroughs  in  Penn- 
sylvania  materially  affect  the  comparison  so  far  as 
the  aggregate  revenues  are  concerned,  although  even 
in  those  districts  the  total  proceeds  of  the  duties 
would  be  more  than  doubled.  In  the  group  of  towns 
having  from  30.000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  the 
total  revenue  would  be  increased  by  more  than 
£1,000.000,  while  in  the  group  of  cities  having  over 
100.000  inhabitants  the  increase  would  amount  to 
nearly  £3,750,000  per  annum. 
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Towns  above  30,000  [nhabitants 

The  absence  of  complete  particulars  for  every 
town  and  district  in  the  State  makes  it  impossible  to 
compare  the  proceeds  per  1000  of  the  population  in 
Pennsylvania  as  a  whole  with  the  proceeds  per  1000 
of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  such 
a  comparison  is  possible  in  the  case  of  towns  having 
a  population  of  30,000  and  upwards.  In  the  case 
of  towns  having  from  30,000  to  100,000  inhabitants, 
the  proceeds  from  publicans'  licences  average  £226 
per  annum  for  every  1000  persons  in  the  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  against  £40  per  annum  for  every 
1000  persons  in  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  case  of  towns  having  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants,  the  average  proceeds  amount  to  £326 
per  1000  persons  in  the  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
against  £41  per  1000  persons  in  the  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom.1 

In  considering  these  figures,  slight  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  recognise  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 

1  The  comparative  figures  for  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
as  under : — 


Towns  having  a 
Population  of 

Proceeds  of  Publicans'  Licence  Duties  per  1000  of 
Population. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Over  100,000  . 
30,000-100,000 

£326 
226 

£42 
4! 

£34 
33 

£41 

55 

£41 
40 
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rate  beer-house  licence ;  whereas  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  beer-house  licences  in  the  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Strict  comparison,  therefore, 
requires  that  the  proceeds  of  the  beer-house  licences 
in  the  British  towns  should  be  added  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  publicans'  licences,  and  the  combined  sum  be 
set  against  the  proceeds  of  the  publicans'  licences 
in  the  towns  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Towns  having  a 
Population  of 

Pennsylvania. 

United  Kingdom. 

Proceeds  of 

Publicans'  Licences 

per  1000  of 

Population. 

Proceeds  of 
Publicans'  and  Beer- 
House  Licences  per 
1000  of  Population. 

Over  100,000 

30,000-100,000     . 

I 

£326 
226 

£44 
43 

The  increase  in  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom 
caused  by  the  inclusion  of  the  beer-houses  is  seen  to 
be  extremely  small,  amounting  to  no  more  than  £3 
per  1000  of  the  population.1  It  does  not  appreciably 
affect  the  comparison,  and  it  is  powerless  to  modify 
the  impression  produced  by  the  previous  figures  of 
a  striking  and,  apparently,  unjustifiable  disparity  in 

1  This,  of  course,  is  owing  to  the  merely  nominal,  and  entirely  in- 
adequate, duties  imposed  on  beer-house  licences  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  annual  licence  duty  for  a  beer -house  proper  is  only  £3  :  10s.  per 
annum  ;  while  for  a  combined  '  beer  and  wine  '  licence  it  is  only  £4  per 
annum.  These  rates  are  uniform  for  all  beer-houses,  whatever  their  size 
and  value.  The  proceeds  of  both  kinds  of  beer-house  licences  are  included 
in  the  above  figures.  The  duties  on  beer-houses  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
in  a  subsequent  volume. 
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the   standards  of  licence    taxation   adopted    in    this 
country  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  impression  is  deepened  if  we  compare  the 
present  aggregate  revenue  from  publicans'  and  beer- 
house licences  in  all  the  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom 
having  more  than  30,000  inhabitants,  with  the  revenue 
that  would  be  received  if  the  yield  per  1000  of  the 
population  were  the  same  as  in  similar  towns  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  making  the  comparison  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcohol  is  considerably  lower  in  the  United  States 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom.1  The  figures  are  as 
under  : — 


Towns  having  a  Popula- 
tion of 

Present  Aggregate 
Proceeds  of  Public- 
House  and  Beer- 
1  louse  Licence  Duties 
(United  Kingdom). 

Amount  that  would 
be  received  if  Yield  were 

the  same  per  1000  of 
Population  as  in  similar 
Towns  iu  Pennsylvania. 

Over  100,000 
30,000-100,000  . 

£558,257 
•257,514 

£4,408,675 

1,445,384 

Total  . 

£815,771 

£5,853,959 

The  increase  in  revenue  on  this  basis  would  thus 
amount  to  upwards  of  £5,000,000  per  annum.  This 
increase  would  be  derived  from  the  public -houses 
and  beer-houses  in  164  towns  and  cities  only  which 
together  contain  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1  See  footnote,  ante,  p.  262. 
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Comparison  of  Individual  Towns 

It  will  add  interest  to  the  comparison  if,  instead 
of  grouping  the  towns  having  more  than  30,000 
inhabitants,  we  compare  individual  towns  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size.  This  is  done  in  the  following- 
tables.1  For  the  purpose  of  strict  comparison,  the 
beer-houses  have  been  included  in  the  figures  for  the 
British  towns : — 

Pennsylvania 


Town. 

Population 
(1900). 

Rate  of 
Licence    No.  of 

Duty      Public- 
(Publi-  ',  Houses. 

cans). 

Ratio 

per 

1000  of 

Popu- 
lation. 

Total 
Proceeds. 

Pro- 
ceeds 
per  1000 
ofPopu- 
lation. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Allegheny 

Scranton 

Reading 

Erie 

Wilkesbarre 

Harrisburg 

Lancaster 

Altoona . 

Johnstown 

AUentown 

McKeesport 

Chester  . 

York      . 

1,293,697 

321,616 

129,896 

102,026 

78,961 

52,733 

51,721 

50,167 

41,459 

38,973 

35,936 

35,416 

34,227 

33,988 

33,708 

£225 
225 
225 
225 
115 
115 
115 
115 
115 
115 
115 
115 
115 
115 
115 

1740 

572 

190 

196 

170 

139 

144 

67 

78 

42 

83 

77 

72 

53 

32 

1-34 
1-78 
1-46 
1-92 
2-15 
2-64 
278 
1-34 
1-88 
1-08 
2-31 
2-17 
2-10 
1-56 
•95 

£391,500 

128,700 

42,750 

44,100 

19,550 

15,985 

16,560 

7,705 

8.970 

4,830 

9,545 

8,855 

8,280 

6,095 

3,680 

£303 
400 
329 
432 
248 
303 
320 
154 
216 
124 
266 
250 
242 
179 
109 

Average 

£144 

1-83 

£258 

1  The  Pennsylvania  list  includes  all  towns  having  a  population  of  30,000 
and  upwards  at  the  last  census. 
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United  Kingdom 


Town. 

London1    . 

Population 
(1901). 

A  verage 
Rate  ol 

1    irni''   ■ 

Duty 

(Publl- 

cans). 

No.  ol 

'On  '  Licences. 

Batlo 
pei 
LOO0 
of 
Popula- 
tion. 

Total 
Proc  • 

I'ro- 

per  1000 
ofPopu- 
lation. 

£47 

Public- 
Houses. 

Beer- 
Bouses. 

Total. 

4,536,541 

£38 

5575 

2190 

7765 

171 

£213,291 

Sheffield   . 

380,793 

26 

514 

637 

1151 

3-02 

15,570 

41 

Blackbui'o 

127,626 

27 

25] 

172 

423 

3-31 

7,356 

58 

Halifax 

104,936 

27 

126 

169 

295 

2-81 

3,977 

38 

Stockport 

78,S97 

27 

131 

106 

237 

3-00 

3,928 

50 

Rotherhain 

54,349 

22 

76 

64 

140 

2-58 

1,966 

36 

Tyneni'th 

51,366 

23 

161 

32 

193 

3  76 

3,896 

76 

Burton-on- 

Trent     . 

50,386 

22 

101 

80 

181 

3-59 

2,533 

50 

Wakefield 

41,413 

26 

121 

34 

155 

3  74 

3,135 

76 

Burslem    . 

38,766 

26 

44 

106 

150 

3-87 

1,525 

39 

Longton    . 

35,815 

29 

43 

116 

159 

4-44 

1,669 

47 

Bedford     . 

35,144 

18 

60 

64 

124 

3-53 

1,283 

37 

Maccle.sti'il 

34,624 

20 

128 

47 

175 

5-05 

2,701 

78 

Eccles 

34,369 

30 

23 

37 

60 

1-75 

846 

25 

Maidstone 

33,516 

23 

76 

58 

134 

4-00 

1,988 

59 

Average 

£26 

... 

3-34  j 

£50 

City  of  Philadelphia 

(Population,  1,293,697) 

The  legislation  of  1887  was  framed  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  there- 
fore important  to  note  some  of  its  effects  in  that  city. 
The  city  is  one  of  considerable  size,  extending  over  an 
area  of  130  square  miles,  or  some  thirteen  square 
miles  more  than  the  area  of  the  administrative  county 
of  London.  It  has,  however,  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  fewer  inhabitants  than  London.  The  housing 
conditions  are  good,  and  indeed  it  is  claimed  that  in 

1  London,  although  considerably  larger  than  Philadelphia,  otters  probably 
the  fairest  comparison  with  that  city.  The  next  largest  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (Glasgow)  has  only  761,709  inhabitants. 


PLATE    XXL 

Amount  of  revenue  received  from  liquor  licences 
per  1,000  of  the  population  in  15  Pennsylvanian 
and  15  English  towns  of  approximately  equal  size. 


Revenue    Received    per    1,0  00    of    Population 
Pennsylvania.      ^       £>£>£*£     England. 


i 

■ 

1 

Philadelphia 

1 

London 

Pittsburg 

Sheffield 

Allegheny 

1 

|B 

Blackburn 

■ 

Scranton 

Halifax 

Reading 

IZD 

Stockport 

1 

■ 

Erie 

Rotherham 

Wilke8barre 

|H 

Tynemouth 

1 

Harrisburg 

|       1 

Burton-on-Trent 

I 

Lancaster 

!■ 

Wakefield. 

: 

Altoona 

n 

Burslem 

Johnstown 

1 

Longton 

Allentown 

ZD 

Bedford 

McKeesport 

u 

■1 

Macclesfield 

■ 

Chester 

J 

Eccles 

York 
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no  other  of  the  great  American  cities  is  the  workman 
so  well  and  comfortably  housed.  It  also  claims  to 
be  the  "  most  American  "  of  the  large  cities  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  relatively  small  foreign-born 
population. 

Prior  to  1887  there  were  practically  no  restrictions 
in  the  matter  of  granting  liquor  licences.  The  Excise 
Commission  of  four  members,  upon  whom  responsi- 
bility was  laid,  did  little  more  than  require  a  formal 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  licence 
duties,  which  were  very  low,  were  supposed  to  be  based 
on  the  gross  sales,  but  little  or  no  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  secure  an  honest  return  of  sales,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  practically  every  publican 
secured  his  licence  at  the  minimum  charge.  "  So  late 
as  in  1886  no  less  than  6016  saloon-keepers  out  of 
6059  stated  that  their  annual  gross  receipts  did  not 
exceed  $4000  (£800),  and  so  escaped  with  the  minimum 
fee  of  $50  (£10)."  ] 

PtEDUCTION    OF    LICENCES 

The  object  of  the  Brooks'  law  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  saloons  and,  by  placing  them  under  the 
control  of  the  judiciary,  to  secure  a  better  regulation 
of  the  traffic.  Not  only  was  the  number  of  liquor 
saloons  in  Philadelphia  greatly  excessive,2  but,  as  Mr. 
Fanshawe  points  out,  "  there  was  no  way  by  which  the 

1  The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects,  p.  236. 

2  In  1886  there  were  6059  licensed  premises  in  the  city,  or  one  to  every 
150  or  160  of  the  population. 
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preponderating  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
particular  street  or  district  could  effectually  expre 
itself  in  favour  of  the  closing  of  a  saloon  which  was 
deemed  an  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood."1     An 

immediate  effect  of  the  Brooks'  law,  which  raised  the 
licence  duty  (including  the  Federal  tax)  from  £15 
per  annum  to  £105,  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
licences  from  5773  to  174G,  the  latter  number 
including  406  wholesale  (i.e.  '  off')  licences.  This  was 
not  wholly  the  effect  of  the  increased  duty,  but  was 
partly  the  consequence  of  the  courage  and  zeal  of  the 
new  licensing  authority.  Altogether  some  3426  appli- 
cations were  made  in  1888  for  retail  (i.e.  publicans') 
licences.  Of  these,  1340  were  granted,  1952  were 
refused,  and  134  were  withdrawn."  "The  character 
of  each  applicant  was  closely  inquired  into.  Maps 
had  been  prepared  showing  the  location  of  all  the 
places  petitioning  for  licences,  with  a  view  to  their 
better  distribution.  .  .  .  The  rigid  censorship  of 
applications,  and  the  demonstration  that  the  court 
discharged  its  licensing  functions  without  fear  or 
favour,  had  a  subduing  effect  on  the  liquor-dealers. 
The  licence  became  a  valuable  franchise  not  to  be 
jeopardised  by  gross  violations  of  the  law."  3  Such 
offences  as  occurred — and  they  were  common — were 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  authorities  took 
their  responsibility  lightly,  and  left  the  observation 

1  Liquor  Legislation,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  p.  226. 
-  In  1890,  no  fewer  than  1748  applications  for  retail  licences  were  refused, 
while  in  1894  the  number  of  refusals  was  1062. 

3  The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects,  p.  239. 
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and  control  of  the  licensed  traders  chiefly  to  a  private 
organisation,  the  Law  and  Order  Society.  The  Act 
of  1887  had  failed,  however,  to  make  special  provision 
for  wholesale  licences,  and  of  this  fact  traders,  includ- 
ing some  who  had  been  refused  a  retail  licence,  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage.  A  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  the  Brooks'  law 
gave  the  licensing  authority  no  discretion  to  refuse 
a  wholesale  licence  except  for  misconduct,  further 
complicated  matters,  and  in  1890  nearly  a  thousand 
wholesale  licences  were  taken  out  in  Philadelphia. 
An  Act  passed  in  1891  brought  relief.  It  not  only 
gave  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  full  discretionary 
power,  but  it  expressly  forbade  the  consumption  on 
the  premises  of  liquor  sold  under  a  wholesale  licence, 
and  raised  the  State  duty  for  a  wholesale  licence  from 
£100  to  £200  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 
The  Act  was  immediately  effective,  reducing  the 
number  of  applicants  for  wholesale  licences  in  the 
following  year  from  1600  to  563. l 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  number 
and  ratio  of  salooDS  (retail)  in  Philadelphia,  together 
with  the  rate  of  licence  duty,  in  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  adoption  of  high  licence,  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  : — 

1  Seventh  Annual  Report   of  the   State   Commissioner  of  Excise,    N.  Y., 
p.  180. 
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Year. 

Rate  of 

Total  Number  ol 

N<>.  pet  1000  of 

Licence  Duty. 

Saloon  Lir, 

Population. 

1887     . 

£15 

5773 

5-85 

1888     . 

105 

1340 

1  33 

1889     . 

105 

1204 

1-17 

1890     . 

105 

1  173 

112 

1891      . 

205 

1253 

1-17 

1892     . 

205 

1388 

1-27 

1893     . 

205 

1632 

1-46 

1894     . 

205 

1662 

1-45 

1895     . 

205 

1677 

1-43 

1896     . 

1205 

1662 

L-39 

1897     . 

225 

1638 

1-34 

1898     . 

225 

1691 

1-37 

1899     . 

225 

1709 

1-35 

1900     . 

225 

1730 

1-34 

1901     . 

225 

1737 

1-32 

1902     . 

225 

1740 

1-29 

The  figures  are  certainly  striking.  They  help  us 
to  see,  in  the  first  place,  that,  powerful  as  is  the 
effect  of  high  licence  in  reducing  the  number  of 
saloons,  it  nevertheless  adds  considerably  to  the 
revenue  from  licences.  In  1887,  the  last  year  of  the 
old  system,  there  were  nearly  six  licensed  saloons  for 
every  1000  persons  in  Philadelphia,  whereas  in  1888, 
the  first  year  under  high  licence,  the  ratio  was 
only  1*33  for  every  1000  persons  of  the  population. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  reduced  number  of 
saloons,  the  revenue  from  licence  duties  considerably 
increased.  In  1887,  the  licence  revenue  from  saloons 
(including  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal  tax)  was 
approximately  £86,000.  In  the  following  year,  with 
4433  fewer  saloons,  it  rose  to  £140.000.     By  1902, 
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under  the  influence  of  increased  taxation,  and  with 
only  400  additional  saloons  to  meet  the  larger 
population,  the  revenue  from  this  class  of  licence 
alone  had  risen  to  over  £390,000  per  annum.  The 
table  shows  further  that,  while  the  conjoined  effect 
of  increased  taxation  and  of  the  change  in  the 
constitution  and  practice  of  the  licensing  authority 
had,  in  1888,  an  immediate  and  marked  effect  upon 
the  number  of  licences  issued,  no  such  effect  followed 
the  further  increases  in  taxation  in  1891  and  1897. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  actual  reduction 
effected  in  1888  was  only  in  part  due  to  the  economic 
check  of  the  increased  taxation.  Apart  from  the 
strong  action  taken  by  the  licensing  justices,  it  is 
clear  from  the  number  of  applications  for  licences  in 
1888  that,  instead  of  an  actual  reduction  of  4433 
licences,  the  probable  reduction  in  1888  would  have 
been  little  more  than  half  that  number.  In  other 
words,  had  the  licensing  justices  granted  all  the 
applications  of  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  the 
annual  sum  of  £105,  the  number  of  licences  in  1888 
would  have  been  3426  instead  of  1340.  The  increase 
in  taxation  alone,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  to  have 
secured  the  suppression  of  2347  licences,  the  balance 
of  2086  licences  representing  the  reduction  due  to  the 
action  of  the  licensing  justices.  Now  it  is  practically 
certain  that,  had  the  justices  refrained  from  this 
action  and  granted  the  full  number  of  licences  applied 
for  in  1888,  some  portion  of  these  would  have  felt 
the  effect  of  the  further  increases  in  taxation  in  1891 
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and  1897.  As  it  was,  the  small  number  allowed  Id 
1888  found  their  monopoly  so  lucrative  that  they 
were  able  readily  to  pay  tin-  additional  duties  levied 
in  1891  and  181)7,  and  the  increased  taxation  there- 
fore failed  to  operate  as  a  further  check  upon  the 
number  of  publicans.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter 
is  that,  in  Philadelphia,  a  combined  licence  duty  of 
£225  per  annum,  so  far  from  being  prohibitive,  is 
well  within  the  limits  of  profitable  trading. 


Proceeds  in  Philadelphia  and  London  compared 

The  revenue  advantages  of  the  high  licence 
system  become  apparent  if  we  compare  the  proceeds 
of  the  licence  duties  in  Philadelphia  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  similar  duties  in  London  and  other  large 
cities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  1,293,697 
persons,  receives  from  liquor  licences  of  all  kinds  an 
annual  revenue  of  £469,31  0,  which  is  equivalent  to 
£363  per  1000  persons  of  the  population.  London, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  population  of  4,536,541 
persons,  receives  from  its  liquor  licences  of  all  kinds 
only  £274,578  per  annum,  which  is  equivalent  to 
£61  per  1000  persons  of  the  population.  If  London 
were  to  receive  the  same  amount  per  1000  of  the 
population  that  is  received  in  Philadelphia,  it  would 
receive  an  additional  revenue  of  £1,370,422  per 
annum  (i.e.  £1,645,000  instead  of  £274,578  as  at 
present). 


PLATE  XXII. 


Comparison  of  the  present  annual  revenue  from 
liquor  licences  in  the  principal  provincial  cities 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  revenue  obtainable 
if  the  same  amount  were  received  per  thousand 
of  population  as  in  philadelphia. 


Annua! 
Receipts. 

£275,000 


£250,000 


£225,000 


£200,000 


£175,000 


£150,000 


£125,000 


£100,000 


£75,000 


£50,000 


£25,000 


Present  Receipts. 


Possible  receipts 

on  the 

Phlladelphlan  scale. 


Glasgow.  Manchester.  Belfast.  Eoinborc.  Dublin. 

Liverpool.  Birmingham.  Leeds.  Sheffield.  Bristol. 
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If  we  extend  the  comparison  to  the  principal 
provincial  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  figures 
are  equally  striking.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we 
give  the  comparison  in  the  following  summarised 
form  : — 


City. 

Present  Annual  Re- 
ceipts from  Liquor 
Licences  (all  kinds). 

What  the  Annual 

Receipts  would  be 

if  same  Amount 

were  received  per 
1000  of  Population 
as  in  Philadelphia. 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Belfast    . 

Bristol    . 

Edinburgh 

Dublin   . 

£39,753 

55,813 
29,326 
27,229 
15,340 
19,127 
20,856 
16,195 
15,259 
20,854 

£276,200 
248,400 
197,250 
189,400 
155,600 
138,100 
126,600 
119,300 
114,900 
105,400 

The  figures  are  so  striking  as  to  make  comment 
unnecessary. 


Licence  Taxation  in  Small  Boroughs  and  Rural 
Districts 

If  we  turn  from  a  study  of  high  licence  in  Phila- 
delphia to  a  survey  of  its  operation  in  the  small 
boroughs  and  rural  districts  of  the  State,  the  result 
confirms  the  impression  that  the  publican,  even  in 
small  places,  has  a  greater  taxable  capacity  than  is 
recognised  in  this  country.     The  smallest  places  in 
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Pennsylvania  arc  technically  known  as  'boroughs' 
and  '  townships.'  The  former  correspond  to  the 
smallest  of  our  urban  districts,  and  the  latter  to  our 
rural  districts.  The  rates  of  duty  charged  in  these 
small  districts  in  Pennsylvania  are  not  so  high  as  in 
many  similar  districts  in  the  American  States,  but 
they  are  considerably  higher  than  the  duties  imposed 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  so-called  '  boroughs,' 
which  are  practically  small  villages,  the  combined 
licence  duty  (including  local,  State,  and  Federal 
duties)  is  £45  per  annum,  which  is  three  and  a  half 
times  the  average  amount  charged  in  similar  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  townships,  or  rural 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  combined  licence  duty 
is  £25,  or  more  than  twice  the  average  amount 
charged  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  these  rates,  although  much  higher  than  the 
British  rates,  are  not  prohibitive,  may  be  seen  by 
examining  the  figures  in  particular  counties. 

Berks  County  (Penn.) 

We  select,  first,  the  county  of  Berks  (Pennsyl- 
vania), for  which  we  have  complete  figures  for  the 
financial  year  1903-4.  The  county  has  a  total 
population  of  160,000,  of  which  79,000,  or  nearly 
one-half,  reside  in  the  city  of  Reading.  The  rest  of 
the  population  is  distributed  among  11  boroughs, 
which  have  a  total  population  of  11,282  persons, 
and  an  average  population  of  1026  persons;  and  44 
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townships,  which  have  a  total  population  of  nearly 
70,000,  and  an  average  population  of  1577.  In  the 
entire  county  there  are  406  saloons,  or  2*54  per  1000 
of  the  population ;  and  the  total  proceeds  from  the 
licence  duties  amounted,  in  1903-4,  to  £26,270, 
which  represents  an  average  revenue  of  £165  per 
1000  of  the  population.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  average  number  of  '  on '  licences  (i.e.  public- 
houses  and  beer-houses)1  is  3 '04  per  1000,  and  the 
average  proceeds  of  the  duties  amount  to  £43  per 
1000. 

Dividing     the    county    into     its     administrative 
groups,  the  figures  are  as  under  : — 


Berks  County  (Penn.) 

Average 

Population 

(1900). 

Rate  of 
Licence 
Duty. 

No.  of 
Licences 
per  1000 
Persons. 

Proceeds  of 

Licence  Duties 

per  1000 

Persons. 

City  of  Reading    . 
11  boroughs 
44  townships 

78,961 
1,026 
1,577 

£115 
45 
25 

2-15 
3  63 
2-81 

£248 
163 

70 

Average  for  county  . 

2-54 

£165 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  average  ratio  of  '  on  ' 
licences  (i.e.  public-houses  and  beer-houses)  in  cities 
of  the  same  size  as  Reading  city,  Pennsylvania,  is 
2 '68  per  1000,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  average 
£42  per  1000  persons.     In  small  urban  districts  of 

1  The  beer -houses  have  been  included  in  the  figures  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  order  to  secure  the  fairest  possible  comparison.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  law  does  not  distinguish  between  public-houses  and  beer-houses. 
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the  same  average  size  as  the  boroughs  shown  above, 
the  ratio  of  'on'  licences  is  4'83  per  1000,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  duties  average  £58  per  1000  persons  ; 
while  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  correspond  to  the  townships  shown  above,  the 
ratio  of  'on'  licences  is  3'57  per  1000,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  duties  average  £34  per  1000  persons. 

Luzerne  County 

The  non-prohibitive  character  of  the  duties  charged 
in  small  places  in  Pennsylvania  is  further  and  de- 
cisively shown  by  the  official  list  of  applications  for 
licences  in  Luzerne  county  in  1903.  The  county  is 
situated  in  a  mining  district,  and  this  probably 
causes  the  figures  to  be  high.  In  twenty -three 
boroughs  in  the  county,  having  a  total  population  of 
77,000,  no  fewer  than  508  saloon  licences  were 
applied  for  in  1903,  representing  an  average  of  6 "59 
per  1000  persons  of  the  population.  The  licence 
duty  in  each  of  the  boroughs  is  £45  per  annum. 
In  twenty -seven  townships  (i.e.  rural  districts)  in 
the  same  county,  having  a  total  population  of  78,500, 
384  saloon  licences  were  applied  for,  representing  an 
average  of  4*89  per  1000  persons  of  the  population. 
The  licence  duty  in  each  of  the  townships  is  £25. 
Particulars  are  not  available  of  the  number  of 
licences  actually  granted,  but  the  number  of  applica- 
tions proves  conclusively  that  the  rates  of  licence 
duty  charged  are  far  from  prohibitive. 
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Pennsylvania  is  thus  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
well-established  fact  that,  even  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  standards  of  licence  taxation  are  incom- 
parably higher  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
limits  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  liquor  trade 
have  not  yet  been  reached. 

State  of  Massachusetts 

Population  No.  of  Persons 

(1900).  per  Square  Mile. 

2,805,346 349 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  offers  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  possibilities  of  the  high  licence  system. 
Although  far  less  thickly  populated  than  England, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  with  one  exception,  the  most  densely 
peopled  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  its  general,  social, 
and  economic  conditions  approaches  more  nearly  than 
any  other  State  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  here. 
There  are  altogether  nineteen  towns  or  cities  in  the 
State  with  a  population  exceeding  30,000,  and  of 
these  three  exceed  100,000,  the  largest  (Boston) 
having  a  population,  in  1900,  of  560,892. 

The  history  of  temperance  legislation  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  many  features  of  general  interest  to 
the  student,  as  well  as  some  of  special  significance 
to  the  practical  reformer.  In  the  year  1852  a 
prohibitory  law,  which  was  practically  a  copy  of  the 
original  Maine  law,  was  passed  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture. In  1855  a  new  prohibitory  law  was  enacted, 
changing  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  law  of  1852, 
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and  elaborating  that  Act.  This  law  was  repealed 
in  1868,  and  restored  in  18G9.  In  1805  a  State 
police  force  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
liquor  shops,  gambling  places,  and  houses  of  ill  fame. 
In  1870  an  amendment  to  the  prohibitory  law  was 
carried,  authorising  any  one  to  manufacture  and  sell 
ale,  porter,  strong  beer,  and  lager  beer,  but  not  spirits. 
In  1873  this  amendment  was  repealed.  In  the  fall 
election  of  1874  the  popular  vote  appears  to  have 
been  against  the  prohibitory  law  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  special  constabulary  force ;  both  were 
abandoned  and  a  licence  system  was  again  adopted. 

In  1881  the  licence  system  was  supplemented  by 
a  local  option  enactment,  which  provides  that  the 
aldermen  and  selectmen  of  cities  and  towns  shall 
insert  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  municipal  election 
or  town  meeting  an  article  providing  for  a  vote  upon 
the  question  :  "  Shall  licences  be  granted  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  city  (or  town)  ? " 
Every  male  citizen  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
who  is  duly  registered  may  vote.  A  bare  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  decides  the  question  either  way. 

The  right  to  veto  the  traffic  is  freely  exercised, 
no  less  than  41  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  State  being  comprised  in  the  '  no  licence ' 
areas.  Outside  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  however,  the 
'  no  licence '  towns  are  for  the  most  part  extremely 
small,  the  sentiment  in  the  larger  urban  communities 
being  unmistakably  in  favour  of  licence.1 

1  For  particulars  of  the  character  and  size  of  the  'no  licence'  areas  iu 
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In  1888  a  statutory  limit  was  fixed  to  the  number 
of  licences  which  may  be  granted  in  a  particular 
town.  It  was  enacted  that  the  number  of  places 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquor  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  each  one  thousand  of  the  population,  as  ascertained 
by  the  last  preceding  national  or  State  census,  except 
that  in  the  City  of  Boston  one  place  may  be  licensed 
for  each  Jive  hundred  of  the  population.1  A  later 
law  (passed  in  May  1899)  limited  the  possible  number 
of  licences  to  be  granted  in  Boston  to  a  maximum 
of  one  thousand,  irrespective  of  all  future  growth 
in  population. 

Introduction  of  High  Licence 

Prior  to  1888,  the  amount  of  the  licence  duty  or 
tax  was  comparatively  small,2  and  the  number  of 
licences  taken  out  was  consequently  excessive,  but  in 
that  year  the  low  licence  system  was  exchanged  for 
one  of  high  licence,  the  immediate  result  being  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  licences  but  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  licence  revenue. 
The  former  consequence  was,  however,  only  in  part 

Massachusetts,  see  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform  (7th  and 
subsequent  editions),  pp.  309-322. 

1  In  towns  having  an  increased  population  during  summer  months,  an 
enumeration  of  the  population  may  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labour  in  June,  and  the  selectmen  may  grant  one  special  liquor  licence  for 
each  ./ire  hundred  of  the  temporary  resident  population,  such  extra  licences 
to  be  in  force  from  July  1st  to  October  1st  next  following.  This  does  not 
apply  in  towns  of  over  5000  permanent  residents. 

8  The  average  rate  is  said  to  have  been  "not  in  excess  of  $350"  (£70), 
although  in  some  cities  a  licence  fee  of  $400  (£80)  and  more  was  charged. 
This  average  duty  was,  of  course,  much  higher  than  the  average  duty  (£21) 
charged  in  this  country. 
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due  to  the  increase  of  the  licence  duties,  an  additional 

factor  being  the  statutory  limit  already  referred  to, 
winch  was  imposed  by  another  section  of  the  same  Act. 
The  change  effected  by  the  Act  is  indicated  by  the 
following  figures,  which  give  particulars  of  the  number 
of  licences  (all  kinds)  taken  out  in  the  State  in  certain 
years  under  the  old  system  and  in  certain  years  under 
the  new,  together  with  the  total  proceeds  of  the  licence 
duties  : — 


No.  of  Licences 

Total  Proceeds  of 

\  ear. 

(all  kinds). 

Licence  Duties.1 

Low  Licence — 

1881 

5144 

£122,239 

1886 

6382 

235,299 

High  Licence — 

1891 

4026 

444,839 

1896 

4218 

568,799 

1904 

4994  - 

672,119 

In  Boston,  the  principal  city  of  the  State,  the  number 
of  saloon  licences  fell  from  1131,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  old  system,  to  540  in  the  first  year  of  the  new,3 
but  the  total  receipts  from  liquor  licences  increased 
by  more  than  40  per  cent.  The  following  figures 
show  the  total  receipts  from  liquor  licences  in  Boston 
in  the  last  three  years  of  the  old  system  and  the  first 
three  years  of  the  new  '  : — 

1  The  figures  do  not  include  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal  tax  imposed  on 
all  liquor-sellers. 

2  Including  1067    to  druggists,    dealers  in    paints,  etc.,   and   114   club 
licences. 

3  Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Police,  Boston. 

4  The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects,  p.  203. 
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Total  Receipts  from 
e:ir"  Licence  Fees. 

Old  Law— 

1886 £121,623 

1887 117,696 

1888  .        ....   123,784 

New  Law — 

1889 177,662 

1890 202,520 

1891 206,774 

Iii  1904  the  receipts  from  liquor  licences  in  Boston 
(excluding  the  proceeds  of  the  special  Federal  tax) 
were  £287,626.  Including  the  Federal  tax  the 
receipts  were  over  £300,000. 

Under  the  new  law  liquor  licences  are  divided  into 
seven  classes,  of  which  two  refer  solely  to  druggists 
and  apothecaries,  who  are  authorised  to  sell  alcoholic 
liquors  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  or  chemical  purposes 
only,  for  a  nominal  fee  of  one  dollar  per  annum,  and 
to  dealers  in  paints  or  in  chemicals,  who  may  sell 
alcohol  for  mechanical,  manufacturing,  or  chemical 
purposes  only,  for  a  similar  fee.  The  licence  duties 
or  fees  in  the  five  principal  classes  are  as  follow  l : — 

First  Class. — To  sell  alcoholic  liquor  of  any  kind,  to  be  drunk 
'on'  the  premises,  not  less  than  $1000  (£200). 

Second  Class. — To  sell  malt  liquors,  cider,  and  light  wines  '  on,' 
not  less  than  $250  (£50). 

Third  Class. — -To  sell  malt  liquors  and  cider  '  on,'  not  less  than 
$250  (£50). 

Fourth  Class. — To  sell  liquors  of  any  kind,  for  'off'  con- 
sumption, not  less  than  $300  (£60). 

Fifth  Class. — To  sell  malt  liquors,  cider,  and  light  wines  'off,' 
not  less  than  $150  (£30). 

1  The  sums  stated  do   not  include  the  Federal  licence  tax  of  £5  per 
annum. 
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The  first  class,  which  refers  to  ordinary  publicans, 
authorises  the  '  on '  sale  of  liquors  only,  so  that  a 
publican  who  wishes  to  sell  for  'off'  consumption 
also  is  required  to  take  out  an  additional  licence  of 
the  fourth  class,  and  to  pay  the  duty  fixed  for  that 
class  of  licence.  This  is  done  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases.  In  Boston,  for  example,  only  G  per  cent  of 
all  the  inn-holders  and  publicans  content  themselves 
with  an  '  on '  licence,  the  remaining  94  per  cent 
taking  out  an  additional  '  off '  licence.  This  fact 
has  been  allowed  for  in  the  subjoined  comparisons. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  above  fees  are 
minimum  fees  only.  In  every  case  the  local  com- 
munity is  left  free  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
licence  duty  at  its  discretion.  This  privilege  is  very 
freely  exercised,  and  in  the  principal  cities  the 
statutory  licence  duty  for  '  on '  licences  is  frequently 
doubled.  In  a  few  cases  an  even  greater  increase  is 
made.1  Taking  fourteen  licence  cities  in  the  State 
which  have  a  population  exceeding  30,000,  the 
average  licence  duty  for  public -houses  is  £339,  or 
nine  times  the  average  duty  charged  in  London,  and 
more  than  sixteen  times  the  average  for  the  whole  of 
England !  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
the  licences  in  Massachusetts  are  six-day  licences 
only,  while  the  rates  quoted  for  London  and  England 
are  those  for  seven-day  licences,  the  difference  is  even 
greater. 

1  The  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  towards  the  imposition  of  higher 
duties,  and  this  largely  explains  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  proceeds  of  the 
duties  now  as  compared  with  the  first  few  years  of  the  high  licence  system. 
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Comparison  with  United  Kingdom 

The  true  extent  of  the  difference  in  the  standards 
of  licence  taxation  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  average  rates  of  licence  duty 
charged  on  public-house  licences  in  various  popula- 
tion groups  in  (a)  Massachusetts  and  (b)  the  United 
Kingdom  : 


Population  Groups 
(Urbau  only). 

Massachusetts. 

Average  Rate  of 
Licence  Duty. 

United  Kingdom. 

Average  Rate  of 
Licence  Duty. 

Over  500,000  . 
100,000-500,000      . 
50,000-100,000      . 
30,000-50,000 
20,000-30,000 
10,000-20,000 
5,000-10,000 
3,000-5,000 
Under  3,000     . 

£310 
363 
361 
333 
353 
305 
320 
290 
278 

£33 

26 
24 
22 
22 
19 
17 
14 
13 

Average 

£324 

£21 

The  contrast  in  the  two  scales  of  taxation  is  almost 
startling.  In  the  first  group  of  cities  (i.e.  those 
having  more  than  500,000  inhabitants)  the  Massa- 
chusetts rate  of  duty  is  more  than  nine  times  as 
much  as  that  charged  in  corresponding  cities  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  next  five  groups  the 
taxation  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  times  as  much ; 
while  in  the  last  three  groups  the  Massachusetts 
rates    are    from    nineteen   to    twenty -one    times    as 
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much    as    the    rates   charged    in    similar    groups   of 
towns  in  this  country. 

Proceeds  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 

Massachusetts  Rates 

The  financial  significance  of  the  contrast  is  made 
clear  if  we  compare  the  present  yield  of  the  publicans' 
licence  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
revenue  that  would  be  received  from  the  existing 
number  of  licences  at  the  rates  charged  in  Massa- 
chusetts :— 


Population  Groups 

(Urban  only). 

Aggregate 
Population. 

Present  Proceeds 

of  Publicans' 

Licence  Duties 

(U.K.I 

Annual  Revenue 

at  Rates 

charged  in 

Massachusetts. 

Over  500,000 

100,000-500,000 

50,000-100,000 

30,000-50,000 

20,000-30,000 

10,000-20,000 

5,000-10,000 

3,000-5,000 

Under  3,000 

7,049,284 
6,473,951 
3,448,564 
2,946,942 
2,000,048 
3,423,681 
2,234,267 
1,125,585 
648,577 

£323,649 
234,608 
131,018 
126,496 

88,403 

154,823 

116,629 

66,780 

44,973 

£3,084,500 
3,285,876 
2,009,326 
1,898,433 
1,436,357 
2,424,445 
2,165,440 
1,378,950 
963,826 

Total  . 

29,350,899 

£1,287,379 

£18,647,153 

it  is  not  likely,  of  course,  that  the  actual  increase  in 
revenue  would  be  so  stupendous  as  is  suggested  by 
these  figures,  since  one  effect  of  adopting  the  Massa- 
chusetts rates  of  duty  would  unquestionably  be  a 
considerable    reduction    in    the    number   of   licences. 


PLATE  XXIII. 

Average    rate    of    licence    duty    paid    by    publicans 

in  various    population   groups  in    Massachusetts  and 

in   the  United  Kingdom. 
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But  even  if  the  number  of  licences  were  reduced  in 
this  way  to  the  same  ratio  as  in  Massachusetts — 
which  would  mean  the  suppression  of  nearly  28,000 
public-houses  in  the  cities  and  urban  districts  alone 
— the  revenue  from  publicans'  licences  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  increased  by  upwards  of  £8,000,000 
per  annum.1 

Proceeds  per  1000  of  Population 

We  may  show  the  contrast  in  another  way  by 
comparing  the  present  proceeds  of  the  publicans' 
licence  duties  in  various  population  groups  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  revenue  that  would  be 
received  if  the  yield  of  the  duties  were  the  same  per 
1000  of  the  population  in  this  country  as  in  similar 
groups  in  Massachusetts  : — 

1  The  detailed  figures  are  as  under  : — 


Present 

Population  Groups         i  ^icaVs' 
(Urban  only).             j   *™'££ 

(U.K.). 

Present 

Proceeds  of 

Duties 

(U.K.). 

No.  of 
Licences  if 

in  same  pro- 
portion to 
Population 

as  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Annual 

Revenue  from 

this  Number  at 

Massachusetts 

Rates. 

Over  500,000    . 

100,000-500,000 

50,000-100,000 

30,000-50,000 

20,000-30,000 

10,000-20,000 

5,000-10,000 

3,000-5,000  . 

Under  3,000    . 

9,950 
9,052 
5,566 
5,701 
4,069 
7,949 
6,767 
4,755 
3,467 

£323,649 

234,608 

131,018 

126,496 

88,403 

154,823 

116,629 

66,780 

44,973 

9,763 
5,393 
3,128 
2,914 
1,803 
3,235 
1,888 
894 
533 

£3,026,530 
1,957,659 
1,129,208 
970,362 
636,459 
986,675 
604,160 
259,260 
148,174 

Total       . 

57,276 

£1,287,379 

29,551 

£9,718,487 

VOL.  I 
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Population  Groups 

(Urban  only). 

Present   Pro 
c.l'  1'iil/lic  1  louse 
Licence  Duties 

(U.K.). 

Proceed    it  we 

n  ceived  same  Amount 

per  1000  of  Population 

that  is  received  in 

1  hroup 
in  Massachusetts. 

Over  500,000      . 
100,000-500,000 
50,000-100,000 
30,000-50,000 
20,000-30,000 
10,000-20,000 
5,000-10,000 
3,000-5,000 
Under  3,000 

6323,649 
234,608 

131,018 

1  26,496 

88,403 

154,823 

116,629 

66,780 

44,973 

62,981,847 
1,981,029 

1,134,578 
945,969 
638,015 
989,444 
605,487 
266,764 
145,281 

Total    . 

£1,287,379 

£9,688,414 

The  increase  on   this  basis  would  be  not  less  than 
.£8,401,000  per  annum. 


Receipts  from  all  Kinds  of  Liquor  Licences 
(Wholesale  and  Retail) 

That  the  contrast  is  not  affected  by  differences  in 
the  classification  of  licences  is  seen  by  including  in 
the  comparison  the  receipts  from  all  kinds  of  liquor 
licences  (wholesale  and  retail).  This  is  done  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  present  proceeds  of 
all  such  licences  in  various  population  groups  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  also  the  amount  that  would  be 
received  if  the  yield  were  the  same  per  1000  of  the 
population  as  in  Massachusetts  : — 


PLATE  XXIV. 


The  present  annual  revenue  from  liquor  licences 
in  urban  population  groups  in  the  united  kingdom 
compared  with  the  revenue  obtainable  if  the  amount 
were  the  same  per  1,000  of  population  as  in 
Massachusetts. 


Present  Receipts. 


Receipts  on  the 
Massachusetts  Scale 


£ 
>  Million 


£ 
750,000 


£ 
500,000 


£ 
260,000 


°«R         100.000 
500,000  to 

500,000 


50,000 

TO 
100,000 


30,000 

TO 
50,000 


3,000  UNDER 

to  3,000 

5,000 


POPULATION. 
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The  difference,  it  will  be  seen,  is  one  of  nine  and  a 
half  millions  sterling — a  sum  equal  to  five  and  a  half 
times  the  present  revenue  from  liquor  licences  in  the 
cities  and  urban  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Towns  over  30,000 

A  comparison  of  individual  towns  or  cities  further 
illustrates  the  difference  in  the  rates  and  proceeds  of 
licence  taxation  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  former  State  there  are  fourteen 
licence  towns  (or  '  cities ')  having  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 30,000  for  which  detailed  particulars  are 
available.  The  following  table  gives  the  average 
licence  duty  charged  on  publicans'  licences  in  each 
of  these  fourteen  towns,  together  with  the  average 
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rate  of  licence  duty  charged   in   towns   of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  in  the  United  Kingdom  ' : — 


Massachusetts. 

United  Kingdom. 

Town. 

Population 

(1900.) 

Average 
Rate  of  Duty 
(Publicans). 

Town. 

Population 

(1901). 

Average 
Rate  of  Duty 
(Publicans). 

Boston  . 

560,892 

£310 

Manchester    . 

543,872 

£36 

Worcester 

118,421 

323 

Rhondda 

113,735 

34 

Fall  River 

104,863 

404 

Halifax 

104,936 

27 

Lowell 

94,969 

372 

Huddersfield  . 

95,047 

26 

Lynn     . 

68,513 

343 

Newport 

67,270 

31 

Lawrence 

62,559 

469 

W.  Bromwich 

65,175 

24 

New  Bedford 

62,442 

288 

;  Warrington    . 

64,242 

27 

Springfield     . 

62,059 

331 

W.  Hartlepool 

62,627 

32 

Holyoke 

45,712 

317 

Swindon 

45,006 

28 

Haverhill 

37,175 

371 

Burslem 

38,766 

26 

Salem    . 

35,956 

319 

(  Eccles    . 

34,369 

30 

Chelsea 

34,072 

265 

Jarrow  . 

34,295 

38 

Fitchburg 

31,531 

371 

Nelson  . 

32,816 

33 

Taunton 

31,036 

357 

Rawtenstall    . 

31,053 

26 

Averag 

e 

£346 

Average     . 

£30 

The  Massachusetts  rates,  it  will  be  seen,  are,  on 
an  average,  between  eleven  and  twelve  times  as  high 
as  the  British  rates. 


Proceeds  of  Duties  compared 

If  we  turn  from  the  rates  of  duty  to  a  comparison 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  duties,  the  result  is  equally 

1  In  selecting   the  British   towns   preference  has  been  given  to  those 
showing  the  highest  rates  of  licence  duty. 


PLATE  XXV. 

Average    rate    of    licence    duty    paid    by    publicans 

in    certain  towns  of  similar   size   in    massachusetts 

and  in  the  united  kingdom. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Taunton 
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Manchester 
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J  arrow 
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striking.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  publicans' 
licence  duties  in  the  fourteen  Massachusetts  towns  is 
£490,000,  whereas  in  the  fourteen  British  towns  the 
total  receipts  from  publicans'  licences  are  only 
£43,000.  The  detailed  figures  are  included  in  the  ap- 
pended table,  which  gives,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  publicans'  licence  duties,  the  total  receipts  from 
all  kinds  of  liquor  licences,  wholesale  and  retail : — 


Massachusetts. 

United  Kingdom. 

Town. 

Total  Annual  Revenue 
from  : — 

Town. 

Total  Annual  Revenue 
from  : — 

Publicans' 
Licences. 

All  Liquor 

Licences 
(Wholesale 
and  Retail). 

Publicans' 
Licences. 

All  Liquor 

Licences 

(Wholesale 

and  Retail). 

Boston 

£237,430 

£300,658 

Manchester    . 

£17,591 

£29,326 

Worcester 

27,425 

41,510 

Rhondda 

3,983 

4,499 

Fall  River     . 

40,960 

42,725 

Halifax 

3,126 

4,480 

Lowell  . 

33,410 

35,789 

Huddersfield  . 

4,291 

5,378 

Lynn     . 
Lawrence 

21,375 

26,264 

23,074 
32,979 

Newport 

W.  Bromwich 

2,796 
2,137 

3,572 
3,063 

New  Bedford 

16,445 

18,254 

Warrington    . 

2,323 

2,903 

Springfield     . 

17,850 

7 

21,367 

W.  Hartlepool 

1,322 

2,204 

Holyoke 

14,265 

14,996 

Swindon 

1,146 

1,613 

Haverhill 

13,665 

14,175 

Burslem 

1,150 

1,713 

Salem   . 

11,175 

11,569  ! 

Eccles    . 

702 

1,144 

Chelsea 

9,010 

9,313 

Jarrow  . 

1,095 

1,280 

Fitchburg 
Taunton 

10,380 
10,635 

10,800 
11,382 

Nelson  . 
Rawten  stall    . 

432 
946 

646 
1,192 

Average  receip 
1000  of  popu 

;s  per 

ation  £363 

£436 

Average  receipts 
1000  of  populE 

per 
i.tion  £32 

£47 
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The  contrast  may  be  shown  in  a  different  way  by 
estimating  the  proceeds  in  individual  cities  on  a 
proportionate  basis.  London  now  receives  from  the 
whole  of  its  liquor  licences,  wholesale  and  retail,  about 
£275,000  per  annum.  If  it  received  the  same 
amount  of  licence  revenue  per  1000  of  the  population 
that  is  obtained  in  Boston,  it  would  receive  £2,431,500 
per  annum.  But  the  case  of  London  is  not  excep- 
tional. The  following  figures  show  that  the  difference 
is  equally  striking  in  the  case  of  other  large  cities  in 
the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Present 
Annual 

Receipts 
from 
Liquor 

Licences. 

What  the  Annual  Receipts  would  be  if  the  same  amount 
were  received  per    1000  of  Population   as  in   the 

following  Massachusetts  Cities  : — 

Boston 

(pop. 

560,892). 

Worcester 

(pop. 
118,421). 

Fall  River 

(pop. 
104,863). 

Lowell 

(pop. 

94,9(19). 

Lawrence 

(pop. 
62,559). 

Glasgow     . 

Liverpool   . 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Leeds 

Sheffield     . 

Belfast 

Bristol 

Edinburgh 

Dublin 

Bradford    . 

Nottingham 

£ 
39,753 
55,813 
29,326 
27,229 
15,340 
19,127 
20,856 
16,195 
15,259 
20,854 
11,415 
14,621 

£ 
408,300 
367,100 
291,500 
279,900 
229,900 
204,100 
187,200 
176,300 
169,800 
155,800 
150,000 
128,500 

£                £ 
267,000  ;  310,200 
240,100  ,  279,000 
190,700  i  221.500 
183,100  j  21230 
150,400  j  174,700 
133,500    155,100 
122,400     142,200 
115,300    134,000 
111,100    129,000 
101,900    118,400 
98,100     114,000 
84,000      97,600 

£ 

287,100 
258,100 
205,000 
196,800 
161,700 
143,500 
131,600 
124,000 
119,400 
109,500 
105,400 
90,300 

£ 
401,500 
361,100 
286.700 
275,300 
226,100 
200,700 
184,100 
173,400 
167,000 
153,200 
147,500 
126,400 

Small  Towns 

If  we  compare  towns  of  a  smaller  size,  the  same 
contrast  appears.  In  the  group  of  licence  towns  in 
Massachusetts  having  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  average  rate  of  duty  for  a  publican's  licence 
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is  £353,  or  sixteen  times  the  average  rate  charged  in 
similar  towns  in  this  country.  In  towns  having  from 
10,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  the  average  rate  of 
licence  duty  is  £305,  as  against  £19  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  seventeen  Massachusetts  towns,  having 
from  5000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  the  average  rate  is 
£320,  as  against  £17  in  towns  of  the  same  size  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Below  that  limit  the  contrast  is 
even  more  marked.  Thus,  in  fifteen  licence  towns  in 
Massachusetts  having  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants, 
the  average  licence  duty  paid  by  publicans  is  £290, 
as  against  £14  in  urban  districts  of  the  same  size  in 
the  United  Kingdom ;  while  in  thirty-one  Massa- 
chusetts towns  having  from  700  to  3000  inhabitants 
the  rate  of  duty  is  actually  £278,  or  more  than  twenty  - 
one  times  the  average  rate  charged  in  similar  urban 
districts  in  this  country.  Naturally,  the  ratio  of 
licences  to  population  is  lower  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  this  is  due  only  in  part 
to  the  high  rates  of  licence  duty  charged,  chief 
reliance  being  placed  upon  the  statutory  limitation 
which  restricts  the  number  of  licences  (all  kinds)  to 
one  for  every  1000  inhabitants.  Certainly  the  high 
rate  of  taxation  is  not  found  to  be  prohibitive.  The 
licence  duties  are  readily  paid,  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed,1 there  is  "not  much  complaint  of  the  size  of 
the  tax."  Of  course,  there  are  grumblers,  but  "  almost 
always  we  hear  of  an  excess  of  applicants." 

1  Letter   from   the    Secretary   of    the    Massachusetts   Total   Abstinence 
Society. 
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The  following  tables  give  summarised  particulars 
of  the  rate  of  licence  duty,  number  of  licences, 
and  proceeds  of  the  duties  in  various  grades  of 
small    towns   in   Massachusetts   and    in    the   United 


Kingdom 


Massachusetts 


Population  Groups 
(Urban  only). 

Average  Kate  of 
Licence  Duty 
(Publicans). 

No.  of 
Public-Houses            Pr°c^'ls 
per  1000  of             fer  I000  of 
Population.             Population. 

20,000-30,000 

10,000-20,000 

5,000-10,000 

3,000-5,000 

Under  3,000  . 

£353 
305 
320 
290 
278 

0-90 
095 
0-84 
0-79 
0-85 

£319 
289 
271 
237 
224 

United  Kingdom 


Population  Groups 
(Urban  only). 

Average  Rate  of 
Licence  Duty 
(Publicans). 

No.  of 

Public-Houses 

per  1000  of 

Population. 

Proceeds 
per  1000  of 
Population. 

20,000-30,000 

10,000-20,000 

5,000-10,000 

3,000-5,000 

Under  3,000    . 

£22 
19 
17 
14 
13 

2-03 
2-32 
3  03 
4-22 
534 

£44 
45 
52 
59 
69 

The  figures  are  certainly  impressive.  They  show 
that,  despite  the  much  smaller  number  of  licences 
taken  out  in  the  Massachusetts  towns,  the  revenue 
per  1000  of  the  population  is  from  three  to  seven 
times  as  much    as  is    received  in  similar   groups  of 
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towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  these  high  licence  duties  in  no  way 
absolve  the  American  publican  from  payment  of  his 
share  of  ordinary  State  and  local  taxation.  They  are 
special  and  independent  taxes  which  he  pays  over 
and  above  his  ordinary  taxes.  In  this  respect  he 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  English 
publican.  In  the  United  States  the  basis  for  local 
and  State  taxation  is  real  estate  and  personal  property. 
The  Federal  taxation  takes  the  form  of  special  excise 
taxes  and  customs  duties.  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  tax  levied  on  all  real  estate  and  personal 
property  is  also  levied  upon  all  incomes  over  a  certain 
amount,  when  derived  from  a  profession,  trade,  or 
employment.  In  Boston,  where  the  assessments  are 
said  to  be  high,  the  rate  of  tax  on  real  estate  and 
personal  property  is  $15'20  (£3:3:4)  per  $1000 
(£20 0).1  This  is  practically  the  same  rate  as  is 
charged  in  New  York  city.  As  applied  to  real  estate 
it  includes  all  land  and  the  buildings  erected  on  the 
same.  As  applied  to  personal  estate  it  includes  al] 
goods,  chattels,2  money  and  effects  wherever  located  ; 
money  at  interest  and  debts  due,  public  stocks, 
securities,  etc.     It  also  applies  to  the  income  from  an 


1  This  rate  is  assigned  to  State,  county,  and  city  purposes  in  the  following 
proportions:  State  tax,  $1'27  ;  county  tax,  90  cents;  city  tax,  $13 '03. 
Of  the  city  rate  $2'94  (12s.  3d.)  is  appropriated  to  public  school  expendi- 
ture. 

2  The  following  forms  of  personal  property  are  exempt  from  taxation  : 
the  wearing  apparel  and  farming  utensils  of  every  person  ;  his  household 
furniture  not  exceeding  $1000  (£200)  in  value  ;  and  the  necessary  tools  of  a 
mechanic  not  exceeding  $300  (£60)  in  value. 
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annuity  and  the  execs.-,  above  $2000  (£400)  of  the 
income  from  a  profession,  trade,  or  employment.1 

A  brewer  in  Massachusetts,  therefore,  pays  on  ( I ) 
his  real  estate  ;  (2)  the  value  of  his  personal  property, 
including  stock,  plant,  machinery,  etc.;  and  (3)  all 
profits  exceeding  the  sum  of  £400  per  annum.  A 
publican  also  pays  on  (1.)  his  real  estate;  (2)  his 
personal  property,  including  fixtures,  stock,  etc.  ;  and 
(3)  all  profits  above  £400  per  annum.  Tn  other 
words,  he  is  treated  precisely  as  an  ordinary  tradesman 
is  treated,  except  that,  over  and  above  his  ordinary 
taxes,  he  pays  a  high  licence  duty  which  averages 
£324  in  the  State  as  a  whole  as  against  £21  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

So  far  as  the  interests  of  temperance  and  public 
order  are  concerned,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
general  results  of  the  high  licence  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts appear  to  be  satisfactory.  A  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  law,  made  by  one  of  the 
present  writers,  shows  that  the  State  is  comparatively 
free  from  that  "  underground  "  and  illicit  traffic  which 
has  disfigured  the  administration  of  the  liquor  laws  in 
Philadelphia  and  certain  other  towns.  This  conclu- 
sion is  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Total  Abstinence  Society,  who  testifies  that 
our  personal  impression  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
licence  duties  are  paid  and  of  the  comparative  freedom 
of  the  State  from  illicit  traffic  is  "  entirely  correct." 

1  In  addition  to  the  above  taxation,  a  poll  tax  of  two  dollars  (8s.  4d.)  is 
assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  above  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
whether  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an  alien. 
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Massachusetts,  in  short,  offers  us  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  a  system  which  adds  considerably  to  public- 
revenue  and,  at  the  same  time,  advances  the  interests 
of  temperance.  Under  the  system  of  licensing  there 
established  the  number  and  ratio  of  licences  have  been 
reduced  to  a  level  far  below  the  number  and  ratio 
formerly  in  force,  and  considerably  below  the  ratio  in 
this  country,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  revenue 
has  been  increased  by  nearly  190  per  cent.  Its 
importance  as  an  object-lesson  for  this  country  is 
made  plain  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  Massachusetts 
rates  of  licence  duty  and  the  Massachusetts  ratio  of 
licences  to  population  were  adopted  here,  no  fewer 
than  27,725  publicans'  licences  (or  nearly  one-half  of 
the  present  number)  would  disappear  from  the  urban 
districts  alone,  while  the  revenue  from  publicans' 
licences  would  be  increased  by  nearly  £8,500,000  per 
annum. 

State  of  New  York 

Population  No.  of  Persons 

(1900)  per  Square  Mile. 

7,268,894 153 

New  York  State,  which  has  the  largest  population 
of  any  State  in  the  Union,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
distinctively  urban  States.  No  less  than  71  per 
cent  of  the  population  live  in  places  having  more 
than  4000  inhabitants,  as  against  37  per  cent 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Of  its  incorpor- 
ated towns  and  cities,  forty  have  upwards  of  10,000 
inhabitants.     Of  these — 
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i<>  have  from  10,000  to    20,000  inhal 


-l 

)5 

.,   20,000  „  50,000 

3 

11 

„   50,000  „  100,000 

2 

?> 

„  100,000  „  200,000 

1 

baa 

350,000 

1 

11 

3,437,000 

taut.-. 


The  State  is  divided  into  counties,  which  are 
subdivided  into  towns !  and  cities.  Cities  and 
villages  are  incorporated,  the  former  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  'towns'  from  which  they  are  taken, 
while  the  latter  remain  in  the  '  towns '  and  form 
component  parts  of  them,  or  are  co-extensive  with 
them. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  '  Raines '  law  in 
1896,  the  excise  system  in  New  York  State  was 
unsatisfactory,  and,  in  the  eighties  especially,  viola- 
tions of  the  law  were  frequent  and  serious.  The 
licensing  authority  was  composed  of  a  Board  of  Excise 
Commissioners  who,  in  towns,  were  elected  at  the 
annual  town  meeting,  and  in  cities  were  nominated 
by  the  mayor.  The  Act  of  1857,  which  was  the  law 
in  force  prior  to  1892,  contained  some  admirable 
provisions  which,  however,  were  largely  disregarded. 
Licences  were  issued  without  regard  to  public  wants 
or  to  the  character  of  the  persons  licensed,  the 
political  influence  of  the  trade  being  so  great  that 
applications  were  readily  granted.  The  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Church  Temperance  Society,  writing 
of  the  Excise  Commissioners  who  held  office  in  that 
city  in   1883,  says:    "Their  knowledge    of  law  was 

1  Or  townships. 
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small,  their  sense  of  right  dim  ;  and  their  sympathy- 
was  evidently  with  the  law  breakers."  1 

The  licence  duties  were  very  low,  for,  although 
the  law  gave  discretionary  power  to  the  Excise 
Commissioners  to  charge  a  publican  from  £15  to  £50, 
that  discretion,  in  the  early  eighties,  was  uniformly 
held  to  mean  the  minimum  duty  of  £15,  which 
accordingly  was  the  sum  charged  in  New  York  city. 
The  number  of  licences  issued  was  consequently  large 
and  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  public  need.  In 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1882,  no  fewer  than  8541 
'  on '  licences  (including  50  hotels,  4769  ordinary 
saloons  and  3722  beer-saloons)  were  granted  in  New 
York  city,  making  6*74  'on'  licences  for  every 
1000  persons  of  the  population.  The  Police  Com- 
missioners of  the  city,  in  a  special  memorandum 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  a  citizens'  committee, 
under  date  of  April  9,  1883,  urged  that  the 
principal  difficulties  in  enforcing  the  law  related,  first, 
to  the  arrest  of  offenders ;  second,  to  the  proof  of 
the  offence ;  and,  third,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
punishment  inflicted ;  and  added  :  "  Any  new  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  should  be  framed  with  the  idea 
of  making  the  licensed  liquor  dealers  themselves  the 
most  interested,  active,  and  efficient  agents  in  the 
prevention  of  the  unlicensed  traffic.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  much  higher  licence  fee  than 
any  now  required  in  this  State.  A  man  who  has 
paid  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  selling  liquor  himself 

1  Graham,  New  York  City  and  its  Masters  (1S87),  p.  40. 
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will  sec  to  it  that  others  <1<>  not  sell  unless  they  have 
paid  also.     Under  such  a  system  every  licensed  seller 

becomes  an  assistant  to  the  police  in  breaking  up  un- 
licensed drinking  places."  In  the  same  year  the  New 
York  Church  Temperance  Society,  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  saloons  were  "  a  danger  to  the  city," 
proposed  to  increase  the  licence  duty  to  a  minimum 
of  £100,  which  sum,  they  held,  even  if  it  diminished 
the  number  of  saloons  by  75  per  cent,  "would  yet 
double  the  revenue  received  from  licences  by  the  city." 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  in  this  direction  until 
1887,  when  a  new  Board  of  Excise  Commissioners, 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  existing 
number  of  licences  was  "  wholly  inconsistent  with  a 
high  degree  of  public  morality  and  safety "  and 
"  directly  conducive  to  poverty,  wickedness,  and 
crime  "  ;  and  that,  "  despite  the  stringent  rules  adopted 
by  this  Board  regarding  the  opening  of  new  places, 
and  despite  our  persistent  refusal  to  grant  such 
licences,  save  where  there  is  a  clearly  defined  need, 
the  pressure  upon  the  Commissioners  to  increase  the 
number  of  drinking  places  is  increasing,  and  well 
nigh  intolerable,"  decided  that  on  and  after  February 
15,  1887,  'on'  licences  should  be  regraded  and  the 
duties  increased  as  under  : — 

Licence  to  sell  spirits,  beer,  and  wine  for  '  on  '  consumption  .     £40 
Licence  to  sell  beer  and  wine  for  'on'  consumption  .  .         10 

Licence  to  sell  beer  only  for  '  on  '  consumption  ...  6 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  new  rule  of  the  Excise  Board  that 
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no  new  licence  for  a  bar-room  was  to  be  issued  except 
on  the  surrender  of  an  old  one,1  appears  to  have  had 
a  definite  effect  upon  the  number  of  licences ;  for, 
while  in  the  year  ended  April  30,  1886,  the  number 
of  'on'  licences  (i.e.  public-houses,  hotels,  and  beer- 
houses) had  been  9056,  or  6*51  per  1000  of  the 
population,  by  1888  the  number  had  fallen  to  7649, 
or  5*26  per  1000  of  the  population. 

Except  for  the  passing  of  the  Consolidating  Act 
of  1892,  which  graded  the  licences  into  six  classes, 
no  further  important  change  seems  to  have  been 
made  until  the  end  of  1895,  when  the  Board  of  Excise 
of  the  city  resolved — 

"  That  in  order  to  further  regulate  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  increase  the  revenues 
from  which  the  poor  and  unfortunate  in  our  institu- 
tions are  largely  supported,  the  fees  for  renewal  of 
licences  expiring  after  January  21,  1896,  and  the 
fees  for  licences  issued  upon  applications  made  after 
this  date,  January  7,  1896,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  increased  to  and  fixed  at  the  highest  limit 
allowed  by  law,  namely  : — 

Hotel  licence  .  .  .     (now  $300  and  $500),  $500  [£100]. 

Saloon  liquor  licence         .  .  .    (now  $200),  $250  [£50]. 


Saloon,  ale  and  beer  licence 
Storekeeper's  licence 
Druggist's  licence 
Additional  licence    . 
Transfer  or  assignment 


(now  $50),  $75     [£15]. 
(now  $200),  $250  [£50]. 

(now  $20),  $20    [£4]. 
(now  $150),  $150  [£30]. 

(now  $20),  $30     [£6]. 


1  This  rule  naturally  led  to  a  progressive  diminution  of  beer-houses, 
which  acquired  a  distinct  value  for  '  surrender '  purposes,  the  new  licences 
taken  out  being  invariably  '  full '  licences. 
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"  Provided  that  the  licence  fee  for  a  restaurant  where 
•  strong  or  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  ale,  or  beer  shall 
he  sold  only  to  he  drunk  upon  the  licensed  premises 
when  served  at  table  with  food,'  now  $100,  shall  be 
fixed  at  $150  (£30).'" 

The  new  scale  of  duties  had,  however,  hardly 
begun  to  take  effect  before  it  was  annulled  by  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  high  licence  under  the 
so-called  '  Raines '  law. 

The  '  Raines  '  Law 

The  Liquor  Tax  ('  Raines  ')  Law  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  one  of  high  licence  and  local  option.  It 
was  passed  in  March  1896,  and  came  into  force  on 
May  1st  of  the  same  year.  Substantial  amendments 
to  the  law  were  made  in  1897,  and  other  amendments 
have  been  made  in  each  succeeding  year,  writh  the 
exception  of  1902.2  The  law  deals  only  with 
quantities  of  less  than  five  gallons  of  liquor,  a  term 
which,  as  here  used,  includes  spirits,  wine,  and  beer. 
It  involved  "  a  new  and  radical  departure  from  the 
principle  of  local  control "  which  for  over  three  hundred 
years  had  largely  governed  the  treatment  of  the 
question  in  the  State  of  New  York.3  It  abolished  all 
local  boards  having  jurisdiction  to  issue  licences  for 

1  Report  of  the  Board  of  Excise  of  the  City  of  New  York,  p.  9.  See  also 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  pp.  19-20. 

2  The  most  recent  amendments  are  embodied  in  chap.  104,  chap.  677, 
chap.  678,  chap.  679,  chap.  690,  and  chap.  698  of  the  Laws  of  1905  ;  also 
Supplemental  Act,  chap.  697  of  the  Laws  of  1905. 

3  First  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  p.  32. 
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the  sale  of  liquor,  and  placed  the  whole  matter  under 
State  supervision.  At  the  head  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  placed  a  State  Commissioner  of  Excise, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Commissioner 
is  invested  with  large  powers,  and  holds  office  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  He  appoints  the  whole  of  his 
administrative  staff,  whose  number  and  salaries  are, 
however,  fixed  by  the  Act.  All  officers  appointed  by 
the  State  Commissioner  may  be  removed  by  him.1 

The  excise  liquor  tax  certificates  are  of  six  grades, 
as  follows  : — 

Subdivision  1. — For  consumption  on  the  premises,  whether  in 

hotel,  restaurant,  saloon,  club,  store,  or  other  place. 
Subdivision  2. — For  consumption  off  the  premises  in  quantities  of 

less  than  five  gallons. 
Subdivision  3. — For  sale  by  a  duly  licensed  pharmacist  upon  the 

written  prescription  of  a  regularly  licensed  physician. 
Subdivision  4. — For  sale  upon  any  railway  car,   steamboat,   or 

vessel. 
Subdivision  5. — For  a  vehicle  employed  in  the  delivery  of  malt 

liquors  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  three  gallons  nor  more 


1  "  The  Liquor  Tax  Law  of  New  York  affords  the  most  complete  example 
of  centralised  excise  administration  'for  revenue  only.'  It  employs  both 
the  principal  plans  of  centralisation,  viz.  direct  administration  by  centrally 
appointed  officers,  and  summary  powers  of  discipline  over  local  officers. 
The  law  cannot  pretend  to  the  simplicity  of  a  mere  act  of  taxation,  for  it 
abounds  in  restrictions  and  precepts  ;  but  its  restrictions,  so  far  as  they 
involve  conditions  precedent,  are  conclusively  defined  by  the  legislature, 
leaving  nothing  to  administrative  discretion  ;  and  its  precepts,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  are  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  local  police.  There  is  left  the  well-defined  field  of  revenue 
administration,  limited  almost  exclusively  to  ministerial  functions.  This 
branch  of  administration  is  centralised  and  forms  the  characteristic  ad- 
ministrative feature  of  the  law."  (Sites,  Centralised  Administration  of 
Liquor  Laws,  p.  26.) 

VOL.  I  2  A 
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than  five  gallons,  owned  by  bottlert  of  mall  Liquors  holding 
a  certificate  andei  Subdivision  2. 
SuIk] i vision  6. — For  sale  of  alcohol  for  mechanical,  medicinal,  oi 
scientific  purposes,  in  quantities   of  Lest  than   five  gallons, 

between  the  Lours  of  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  by  dealers  who 
neither  keep  nor  sell  any  liquors  of  any  kind  other  than 
alcohoL 

The  provisions  of  the  State  law  do  not  apply  to 
breweries,  distilleries,  wholesalers,  and  rectifiers,  when 
they  confine  their  sales  to  quantities  of  five  gallons 
and  upwards.  A  licence  to  sell  for  '  on  '  consumption 
under  Subdivision  1  carries  the  right  to  sell  in  bottles 
or  jugs  for  'off'  consumption.  A  publican  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect  in  the  same  position  as  an  English 
publican,  except  that  he  is  limited  to  sales  of  les.^ 
than  five  gallons,  whereas  an  English  publican  may 
sell  in  any  quantity  to  persons  other  than  liquor 
sellers.  Licences  are  issued  in  New  York  City, 
Buffalo,  and  Rochester  by  Special  Deputy  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  State  they 
are  issued  by  county  treasurers. 

Subject  to  the  adoption  by  any  place  (not  a 
'  city ' x)  of  local  veto,  no  limit  is  put  upon  the 
number  of  licences  of  any  class  that  shall  be  issued, 
reliance  being  apparently  chiefly  placed  upon  the 
amount  of  the  excise  tax  to  furnish  the  needful 
check.  Any  one  desiring  to  obtain  a  licence  must 
submit  a  signed  and  sworn  statement  to  the  county 
treasurer  or  official  deputy  commissioner,  in  which 
shall  be    stated,  among  other  matters,  the  facts  as 

1  The  local  option  clauses  do  not  apply  to  'cities.'     See  footnote,  p.  357. 
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to  his  citizenship,  the  premises  to  be  used,  and  the 
specific  location  of  the  bar.  He  must  also  furnish 
specific  evidence  as  to  his  character  and  fitness.  He 
has  further  to  state  how  many  buildings  occupied 
exclusively  as  dwellings  there  are  within  200  feet  of 
the  premises  where  the  traffic  in  liquors  is  intended 
to  be  carried  on,  and  whether  the  applicant  intends 
to  traffic  in  liquors  in  any  building  which  is  on  the 
same  street  or  avenue  as,  and  within  200  feet  of,  a 
church  or  schoolhouse.1  He  has  also  to  file  a  consent 
in  writing  that  such  traffic  in  liquors  may  be  carried 
on  in  such  premises,  executed  by  the  owner  of  the 
premises,  except  in  cases  where  such  traffic  was 
carried  on  in  the  same  premises  on  the  23rd  day  of 
March  1896.  When  the  premises  proposed  to  be 
licensed  are  within  200  feet  of  a  building  or  buildings 
occupied  exclusively  as  a  dwelling,  he  has  also  to  file 
a  consent  in  writing  executed  by  the  owner  or  owners 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  such 
dwellings  (unless  the  premises  were  already  licensed 
on  the  23rd  day  of  March  1896).  The  law  imposes 
certain  prohibitions,  both  as  to  the  persons  who  may 
be  licensed  and  the  premises  for  which  a  licence  is 
desired. 

1  Section  24  of  the  Act  forbids  the  traffic  to  be  carried  on  in  any  building 
or  place  which  shall  be  on  the  same  street  or  avenue  as,  and  within  200  feet 
of,  a  schoolhouse,  if  licensed  after  March  23,  1896.  The  same  prohibition 
applies  to  premises  situated  within  200  feet  of  a  church,  unless  there  be 
obtained  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  association  or  society  using  such 
building  as  a  church. 
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Power  to  revoke  or  cancel  Certificates 

Certificates  may  be  revoked  and  cancelled  at  any 
time  after  issue  if  false  statements  have  been  made 
by  the  applicant,  or  if  any  provision  of  the  Act  is 
violated  by  the  holder  of  said  certificate  or  by  his 
agent,  servant,  bar-tender,  or  any  person  whomsoever 
in  charge  of  said  premises,  or  if  the  holder  of  said 
certificate  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Act  at  any  place.  An  order  revoking  the  certificate 
may  be  obtained  on  the  application  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Excise,  or  of  the  Deputy  State 
Commissioner,  or  of  any  taxpayer  of  the  city,  village, 
or  town  for  which  such  a  liquor  tax  certificate  was 
issued,  on  presentation  of  a  verified  petition  to  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  or  the  county  judge  of 
the  county.  Such  petition  is  required  to  state  the 
facts  upon  which  the  application  is  based.  Upon  the 
presentation  of  the  petition,  the  court  grants  an 
order  requiring  the  holder  of  such  certificate  to 
show  cause  why  the  certificate  shall  not  be  revoked. 
If  no  answer  is  made  on  the  day  specified,  the 
certificate  may  at  once  be  revoked  and  cancelled. 
If,  after  reply  by  the  holder  of  the  certificate, 
the  court  holds  that  any  of  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  petition  have  been  established,  the  certificate  is 
cancelled. 
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Power  of  Local  Option 


1 1 


A  power  of  local  option  is  granted  in  '  towns 
only,  provided  the  electors  of  the  town,  to  the  number 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  previous 
general  election,  shall  request  such  submission  by 
written  petition.  No  such  power  is  granted  in 
'  cities,' 2  which  comprise  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State.  The  questions  voted 
on  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Selling  liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  where  sold. 

2.  Selling  liquor  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  where  sold. 

3.  Sales  by  druggists  on  a  physician's  prescription. 

4.  Selling  liquor  by  hotel-keepers  exclusively.     This  last  only  if 

a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  first  question  are  in  the 
negative. 

The  result  of  this  provision  is  that  some  311 
'  towns,'  comprising  an  aggregate  population  of 
527,000  persons,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  are  under  "  no  licence  "  ;  while  231 
others,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  470,000 
persons,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State,  are  under  "  partial  licence."  The  remainder, 
representing  over  18  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  State,  have  adopted  "  full "  licence.  The  position 
in  the  State  is  therefore  as  under  : — 

1  These  so-called  'towns'  correspond  to  our  villages  and  small  urban 
districts.  They  are  largely  rural  in  character  and  have  but  small  popula- 
tions. More  than  one-half  of  them  have  less  than  2000  inhabitants,  and 
only  9  per  cent  have  5000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 

a  Technically  the  word  'city'  in  the  United  States  implies  "a  munici- 
pality of  the  first  class,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  created  by 
charter.     The  requisite  number  of  inhabitants  varies  from  1000  upwards." 
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Aggregate 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Total  Population 

of  State. 

7-2 

65 

18-4 

•3 

67-6 

1000 

Towns  under  "  no  licence  "  . 
„  „  "partial  licence 
„  „  "  full  licence "  . 
„       not  stated  .... 

Cities  (no  option) 

527,424 

470,111 

1,338,348 

20,477 

4,912,534 

Total 

7,268,894 

Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State  are  therefore  under  "full"  licence,  in  addition 
to  6  per  cent  that  are  under  "  partial "  licence. 

Rate  of  Licence  Duty 

Under  the  '  Raines '  law  all  places  where  alcoholic 
liquor  is  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises  are 
treated  alike,  and  pay  the  same  licence  duty  or  tax. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  beer  saloons,  clubs, 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  ordinary  public-houses.  All 
are  required  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  licence  duty. 
The  scale  of  duty  is  graded  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  a  town  or  city,  and  the  amount  of  duty  is  the 
same  for  all  saloons  in  a  town,  regardless  of  the  size 
or  location  of  the  premises.  The  scale  as  fixed  in 
1896  was  as  follows  : — 


[Table 
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City,  Town,  or  Village  having  a  Population  of 

Amount  of 
Licence  Duty. 

1,500,000  or  more 
Less  than  1,500,000  but  more  than  500,000 
„             500,000         „          „           50,000 
„                50,000          „          „           10,000 
„                10,000          „          „             5,000 
„                  5,000         „          „              1,200 
„                  1,200 

£160 
130 
100 

70 
60 
40 
20 

In  addition  to  the  above,  every  liquor  seller  was 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  licence  tax  of  £5.  The 
extent  of  the  increase  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
maximum  sums  previously  paid  by  publicans  in  the 
six  principal  cities  of  the  State  with  the  uniform  sums 
imposed  by  the  new  law. 


Maximum 

Licence  Tax 

City. 

Licence  Tax 

imposed  by  the 

imposed  in 

'  Raines '  Law 

1895-96.1 

(1896-97).1 

New  York 

£50 

£160 

Brooklyn   . 

40 

130 

Buffalo       . 

25 

100 

Rochester  . 

25 

100 

Syracuse    . 

40 

100 

Albany 

40 

100 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that,  taking  the  highest 
sums  previously  paid,  the  new  licence  taxes  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  from  150  to  300  per  cent. 


1  These    sums  do  not   include   the  Federal   tax   of  £5   imposed  on   all 
publicans  in  the  United  States. 
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Effkct  in  reducing  Licences 

The  effect  of  this  great  increase  in  taxation  upon 
the  number  of  licences  taken  out  was  much  less 
marked.  Unfortunately,  the  official  reports  do  not 
give  separate  figures  for  each  class  of  licence,  and, 
consequently,  comparison  is  possible  only  between 
the  total  number  of  licences  of  all  kinds  taken  out  in 
the  State  in  the  different  years.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  licence  duties  for  all  kinds  of  licences  were 
substantially  increased,  the  aggregate  figures  suffice 
to  give  a  broad  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  new 
duties.1 


No.  of  Licences 

issued  1895-96 

(Old  Law). 

No.  of  Certificates  in  Force 
under  New  Law. 

April  30,            April  30. 
1897.                  1898. 

State  of  New  York 

33,437  - 

26,849            27,478 

These  figures  point  to  a  reduction  of  6588  licences 
(all  kinds)  in  the  first  year,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
actual  reduction  was  much  less  than  is  here  indicated. 
The  figures  for  the  year  1895-96  apparently  include 
all  the  licences  issued  during  that  year,  whereas  the 
figures  for  1896-97  represent  only  the  licences  actually 
in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  do  not  include 

1  The  figures  quoted  are  taken  from  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  (ht 
State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  pp.  596-597. 

2  Including  180  issued  to  steamboats,  cars,  etc.,  by  State  Commissioner. 
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those  taken  out  for  a  part  of  the  year  and  subse- 
quently surrendered.1  A  clearer  indication  of  the 
effect  of  the  new  law  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
number  of  licences  issued  during  each  year  in  the  six 
principal  cities 2 : — 


City. 

Licences 

granted 

1895-96 

(Old  Law). 

T  ,    ,  ..                Certificates 
Inhabitants    ;         issued 

to  each              1896-97 
Licence.           (New  La< 

Inhabitants 

to  each 

Licence. 

New  York 
Brooklyn  . 
Buffalo 
Bochester 
Albany . 
Syracuse 

8906 

4702 

2418 

669 

744 

706 

202 
203 
115 
216 
130 
130 

7927 

4025 

1885 

596 

559 

515 

227 
237 
147 
243 
173 
178 

These  figures  show  a  reduction  in  licences  ranging 
from  11  per  cent  in  New  York,  and  14  per  cent  in 
Brooklyn,  to  22  per  cent  in  Buffalo,  and  25  per  cent 
in  Albany.  That  the  reduction  was  not  more  marked 
in  New  York  city  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
lucrativeness  of  the  traffic  and  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  increased  taxation  did  not  exhaust 
the  taxable  capacity  of  the  trade.  This  was  con- 
clusively proved  seven  years  later,  when  the  licence 
taxes  were  still  further  increased.  So  far  as  the  '  on ' 
licences  were  concerned,  the  increased  taxation  chiefly 

1  If  the  whole  of  the  licence  certificates  issued  during  1896-97  be  com- 
pared with  the  licences  issued  during  1895-96,  the  actual  reduction  would 
appear  to  be  about  one -half  of  that  shown  above.  See  The  Temperance 
Problem  and  Social  Reform  (7th  and  subsequent  editions),  p.  378.  See  also 
The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects  (2nd  ed. ),  p.  411. 

2  The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects  (2nd  ed.),  p.  407.  Cf. 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  p.  684. 
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affected  the  small  beer  saloons,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  stamped  out.  In  New  York  city  alone  some 
400  of  these  small  beer  saloons  found  themsel  ve- 
il liable  to  pay  the  "  sixteen-fold  increase  of  the  tax." 
These  shops  were  scattered  through  the  tenement 
districts,  where  they  carried  on  a  more  or  less  pre- 
carious business.1 

Financial  Results 

The  financial  results  were  much  more  substantial 
and  direct,  resulting  in  a  single  year  in  an  aggregate 
increase  of  revenue  for  the  State  of  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  following  figures 
show  the  net  revenue  received  for  liquor  licences  (all 
kinds)  in  the  State  in  (a)  the  last  year  of  the  old  law, 
and  (6)  each  of  the  first  three  years  under  the  new 
law  2  : — 

Year  ending  April  30.  Net  Receipts. 

Old  Law— 

1896 £584,254 

New  Law — 

1897 .  2,133,149 

1898 2,327,658 

1899 2,329,791 

1  The  extent  to  which  the  poorer  districts  in  New  York  city  were 
utiected  by  the  Act  is  indicated  in  the  report  of  a  special  investigation  made 
by  the  "  Committee  of  Fifty  "  in  a  down-town  district  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  100,000,  and  comprising  a  German,  a  Jewish,  and  an  Italian 
quarter.  The  report  showed  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Act,  106  inhabitants 
had  been  added  to  each  liquor  shop  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  40  in  the 
German,  and  39  "7  in  the  Italian,  or  an  average  of  63 '5  inhabitants  per 
licence  for  the  whole  area  covered.  See  The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legisla- 
tive Aspects  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  385-389. 

3  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  pp.  59S-599. 
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The  actual  increase  in  liquor  licence  revenue  in  the 
State  in  the  first  year  was  thus  £1,548,895,  an 
advance  that  was  subsequently  fully  maintained.  Of 
the  total  sum,  one  -  third  was  appropriated  by  the 
State  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  retained  by 
the  cities  and  towns.1 

Receipts  in  the  Cities 

The  financial  results  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
State  were  equally  marked,  representing,  as  shown 
below,  an  annual  increase  in  revenue  of  from  175  to 
363  per  cent : — 


City. 

Net  Receipts  from  Liquor  Licences. 

1895-96 
(Old  Law). 

1896-97 
(New  Law). 

Increase. 

New  York  2    . 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

£211,203 
119,823 

55,838 

£978,881 
415,959 
153,955 

£767,678 

296,136 

98,117 

Summary  of  Results  up  to  April  30,  1902 

Reviewing  the  results  of  the  '  Raines '  law  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  year  of  its  operation,  a  year  prior  to 
a  further  increase  of  the  licence  taxes,  the  State 
Commissioner  said  : — 

1  The  sums  shown  above  do  not  include  the  proceeds  of  the  licence  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  represented  a  further  annual 
sum  of  £180,000. 

2  Former  city.     Greater  New  York  was  not  created  until  1898. 
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"  During  the  Last  year  of  the  old  hivv  prior  to  189<i. 
the  number  of  liquor  licences  granted  in  the  State  was 
33,437.  On  the  30th  of  April,  L902,  the  number  of 
liquor  tax  certificates  in  force  in  the  State  was  27, 1 5  J , 
a  reduction  of  G286,  or  more  than  18  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  places  authorised  to  sell  liquor. 

"  Had  licences  increased  in  number  in  proportion 
with  the  increase  of  population  during  the  same 
period,  there  would  have  been  over  37,600  in  1902 
instead  of  27,151  ;  thus  benefiting  the  State  by  a 
reduction  under  the  present  conditions  as  compared 
with  the  former  ones  of  more  than  10,400  place- 
selling  liquor. 

"  During  the  last  year  of  the  old  law,  there  was  col- 
lected for  liquor  licences  the  gross  sum  of  S3, 172,3  76  '5  9 
[£634,475].  During  the  excise  year  ending  April 
30,  1902,  under  the  Liquor  Law  Tax,  there  was 
collected  for  liquor  tax  certificates  the  gross  sum  of 
$12, 456, 926-13  [£2,491,385],  an  increase  of  revenue 
of  $9,284,549-55  [£1,856,910],  or  nearly  300  per 
cent. 

"  Under  the  old  law  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
sum  of  $3,172,376-59  was  $252,78277  [£50,556],  or 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  sum  total.  Under  the  Liquor 
Tax  Law,  the  expense  of  collecting  the  sum  of 
$12,456,926-13  was  8129,991-91  [£25,998],  or  only 
1'04  per  cent  of  the  sum  total. 

"  Had  the  expense  of  collection  been  the  same  as 
under  the  old  law  it  would  have  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $996,554  [£199,311],  thus  showing  an  annual 
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saving  under  present  conditions  of  over  $866,000 
[£173,200].   .  .   . 

"  From  the  time  the  Liquor  Tax  Law  went  into 
effect  [i.e.  May  1896]  to  September  30,  1902,  the 
Department  of  Excise  has  collected  the  gross  sum  of 
$86,115,794  [£17,223,159],  at  a  total  expense  of  less 
than  $905,483  [£181,097];  has  conducted  nearly 
1 800  legal  actions  and  proceedings  to  a  successful 
termination,  and  has,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
established  and  enforced  the  Liquor  Tax  Law. 

"  Under  the  conditions  of  the  law  as  it  existed 
prior  to  March  23,  1896,  the  collections  of  licence 
fees  for  seven  years  would  have  been  only  $22,000,000 
[£4,400,000],  while  the  expense  of  collection  would 
have  been  nearly  or  quite  the  same  as  it  has  cost  to 
collect  almost  four  times  as  much  under  the  Liquor 
Tax  Law."  * 

Further  Increase  of  the  Duties 

The  scale  of  licence  duties  fixed  by  the  law  of 
1896  continued  in  force  until  April  1903,  when  an 
Amending  Act  (Cap.  115)  was  passed,  which  increased 
the  duties  by  no  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  provided 
that  thereafter  one-half  instead  of  one-third  of  the 
revenue  therefrom  should  go  into  the  State  Treasury, 
the  remaining  one-half  being  appropriated  to  the 
towns  and  cities. 

The  primary  object  of  the  increase,  as  also  of  the 

1  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Excise,  pp.  140-141. 
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change  is  the  allocation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duties, 

was  to  get  rid  of  State  taxes  on  local  real  estate  and 
personalty  ;  and  a  widespread  conviction  that  the 
liquor  trade  was,  even  under  the  revised  scale  of  taxes 
enacted  in  189G,  still  under-taxed,  made  the  experi- 
ment easy  of  accomplishment.  The  result  showed 
conclusively  that  the  belief  in  the  greater  taxable 
capacity  of  the  liquor  trade  was  well  founded.  The 
sudden  and  substantial  increase  of  the  licence  duties 
had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  number  of  licence 
certificates  taken  out,  whereas  the  net  receipts  from 
the  licence  taxes  showed  an  increase  of  a  million 
sterling  (i.e.  from  about  £2,400,000  to  about 
£3,400,000).'  In  other  words,  while  the  number 
of  licences  declined  by  but  4  per  cent,  the  net 
receipts  from  licence  taxes  increased  by  42  per  cent. 

Effect  in  New  York  City 

The  significance  of  the  change  may  be  seen  by 
examining  the  effect  of  the  new  scale  of  taxation  in 
the  group  of  boroughs  comprising  Greater  New  York." 
The  following  tables,  for  the  materials  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Excise,3  show  the  number  of  licences   (all 

1  The  actual  net  receipts  in  the  year  ending  April  30,  1004,  were 
$16,960,506  [£3,392,101]. 

2  As  already  explained,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Excise  Law,  Greater  New 
York  is  divided  into  its  constituent  boroughs,  and  the  rate  of  licence  duty 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  municipalities  in  each  division  of  the  city.  In 
the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  comprising  the  former  city  of 
New  York,  the  maximum  charge  is  enforced. 

::  At  the  time  of  writing  the  figures  showing  the  financial  results  of  the 
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kinds),  and  the  net  receipts  of  the  licence  taxes,  in 
the  last  two  years  under  the  old  scale,  and  the  first 
two  years  under  the  new  scale  : — 


1.  Number  of  Licences  (All  Kinds). 


Borough. 

Population 
(1900). 

Old  Scale. 

No.  of  Liquor  Tax 
Certiorates  inForce. 

New  Scale. 

No.  of  Liquor  Tax 
Certificates  in  Force. 

April  30,   April  30, 
1902.         1903. 

April  30, 
1904. 

April  30, 
1905. 

Manhattan  and  the 

Bronx. 
Brooklyn 
Queen's 
Richmond     . 

2,050,600 

1,166,582 

67,021 

152,999 

7,254 

3,769 
1,200 

444 

7,286 

3,852 

1,252 

430 

6,917 

3,591 
1,188 

421 

6,930 

3,640 

1,224 
417 

Total,  Greater  New 
York 

3,437,202    12,667 

12,820 

12,117 

12,211 

2.  Net  Revenue  from  Licences  (All  Kinds)1 


Borough. 

Population 
(1900). 

Old  Scale. 

New  Scale. 

Year  ending 
April  30, 

1902. 

Year  ending  I  Year  ending 

April  30,     1      April  30, 

1903.                  1904. 

Year  ending 

April  30, 

1905. 

Manhattan  and 

the  Bronx. 
Brooklyn 
Queen's    . 
Richmond 

2,050,600 

1,166,582 

67,021 

152,999 

£1,044,501 

453,087 
58,386 
22,524 

£1,050,937  J£l,489, 661 

465,847 :       653,036 
59,534          84,535 
22,055          31,773 

£1,489,995 

657,763 
S6,321 
31,146 

Total,     Greater 
New  York 

3,437,202 

£1,578,498 

£1,598,373  i£2,259,005 

£2,265,225 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  new  scale  of 
taxation  in  Greater  New  York  was  practically  identical 

new  law  have  not  been  officially  published  ;  those  given  above  and  in 
succeeding  pages  have  been  specially  furnished  to  the  present  writers  by 
the  Department  of  Excise  at  Albany,  N.Y. 

1  The  figures  do  not  include  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal  licence  taxes. 
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with  the  effect  produced  in  the  State  us  a  whole. 
While  the  number  of  licences  in  the  city  showed  a 
decline  of  just  over  5  per  cent,  the  receipts  from 
the  licence  tuxes  increased  by  over  41  per  cent. 

Comparison  with  the  United  Kingdom 

The  foregoing  figures  show  conclusively  that  the 
former  licence  duties,1  although  enormously  greater 
than  those  imposed  in  this  country,  were  far  from 
adequate,  and  the  slight  effect  produced  upon  the 
number  of  licences  by  the  50  per  cent  increase  in 
the  duties  is  proof  that  the  new  scale  does  not 
over -step  the  limits  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 
New  York  publican.  This  being  so,  it  will  be  useful 
to  compare  the  present  scale  of  publicans'  licence 
duties  in  that  State  with  similar  duties  in  this 
country.  This  is  done  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  rates  of  licence  duty  charged  in  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  New  York  State,  and  also 
those  charged  in  similar  towns  and  cities  in  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

1  Technically,  the  sum  paid  for  a  liquor  liceuce  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  a  'tax,'  but  as  it  is  practically  identical  in  character  with  the  licence 
duty  imposed  in  this  country,  it  may,  for  the  convenience  of  the  argument, 
be  referred  to  here  as  a  'duty.'  In  this  country  the  revenue  licence  can 
only  be  granted  on  production  of  a  magistrates'  certificate,  and  in  New 
York  State  the  payment  of  the  liquor  licence  tax  does  not  authorise  the  sale 
of  liquor  where  it  is  forbidden  by  local  enactment.  There,  as  here,  the 
excise  certificate  (or  licence)  is  primarily  a  receipt  for  a  payment  which  is 
obligatory  before  alcoholic  liquor  can  be  sold. 

[Table 


PLATE    XXVI. 

The  average  rates  of  licence  duty  in  the  State  of 

New   York   and   in   the    United    Kingdom   in   various 

population   groups. 
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City,  Borough,  Town,  or  Village 
having  a  Population  of 

State  of  New 
York. 

United  Kingdom. 

Rate  of  Licence 

Duty1 

(Publicans). 

Rate  of  Licence 

Duty  2 

(Publicans). 

1,500,000  and  over 

500,000-1,500,000       . 

50,000-500,000 

10,000-50,000  . 

5,000-10,000  . 

1,200-5,000     . 

Under  1,200  .... 

£245 

200 

155 

110 

95 

65 

35 

£37 

27 
25 
21 
17 
14 
11 

The  contrast  in  the  two  scales  is  remarkable.  In 
the  first  group  of  cities  (i.e.  those  having  1,500,000 
or  more  inhabitants)  the  New  York  rate  of  duty  is 
nearly  seven  times  as  much  as  the  average  duty 
charged  in  the  corresponding  city  here ;  in  the  next 
five  groups  the  New  York  rates  of  duty  are  from 
Jive  to  seven-and-a-half  times  as  much  as  the  average 
duties  charged  in  corresponding  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  while  in  the  very  smallest  places  (i.e.  those 
having  less  than  1200  inhabitants)  the  New  York  rate 
of  duty  is  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  duty 
charged  in  similar  places  in  this  country. 


Proceeds  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  New  York 

Rates 

We  may  make  the  difference  clearer  by  comparing 
the  present  yield  of  the  publicans'  licence  duties  in 

1  The  figures  include  the  Federal  tax  of  £5,  imposed  on  all  retail  spirit- 
sellers  in  the  United  States. 

2  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  rates  have  been  averaged  for 
each  group  of  towns. 

VOL.  I  2  B 
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tlie  United  Kingdom  with  the  revenue  that  would  be 
received  from  the  same  number  of  licciiec.--  at  the 
rates  charged  in  the  State  of  New  York  : — 


Population  Groups. 

No.  of 

Publicans' 
Licences 

(U.K.). 

Present  Proo-e<l- 

of  Duties. 

Annual  Revenue 
at  Rates  charged 

in  State  of  New 
York. 

Over  1,500,000   . 

500,000-1,500,000 

50,000-500,000 

10,000-50,000. 

5,000-10,000. 

1,200-5,000    . 

Under  1,200 

5,575 

4,375 

14,618 

17,719 

6,767 

7,915 

34,757 

91,726 

£205,445 
118,204 
305,626 
369,722 
116,629 
107,si'2 
383,483 

£1,365,875 

875,000 

2,265,790 

1,949,090 

642,865 

514,475 

1,216,495 

Total  . 

£1,666,931 

£8,829,590 

That  is  to  say,  the  public-houses  in  London,  instead  of 
yielding  only  £205,445  per  annum  to  public  revenue,1 
would  yield  £1,365,875,  or  nearly  seven  times  as 
much.  In  the  group  of  cities  having  from  500,000  to 
1,500,000  inhabitants,  the  revenue  each  year  would 
be  increased  by  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  ; 
while  in  the  towns  and  cities  having  from  50,000  to 
500,000  inhabitants,  the  annual  gain  in  revenue 
would  be  nearly  two  millions  sterling  (£1,900,164). 

The  total  annual  increase  in  revenue  in  the  country, 
as  a  whole,  would  be  upwards  of  £7,000,000.  It  is 
probable,  of  course,  that  the  actual  increase  in  revenue 
would  not  be  so  great  as  is  suggested  by  these  figures, 
inasmuch  as  an  approximation  to  the  New  York  scale 

1  At  present  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  are  assigned  to  the  Local  Taxation 
Account. 
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of  licence  taxation  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  licences  taken  out,  but 
even  so  the  gain  to  the  revenue  would  be  enormous.1 

Proceeds  per  1000  of  Population 

The  actual  measure  of  the  difference  in  the  two 
scales  of  taxation  is  more  accurately  suggested  if, 
ignoring  the  number  of  licences,  we  compare  the 
proceeds  of  the  public -house  duties  on  the  basis  of 
population.  This  is  done  in  the  following  table  which 
shows,  first,  the  present  proceeds  of  the  public-house 
licence  duties  in  various  population  groups  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  second,  the  revenue  that  would 
be  received  if  the  yield  of  the  duties  were  the  same 
per  1000  of  the  population  in  this  country  as  in 
similar  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  this  table  urban  districts  only  are  included  : — 

1  It  may  be  pointed  out  that,  despite  the  high  rates  of  licence  duty 
charged  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  ratio  of  '  on '  licences  to  population 
is  higher  there  than  in  this  country.  This  fact  is  further  evidence  of  the 
taxable  capacity  of  the  trade. 
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Population  Groups 
(Urban  only). 

Present  Proceeds  of 

Public-Home  Licence 

1  'ii  tics. 

(U.K.) 

I'pm  ceil     il  wi;  receiver] 

game  amount  per  1000 
of  Population  as  is 
received  in  similar 

Groups  in  the  Stat'-  oi 

.\.w  York. 

Over  1,500,000      . 
500,000-1,500,000 

50,000-500,000  . 

10,000-50,000     . 
5,000-10,000     . 
Under  5,000 

£205,445 
118,204 
365,626 
369,722 
116,629 
111,753 

£3,143,823 

1,384,522 

5,844,362 

3,766,801 

853,490 

639,346 

Total    . 

£1,287,379  J 

£15,532,344 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  the  urban  districts  alone,  the 
annual  increase  in  revenue  on  the  basis  shown  would 
amount  to  more  than  fourteen  millions  sterling.  It 
is  true  that,  in  addition  to  the  public-house  licences, 
there  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  large  number  of 
other  '  on  '  licences  (viz.  '  beer '  and  '  beer  and  wine ' 
licences),  whereas  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  York 
does  not  sanction  a  separate  beer-house  licence.  But 
while  this  is  so,  it  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  com- 
parison made  above,  for  the  total  receipts  from  all 
the  'beer'  and  'beer  and  wine'  on-licences  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  only  about  £122,000  per  annum. 


Kevenue  from  all  Kinds  of  Liquor  Licences 
(Wholesale  and  Eetail)  compared 

The  effect  of  all  such  differences  in  the  classification 
of  licences  may  be  entirely  eliminated  by  including  in 

1  The  omission  of  the  rural  districts  explains  the  difference  between  this 
total  and  that  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 
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the  comparison  the  total  receipts  from  all  kinds  of 
liquor  licences  (wholesale  and  retail)  in  (a)  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  (b)  the  State  of  New  York  : — 


Population  Groups 
(Urban  only). 

Aggregate 

Population 

(1901). 

Present  Proceeds  of 
all  Liquor  Licences 
(Dealers  and  Retail) 
in  United  Kingdom. 

Proceeds  if  we  received 

same  Amount  per  1000 

of  Population  as  is 

received  in  similar 

Groups  in  the  State  of 

New  York. 

Total. 

Per    1 
1000  of  |          T  t. 
Popu-           10tah 
lation.  i 

Per 

1000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Over  1,500,000 
500,000-1,500,000    . 

50,000-500,000 

10,000-50,000 

5,000-10,000 

Under  5,000     . 

4,536,541 
2,512,743 
9,922,515 
8,370,671 
2,234,267 
1,774,162 

£274,578 
152,121 
501,834 
482,616 
150,547 
143,778 

£61 
61 
51 

58 
67 
81 

£3,061,490 

1,562,926 

6,171,804 

3,950,957 

909,347 

541,119 

£675 
622 
622 
472 
407 
305 

Total  (Urban 
Districts  only) 

29,350,899 

£1,705,474 

£58  I  £16,197,643 

£552 

The  figures  are  too  striking  to  require  comment. 
They  show  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  receipts  from 
liquor  licences  actually  received  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  New  York  State,  the  licence  revenue  in  this 
country  from  the  cities  and  urban  districts  alone 
ought  to  be  increased  by  fourteen  and  a  half 
millions  sterling. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  the  above  comparison 
no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  additional  sums 
now  contributed  as  compensation  levies  by  publicans 
and  beer-house  keepers  in  England  and  Wales.  That 
is  true,  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  these  additional 
payments  are  merely  trade  insurance  premiums  and 
do  not  in  any  way  benefit  the  revenue,  they  would  not, 
if  included,  appreciably  affect  the  result  of  the  com- 
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parison.  Assuming  the  maximum  levies  sanctioned 
by  the  Act  of  1904  to  be  everywhere  enforced, — and 
this,  of  course,  is  not  the  case, — the  aggregate  sum 
would  not  exceed  £1,250,000  per  annum,  so  that 
there  would  still  remain  a  difference  of  more  than 
thirteen  millions  sterling  between  the  present  receipts 
and  the  receipts  on  the  New  York  basis.  This  is  a 
difference  too  great  to  be  ignored  or  to  be  lightly 
explained  away. 

Greater  New  York 

It  will  make  the  comparison  more  interesting  if, 
instead  of  taking  groups  of  towns,  we  compare  indi- 
vidual towns  of  approximately  the  same  size.  The 
comparison  that  naturally  suggests  itself  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  between  New  York  city  and  London. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Excise  law,  Greater  New  York  is  divided  into  its 
constituent  boroughs,  and  the  rate  of  licence  duty 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  borough.  In  two l  of  the 
boroughs  (viz.  Queen's  and  Richmond)  discrimination 
is  carried  even  further,  the  licence  duty  being  graded 
according  to  the  population  of  the  smaller  municipal 
corporations  of  which  the  two  boroughs  are  composed. 
Thus,   in  the  borough   of   Queen's,   the    duty   for    a 

1  In  that  portion  of  the  district  of  the  Bronx  which  was  recently  annexed 
to  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  from  the  county  of  Westchester,  the 
rate  of  duty  is  less  than  for  the  rest  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  tin- 
Bronx  alone,  but  the  number  of  licences  taken  out  at  the  lower  rate  is  so 
small  as  to  have  practically  no  effect  upon  the  average  for  the  borough  as 
a  whole. 
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Comparison  of  the  present  annual  revenue  from 
liquor  licences  in  urban  population  groups  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  revenue  obtainable  if 
the  same  amount  were  received  per  thousand  of 
population   as   in   the   state   of   new   york. 
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publican's  licence  ranges  from  £35  (including  the 
Federal  tax)  to  £100,  the  average  rate  of  duty  for 
the  borough  as  a  whole  being  £75.  In  the  borough  of 
Richmond  the  licence  duty  also  ranges  from  £35  to 
£100,  the  average  rate  of  duty  (including  the  Federal 
tax)  being  just  over  £80.  In  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  which  together  com- 
prise  a  population  of  3,217,182  persons,  or  94  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city,  the  licence 
duty  is  £200  and  £245  respectively.  In  the  admin- 
istrative county  of  London  the  average  sum  paid  by 
a  publican  is  £38.  A  comparison  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  duties  is  equally  striking.  The  total  proceeds  of 
the  publicans'  licence  duties  in  Greater  New  York  are 
approximately  £2,175,000  per  annum.  In  London, 
with  over  a  million  more  people,  the  annual  total 
proceeds  of  the  publicans'  licences  are  only  £205,000. 
That  is  to  say,  the  publicans  of  New  York  city,  with 
a  million  fewer  people  to  supply,  actually  contribute 
in  licence  payments  nearly  two  millions  sterling  every 
year  more  than  the  publicans  of  London  ! 

If  we  compare  the  revenue  from  all  kinds  of  liquor 
licences  (wholesale  and  retail)  in  the  two  cities,  the 
force  of  the  contrast  is  not  diminished.  The  total 
of  such  revenue  in  Greater  New  York  (including  the 
proceeds  of  the  Federal  licence  taxes)  is  approximately 
£2,320,000.*   In  London  the  total  revenue  from  similar 

1  The  net  proceeds  of  the  State  licence  taxes  alone  are  £2,260,000  per 
annum  (see  ante,  p.  367).  In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  levies  a 
duty  or  tax  of  £5  per  annum  on  every  retail  spirit  dealer,  and  of  £20  per 
annum  on  every  wholesale  spirit  dealer. 
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licences  is  only  £275,000,  or  less  by  upwards  of  two 
millions  than  the  sum  received  in  the  smaller  city  of 
New  York.  The  figures  are  so  striking  that  we  give 
them,  together  with  those  for  public-houses  only,  in 
tabular  form  : — 


City. 

Population. 

Publicans'  Licences. 

All  Liquor  Licences 
(Wholesale  and  Retail). 

Aver- 
age 
Bate 

of 

Duty. 

Total 
Proceeds. 

3        wi 

7- 1 
■||| 

2    £ 

Total 
Proceeds. 

Proceeds  per 

1000  of 
Population. 

Greater  New  York ' 
Admin,   county    of 
London 

3,437,202 
4,536,541 

£205 
38 

£2,175,110 
205,445 

£633     £2,319,590 
45           274,578 

1 

£675 
60 

Even  if  we  add  to  the  London  licence  revenue  the 
maximum  compensation  levies  to  which  publicans 
and  beer -sellers  in  the  metropolis  are  liable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  compensation  authority,  the  force 
of  the  contrast  is  not  materially  affected,  the  com- 
bined   aggregate    payments    for    licence    duty    and 

1  The  detailed  particulars  are  as  under  : — 


Borough. 

Population. 

Publicans'  T  icpnees            !    AU  Li(luor  Licences 
in uiicans  Licences.            (Wholesale  and  Retail). 

Aver- 
age 
Rate 
of 

Duty. 

Total 
Proceeds. 

Proceeds  per 

1000  of 
Population. 

Total 
Proceeds. 

Proceeds  per 

1000  of 
Population. 

Manhattan  and  the 

Bronx. 
Brooklyn 
Queen's 
Richmond 

2,050,600 

1,166,582 

152,999 

67,021 

£245 

200 
75 
80 

£1,421,212 

642,753 
80,025 
31,120 

£693 

551 
523 
464 

£1,524,246 

670,991 
90,475 
33,878 

£743 

575 
591 
505 

Greater  New  York 

3,437,202 

£205 

£2,175,110 

£633 

£2,319,590 

£675 
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compensation  amounting  only  to  an  annual  sum  of 
£523,000,  against  the  New  York  contribution  for 
licence  duties  alone  of  £2,319,590.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  in  a  former  chapter,  if  London  received 
the  same  amount  of  licence  revenue  per  1000  of  the 
population  that  is  obtained  in  Greater  New  York,  its 
receipts  would  exceed  its  present  licence  revenue  by 
over  £2,787,000 — a  sum  equal  to  a  rate  of  Is.  4d. 
in  the  £. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  annual  revenue  from 
liquor  licences  in  the  single  city  of  New  York  exceeds 
by  upwards  of  £100,000  the  total  annual  revenue  from 
liquor  licences  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  \ 
The  figures  are  as  under  : — 


Greater  New  York    . 
United  Kingdom 

Population. 

Total  Annual  Kevemie 
from  Liquor  Licences. 

3,430,000 
42,000,000 

£2,319,590 
2,216,035  l 

Excess  of  New  York  Revenue    . 

£103,555 

No  Exemption  from  Ordinary  Taxation 

In  considering  the  figures  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  payment  of  these  high  licence  duties,  or 
taxes,  in  no  way  absolves  the  New  York  publican 
from  the  payment  of  his  share  of  ordinary  taxation. 
He  contributes  equally  with  all  other  citizens  to  all 

1  Forty -eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue. 
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local  and  State  taxes.  Indeed,  as  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  even  the  fittings  and  furnishing  of  bis 
saloon  are  assessed  as  personal  estate,  and  charged 
with  additional  taxation  accordingly.  The  more 
luxuriously  a  saloon  is  furnished,  therefore,  the  higher 
is  its  contribution  to  local  and  State  taxation.  Under 
the  laws  of  New  York  every  resident  is  liable  to  a 
tax  upon  the  value  of  his  real  estate,  and  of  his 
personal  property  less  his  indebtedness.  The  real 
estate  tax  is  levied  by  assessing  the  real  property  at 
its  selling  value,  and  then  taking  a  percentage  of 
that  capital  value  as  the  tax.  The  present  tax  rate 
in  the  city  of  New  York  ranges  from  Si '51  to  Si '59 
per  cent,  according  to  the  borough.  This  includes 
city  and  county  taxes.  If  a  saloon-keeper  owns 
property  in  which  he  has  a  saloon,  he  pays  this  tax 
directly.  If  he  rents  a  saloon,  he  pays  the  entire  rent 
to  the  owner  of  the  property,  who  pays  the  real 
estate  tax  himself.  There  are  very  few  buildings  in 
the  city  of  New  York  which  are  occupied  wholly  for 
saloon  purposes,  so  that  to  find  the  proportion  of 
the  tax  which  comes  from  saloon  rent  is  somewhat 
difficult.  Naturally,  the  saloon-keeper  who  rents  his 
premises  pays  a  proportionately  higher  rent  for  the 
part  of  the  property  he  uses,  because  that  business 
depreciates  the  renting  value  of  the  rest  of  the 
building ;  in  some  cases  owners  require  the  saloon- 
keeper to  lease  the  entire  building,  in  which  case  he 
has  to  sublet  the  various  floors  to  the  best  tenants  he 
•  an  get.     As  a  general  rule,  the  owners  of  real  estate 
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in  the  city  of  New  York  get  a  gross  rental  of  from 
8  to  9  per  cent  of  the  selling  value  of  the  property, 
and  of  this  total  about  1^  per  cent  goes  for  taxes, 
2^  to  3  per  cent  for  repairs  and  depreciation,  leaving 
a  balance  of,  say,  5  per  cent  net.1  Except  in  the 
most  desirable  locations,  the  gross  rent  of  saloons 
runs  from  £100  to  £600  a  year;2  in  the  outlying 
districts,  from  £60  upwards.  It  is  true  of  New  York, 
as  elsewhere,  that  the  owners  of  saloon  property 
get  higher  rentals  than  those  obtained  for  similarly 
situated  property  used  in  ordinary  businesses.  This 
is  due  not  merely  to  the  lucrativeness  of  the  trade, 
but  also  to  various  restrictions  upon  the  position  of 
saloons,  such  as  the  provisions  that  they  shall  not  be 
located  on  more  than  three  of  four  corners,  that  they 
shall  not  be  within  a  certain  distance  of  churches  and 
schools,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  more 
than  half  the  street  frontage  for  a  certain  distance 
must  be  secured.  These  restrictions,  by  ruling  out 
many  sites  otherwise  eligible,  add  an  arbitrary  value 
to  those  where  the  restrictions  do  not  apply. 

Strict  comparison  of  ordinary  local  and  national 
taxation  (i.e.  other  than  liquor  licence  taxes  and 
excise  and  customs  duties  on  liquor)  in  the  United 
States  and  in  this  country  is  made  difficult  by  the 

1  A  building  that  cost,  with  the  ground,  £20,000,  would  probably  rent  for 
£1700  a  year  ;  it  would  be  assessed  for  taxation  at  about  £18,000,  and  pay 
taxes  of  £270.  (Memorandum  from  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Tax  Reform  Association.) 

2  In  the  administrative  county  of  London  the  average  annual  value 
of  seven-day  public-houses  is  £385.  New  York  is  under  a  Sunday  closing 
law. 
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difference  in  the  bases  of  taxation  adopted  in  the  two 
countries ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
actual  burden  of  such  taxation  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  practically  as  great  as  in  this  country. 

In  1904  the  total  taxation  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  city  and  county  purposes  (including  police,  poor, 
courts,  fire,  schools  and  streets,  but  excluding  liquor 
licence  taxation)  was  $84,716,000  (£17,649,000), 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  about  $21*80,  or 
£4  :  10  :  10  per  head  of  the  population.  In  London, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  total  proceeds  of  local  taxation 
(excluding  the  proceeds  of  the  licence  duties  and  that 
portion  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  paid  into  the 
Local  Taxation  Account)  were  equivalent  in  1903-4 
to  a  tax  of  about  £3:2:10  per  head  of  the  population. 
These  figures  do  not,  however,  give  us  a  strict  com- 
parison, inasmuch  as  some  of  the  charges  which  in 
the  United  States  are  included  in  city  and  county 
taxation  are  in  this  country  defrayed  out  of  national 
taxation.  To  obtain  a  true  comparison,  therefore,  we 
must  add  to  the  local  taxation  the  proceeds  of  all 
national  taxation  other  than  liquor  licence  duties  and 
customs  and  excise  duties  on  beer,  wine,  and  spirits. 
The  result  is  as  follows  : — 


[Table 
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Total    Taxation   (other  than    Liquor 
Licence  Duties  and  Duties  on  Beer, 
Wine,  and  Spirits)  per  head  of  the 
Population. 

City  and  county 
State  and  national 

New  York, 

London. 

£4    10    10 
13      4 

£3      2    10 
2      0      3 

Total     . 

£5    14      2 

£5      3      1 

The  figures  of  national  taxation  are  in  each  case  based 
upon  population,  and  so  do  not  take  into  account  the 
actual  incidence  of  taxation.  Naturally,  the  taxpayers 
of  New  York  city  and  of  London  pay  a  considerably 
higher  per  capita  proportion  of  the  total  national 
taxation  than  the  average  per  capita  proportion  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  In  London,  for  example,  the 
actual  incidence  of  national  taxation  represents  a  per 
capita  taxation  of  over  £4  instead  of  £2  :  0  :  3  as 
shown  above,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  New  York 
figures  are  similarly  affected,  although  perhaps  not 
to  the  same  extent.  No  comparison  on  this  basis 
is,  however,  possible,  owing  to  the  absence  of  data 
showing  the  actual  incidence  of  national  taxation  in 
New  York  city.  It  is,  nevertheless,  clear  from  the 
figures  given  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  standards  of 
ordinary  taxation  in  the  two  cities  to  explain  away 
the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  standards  of  liquor 
licence  taxation. 
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Towns  over  30,000 

The  contrast  is  equally  marked  if  we  compare  the 
proceeds  of  the  liquor  licence  duties  (all  kinds1)  in  the 
remaining  towns  and  cities  of  New  York  State  having 
more  than  30,000  inhabitants  with  the  revenue  from 
similar  licences  in  British  cities  of  approximately  the 
same  size  : — 


State  of  New  Yorl 

- 

United  Kingdom. 

Total 2 

Total 

Proceeds  of 

Proceeds  of 

Population 

all  Liquor 

Town. 

Population 

all  Liquor 

(1900). 

Licences 

(1901). 

Licences 

(Wholesale 

(Wholesale 

and  Retail). 

and  Retail). 

Buffalo 

352,387 

£242,825 

Sheffield      . 

380,793  1  £19,127 

Rochester     . 

162,608 

78,409  ' 

Cardiff 

164,333         9,681 

Syracuse 

108,374 

61,386 

Blackburn   . 

127,626  j       7,938 

Albanv 

94,151 

57,033 

South  Shields 

97,263          5,278 

Troy 

60,651 

41,953 

Devonport 

70,437          3,478 

Utica 

56,383 

37,449 

Newport 

67,270 

3,572 

Yonkers 

47,931 

21,777 

Bath 

49,839 

4,391 

Binghampton 

39,647 

13,198 

Burslem 

38,766 

1,713 

Elmira 

35,672 

16,588  ; 

Luton 

36,404 

2,361 

Schenectady 

31,682 

28,041 

Perth 

32,873 

2,175 

Auburn 

30,345 

12,130 

Peterboro'    . 

30,872 

2,091 

Total     . 

1,019,831 

£610,789 

Total    . 

1,096,476    £61,805 

Average  proce 

eds  per  100 

0  of 

Average  proce* 

ids  per  1000  of 

population 

£599 

population. 

£56 

1  Separate    particulars  are   not  available    for  'on'  licences,   which  con- 
tribute more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  proceeds. 

2  Including  proceeds  of  Federal  licence  tax. 
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It  is  therefore  clear  that,  taking  strictly  comparable 
areas,  the  revenue  from  liquor  licences  in  New  York 
cities  is  more  than  ten  times  the  revenue  received  in 
corresponding  British  cities. 

The  contrast  may  be  shown  in  another  way. 
Sheffield  now  receives  from  the  whole  of  its  liquor 
licences  a  total  revenue  of  £19,127  per  annum.  If  it 
received  the  same  amount  per  1000  of  its  population 
as  is  received  in  the  corresponding  city  of  Buffalo, 
it  would  receive  £262,400  per  annum.  Belfast 
(pop.  349,180)  now  receives  £20,856  per  annum. 
On  the  scale  of  revenue  received  in  Buffalo  it  would 
receive  £240,600  per  annum.  Leeds  (pop.  428,968) 
now  receives  from  its  liquor  licences  the  extraordinarily 
small  sum  of  £15,340  per  annum.  If  it  received  the 
same  amount  in  proportion  to  population  as  is 
received  in  Buffalo,  it  would  receive  £295,600  per 
annum,  or  more  than  nineteen  times  as  much  as  its 
present  receipts. 

Small  Towns 

If  we  compare  towns  of  a  smaller  size,  the  same 
contrast  appears.  The  following  tables  (pp.  384-85) 
show  the  receipts  from  public-houses  and  other  liquor 
licences  (wholesale  and  retail)  in  representative  towns 
having  from  10,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  in  (a) 
New  York  State  and  (6)  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  rate  of  licence  duty  is 
nearly  six  times  as  much  in  the  New  York  towns 
as  in  the  English  towns,  while  the   average  amount 
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of  licence  revenue  received  per  1000  inhabitants  is 
exactly  fouu  and  a  half  times  as  much.  The  contrast 
would  be  greater  but  for  the  fact  that,  while  the  New 
York  towns  have  been  selected  without  regard  to 
licence  revenue,  the  English  towns  showing  the  largest 
amount  of  licence  revenue  have  been  chosen  : — 

1.  State  of  New  York 


Town. 

Popiilation 
(1900). 

Publicans'  Licences. 

Total  Proceeds  from 

Liquor  Licences 

(all  kinds). 

Rate  of 
Duty.1 

Proceeds.  - 

Amount. 

Per  1000  of 
Population. 

Watertown  . 
Amsterdam  . 
Mt.  Vernon  . 

Lockport 
Middletown  . 
Watervliet    . 

Geneva 
Johnstown    . 
Little  Falls  . 

21,696 
20,929 
20,346 

16,581 
14,522 
14,321 

10,433 
10,430 
10,381 

£110 
110 
110 

110 
110 
110 

110 
110 
110 

£6,302 

10,541 

8,795 

7,776 
5,444 
5,734 

4,229 
3,221 
5,541 

£7,026 

10,761 

9,485 

8,239 
5,652 
6,575 

4,830 
3,292 
5,740 

£324 
514 
466 

497 
389 
459 

463 
316 
553 

Average     . 

£110 

£441 

1  Including  Federal  licence  tax. 

2  Only  gross  receipts  can  here  be  given,  but  this  does  not  appreciably 
affect  the  comparison.  The  amounts  include  the  receipts  from  the  Federal 
licence  taxes. 
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2.  United  Kingdom  1 


Town. 

Population 
(1901). 

Publicans'  Licences. 

Total  Proceeds  from 
Liquor  Licences 
(all  kinds). 

Average 

Rate 
of  Duty. 

Proceeds. 

Amount. 

Per  1000 

of 

Population. 

Hereford 
Winchester    . 
Stafford 

Stourbridge  . 

Brentford 

Durham 

Epsom 
Congleton 
Deal     . 

21,382 
20,929 
20,895 

16,302 
15,171 
14,679 

10,915 
10,707 
10,581 

£19 
17 
23 

18 
26 
19 

23 
13 

14 

£2019 
1591 
1735 

1301 
1020 
1606 

575 
763 
996 

£2111 
2137 
2159 

1525 
1292 
1924 

771 

870 

1179 

£99 
102 
103 

94 

85 
131 

71 

81 

111 

Average    . 

£19 

£98 

Villages 

A  final  comparison  may  be  made  between  certain 
'  villages '  in  New  York  State  and  small  urban 
districts  in  this  country.2  In  selecting  the  English 
areas,  those  showing  the  largest  amount  of  licence 
revenue  have  again  been  chosen  : — 


1  In  this  table  the  towns  showing  the  largest  licence  revenue  have  been 
selected. 

2  No  detailed  particulars  are  available  for  English  villages  proper,  but 
the  small  urban  districts  chosen  are  fairly  comparable  in  character  and  size 
with  the  New  York  '  villages.' 

VOL.  I  2  c 
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1.  State  ok  Nhu    York 


Village. 

Population 
(1900). 

Publicans 

'  U'  i-uces. 

Total  Proceeds  from 

Li'jiior  Licences 

(all  kinds). 

Rate 
of 

Duty. 

l'niceeds. 

Amount. 

Per  1000 

of 

Population. 

Catskill 
Ilion 
Owego  . 

Wolcott 
Fonda  . 
Northville     . 

5484 
5138 
5039 

1279 
1145 

1046 

£95 
95 

95 

65 
35 

35 

250 

1760 
1972 

195 
550 
310 

£2250 
1900 

2217 

195 
550 
323 

£410 
370 
440 

152 
480 
309 

Average  . 

£70 

£360 

2.  Uxitkd  Kingdom 


Village.1 

Population 
(1901). 

Publicans 

Licences. 

Total  Proceeds  from 

Liquor  Licences 

(all  kinds). 

Average 
Rate  of 
Duty. 

Proceeds. 

Amount. 

Per  1000 

of 

Population. . 

Leominster    . 
Tewkesbury  . 
Whitchurch  . 

Holsworthy   . 
Prestatyn 
Hayle   . 

5826 
5419 
5221 

1371 
1261 
1084 

£16 
19 
19 

15 
25 

24 

£560 
412 

511 

92 
99 

97 

£704 
591 
583 

156 
156 
159 

£121 
109 
112 

114 
124 

147 

Average  . 

£20 

£121 

1  See  footnote,  a nte,  p.  3S5. 
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Here  again  the  difference  is  considerable.  The 
English  villages  (or  towns)  show  an  average  licence 
duty  of  £20,  as  against  £70  in  the  New  York 
villages  ;  and  an  average  licence  revenue  of  £121  per 
1000  inhabitants,  as  against  £360  in  the  villages  of 
New  York  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English 
figures  are  far  too  flattering,  because  the  areas  chosen 
for  the  comparison  have  a  licence  revenue  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  average  village  or  district  of  the  same 
size.  The  measure  of  the  difference  in  the  licence 
revenue  received  in  the  smallest  places  in  this  country 
and  in  New  York  State  is  consequently  greater  than 
is  suggested  by  the  above  comparison. 

Judged  therefore  by  the  standards  of  licence 
taxation  enforced  in  all  communities  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  standards  imposed  in  this  country  are 
extraordinarily  inadequate. 


CHAPTER    XI 

RELATIVE    TAXATION    OF    BEER    AND    SPIRITS 

Examination  of  the  American  figures  naturally  pro- 
vokes the  question  why,  if  such  high  licence  duties 
can  be  readily  enforced  there,  similar  or  approxi- 
mately similar  duties  are  not  enforced  here  ?  The 
difference  in  the  licence  duties  in  the  two  countries 
is  certainly  not  adequately  explained  by  the  lower 
taxation  of  beer  and  spirits  in  the  United  States, 
although  it  may  be  that,  in  the  case  of  the  spirit 
duty,  the  lower  rate  does  offer  a  partial  explanation. 

The  Spirit  Duty 

At  the  present  time  the  spirit  duty  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  1  dollar  10  cents  per  American 
gallon,  which  is  equal  to  5s.  6d.  per  imperial  gallon, 
or  exactly  one-half  the  present  spirit  duty  (including 
what  is  known  as  the  "war  taxation")  in  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  distillers,  rectifiers, 
and  wholesale  spirit  dealers  are  much  more  highly 
taxed  there  than  here,  and  this  fact  must  be  taken 

388 
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into   account  in  estimating  the  relative  taxation   of 
spirits  in  the  two  countries. 

There  is  no  Federal  licence  tax  upon  distillers  in 
the  United  States,  but  rectifiers  of  less  than  500 
barrels  pay  £20  per  annum,  and  rectifiers  of  500 
barrels  and  over,  £40  per  annum.  Wholesale  spirit 
dealers  also  pay  a  Federal  licence  tax  of  £20  per 
annum.  In  addition  to  the  Federal  taxes,  however, 
the  States  or  cities  or  counties  impose  additional 
licence  taxes  upon  rectifiers  and  also  tax  distillers. 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the 
licence  tax  upon  distillers  ranges  from  £20  up  to 
£400  per  annum,  according  to  the  quantity  of  spirits 
distilled.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  two 
distilleries  are  taxed  at  £250  and  £300  per  annum 
respectively.  Rectifiers,  again,  are  charged  £200 
per  annum  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
and  £100  in  the  smaller  cities.  Wholesale  spirit 
dealers  pay  an  annual  licence  tax  of  £200  in  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  £100  in  the 
smaller  cities.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  distillers 
pay  an  annual  tax  of  £160  and  rectifiers  a  similar 
sum.  Wholesale  dealers  pay  £100  per  annum.  In 
Montana  both  distillers  and  rectifiers  pay  £120  per 
annum.  In  Chicago  (Illinois)  distillers  pay  £100, 
and  rectifiers  £40.  In  Boston  (Mass.)  distillers  and 
wholesale  dealers  each  pay  £200  per  annum.  In 
other  Massachusetts  cities,  where  there  are  no  dis- 
tilleries, the  licence  tax  on  wholesale  spirit  dealers 
ranges  from  £300  to  £500  per  annum.     Even  in  the 
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State  of  Vermont,  where  the  largest  city  has  less 
than  19,000  inhabitants,  the  tax  upon  wholesale 
dealers  is  £200  per  annum. 

In    this    country,    on    the    other    hand,   distillers, 
rectifiers,    and     wholesale    dealers     each     pay    only 
£10  :  10s.    per  annum,   or  from   one-twelfth  to  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  duties  levied  in  the  United  States. 


The  Beer  Duty 

In  the  case  of  the  beer  duty  the  facts  are  more 
striking.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  special 
"  war  taxation,"  the  duty  on  beer  in  this  country  is 
about  33  per  cent  higher  than  the  duty  on  beer  in 
the  United  States ;  but  it  is  considerably  less  than 
the  beer  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  less  than  the 
reduced  duty  in  force  in  America  up  to  1901-2.  The 
figures  are  as  under  : — 

United  Kingdom    .  .      7s.  9d.  per  barrel  of  36  imperial 

gallons. 

United  States         .  .      1  dollar  per  barrel  of  31  American 

gallons,  or  5s.  lOd.  per  barrel 
of  36  imperial  gallons. 

The  difference  is  therefore  one  of  Is.  lid.  per 
barrel.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  difference  in 
the  basis  of  taxation,  the  duties  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate. In  the  United  States  the  duty  is  levied  on 
the  "  liquid "  barrel  (i.e.  on  the  beer  at  the  actual 
strength  at  which  it  goes  into  consumption).     In  this 
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country  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  "  standard  "  barrel 
(i.e.  on  the  beer  at  a  strength  higher  than  the 
average  strength  at  which  it  goes  into  consumption). 
The  number  of  barrels  upon  which  the  tax  is  paid  in 
this  country  is  therefore  substantially  smaller  than 
the  number  actually  consumed,  which  means  that  a 
considerable  number  of  barrels  escape  taxation 
altogether,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  that  the  duty 
per  barrel  of  beer  consumed  is  less  than  7s.  9d.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  number  of  barrels  taxed  and 
the  number  which  actually  pass  into  consumption  is 
always  greater  after  an  increase  in  the  beer  duty, 
owing  to  the  dilution  which  follows  an  increase  in 
taxation.1  The  difference  is,  of  course,  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  the  British  figure  includes  the  so- 
called  "war  taxation,"  whereas  the  American  figure 
represents  the  normal  taxation  of  beer  in  the  United 
States.2  Taking  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and 
including  the  special  war  taxation  in  both  countries, 
the  beer  duty  has  been  exactly  similar,  while  if 
allowance  be  made  for  the  difference  in  the  basis  of 
taxation,  it  has  been  actually  higher  there  than 
here. 

1  The  fact  that  the  average  alcoholic  strength  of  American  beer  is  lower 
than  the  average  alcoholic  strength  of  British  beer  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  relative  taxation. 

2  For  the  purposes  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  beer  duty  in  the  United 
States  was  doubled  in  1898-99,  and  amounted  in  that  year  to  $2  per  barrel 
of  31  American  gallons,  which  was  equivalent  to  lis.  8d.  per  British  barrel 
of  36  imperial  gallons,  or  3s.  lid.  per  barrel  more  than  the  present  duty 
(including  the  "war  taxation")  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  remained  at 
that  level  until  1901-2,  when  it  was  reduced  to  $1*60  per  barrel.  In 
1902-3  it  was  reducer1  to  the  present  rate  of  $1  per  barrel. 
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Higher  Taxation  of  Brewers  in  U.S.A. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
licence  duties  imposed  upon  brewers  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  two  countries,  and  this  difference  adds 
considerably  to  the  taxation  of  beer  in  America.  In 
this  country  a  brewer,  no  matter  what  his  output, 
pays  only  a  nominal  licence  duty  of  £1  per  annum. 
In  the  United  States  every  brewer  who  brews  less 
than  500  barrels  of  beer  per  annum  pays  a  Federal 
licence  tax  of  £10  per  annum,  and  brewers  who  brew 
500  barrels  or  more  pay  a  licence  tax  of  £20.  In 
addition  to  the  Federal  tax,  however,  a  majority  of 
the  States  levy  an  additional  tax  upon  brewers, 
amounting;  in  most  cases  to  a  considerable  sum.  In 
some  cases  the  additional  licence  duty  goes  directly  to 
the  State,  in  other  cases  to  the  municipality  or  county, 
while  in  a  few  cases  the  city  and  the  State  each  charge 
a  separate  licence  tax.  In  Massachusetts  the  State 
law  fixes  a  minimum  charge  and  leaves  localities  free 
to  increase  it,  with  the  result  that  the  licence  tax 
upon  brewers  varies  from  £200  per  annum  in  Boston 
to  £300  in  Fall  River  and  Lowell,  £450  in  Spring- 
field, £500  in  Lawrence,  and  £600  in  Worcester. 
So  that  in  these  cities  brewers  pay  altogether  from 
220  to  620  times  as  much  in  licence  duty  as  do 
brewers  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  a  beer  duty 
which,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  basis  of 
taxation,  has  been  actually  slightly  higher  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years  than  the  beer  duty  in  this 
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country.  In  other  States  the  duties  are  less,  but  in 
all  they  are  considerably  higher  than  in  this  country. 
In  Pennsylvania,  to  take  but  one  more  instance,  the 
licence  duty  for  brewers  ranges  from  a  minimum  of 
£50  per  annum  for  brewers  brewing  less  than  1000 
barrels  a  year,  to  a  maximum  of  £1200  per  annum 
for  brewers  whose  output  is  over  300,000  barrels  a 
year.  If  we  apply  these  rates  to  this  country,  it 
means  that  there  are  fourteen  brewery  companies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  now  pay  a  licence  duty  of 
£1  a  year  each,  who,  if  they  wrere  in  Pennsylvania, 
would  pay  £1220  per  annum.  In  addition  to  the 
brewers'  licence  taxes,  correspondingly  high  licence 
duties  are  also  levied  upon  bottlers  and  wholesale 
dealers. 

Relative  Consumption  of  Beer  and  Spirits 

Further,  for  the  purpose  of  strict  comparison,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  relative  consumption  of  beer 
and  spirits  in  the  two  countries.  Since  spirits  are 
much  more  highly  taxed  in  both  countries  than  beer,1 

1  The  taxation  of  the  absolute  alcohol  in  beer  and  spirits  in  the  two 
countries  is  as  under  : — 


Per  Gallon  of  Absolute  Alcohol. 

Beer. 

Spirits. 

United  Kingdom        .... 

s.      d. 

4       4 

4       0 

s.        d. 
19       4 

9       8 
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it  follows  that  a  greater  relative  consumption  of 
spirits  in  one  country  would  place  the  liquor  seller  in 
that  country  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  taxation. 
Now  it  happens  that  spirits  form  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  total  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol 
in  the  United  States  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  following  figures,  which  show 
the  proportion  of  absolute  alcohol  consumed  in  the 
form  of  beer  and  spirits  in  the  two  countries  :— 


United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Beer          ..... 
Spirits      ..... 

Per  Cent. 
46-8 

532 

Per  Cent. 
715 

28-5 

100-0 

100-0 

If  we  compare  the  actual  quantities  of  beer  and 
spirits  consumed  in  the  two  countries,  we  find  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  beer  is  53  per  cent  less 
in  the  United  States  than  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  the  per  capita  consumption  of  spirits  is  6|-  per 
cent  more.  In  short,  as  the  consumption  of  spirits 
is  relatively  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  as  spirits  are  more  highly  taxed 
than  beer,  it  follows  that  the  American  liquor-seller 
is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  taxation,  at  a  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  British  publican. 
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Comparison  of  Total  Taxation 

The  foregoing  facts,  although  of  great  importance, 
are  of  general  value  only,  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  difference  in  the  standards  of  taxa- 
tion of  beer  and  spirits  (as  distinct  from  the  taxation 
of  publicans'  licences)  is  not  so  great  as  the  actual 
duties  charged  would  seem  to  suggest. 

The  matter  may,  however,  be  brought  to  a  decisive 
test  by  a  comparison  of  the  total  taxation  of  the 
liquor  trade  (including  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  and 
the  licence  duties)  in  the  two  countries.  Such  a  com- 
parison is  not  easy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  complete 
particulars  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  are  not 
available  except  for  one  year.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Department  of  the  United  States  is  concerned  solely 
with  the  collection  of  the  strictly  Federal  taxes  (i.e. 
the  special  additional  taxes  levied  for  national  purposes 
on  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
and  the  excise  and  customs  duties  on  beer,  wine,  and 
spirits).  The  licence  duties  proper  are  matters  of 
local  concern,  and  are  collected  and  retained  by  the 
local  State,  county,  or  municipal  authorities  in  the 
manner  and  proportions  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
each  State.  No  attempt  is  made  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  authorities  to  ascertain  the  total  sum 
collected  from  the  trade,  nor,  in  view  of  the  wide 
diversity  which  prevails  in  the  methods  and  standards 
of  taxation  adopted  by  the  various  local  authorities, 
would  such  an  attempt  be  easy.     In  1896,  however, 
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the    Department    of    Labour    at    Washington    was 

authorised  by  Congress  to  undertake  a  special  inquiry 
into  the  economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem,  and 
in  connection  with  that  investigation  a  careful  and 
elaborate  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  total 
national  and  local  receipts  from  liquor  licences,  in- 
cluding the  proceeds  of  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
municipal  licence  taxes,  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1896.1  The  result  of  a  prolonged  inquiry  was  to  fur- 
nish figures  which,  although  incomplete,  provide  a  fair 
and  moderate  basis  for  comparison  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties 
comparison  is  easy.  In  order  to  reduce  the  margin 
of  error  to  the  smallest  limits  and  to  secure  uniform 
figures  for  comparison,  we  have  estimated  the  proceeds 
of  those  duties  at  the  rates  actually  in  force  in  1896 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  per  capita  consumption 
in  that  year  in  each  country.2  While  it  is  possible, 
howTever,  in  this  wray  to  arrive  at  a  trustworthy 
estimate  of  the  total  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits  in 
1896  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  is  not  possible,  so  far  as  the  proceeds  of  the  licence 
duties  are  concerned,  to  distinguish  between  beer  and 
spirits,  for  the  reason  that  publicans'  and  other  licences 
cover  the  sale  of  both.3     To  make  any  comparison  of 

1   Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labowr. 

-  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  345  (1904). 

3  It  is  also  the  fact  that  certain  licences  cover  the  sale  of  -wine,  hut  the 
consumption  of  wine  in  hoth  countries  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  in  such 
a  comparison,  especially  as  the  per  capita  consumption  is  practically  identical 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  former  country 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  wine  was  0-44  of  an  imperial  gallon  in  189t5, 
while  in  the  latter  it  was  0'40. 
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taxation  possible,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
both  beer  and  spirits  to  a  common  basis  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  to  compare  the  taxation  on  that  basis. 
This  is  done  in  the  whole  of  the  following  comparisons. 
In  the  case  of  spirits  reduction  is  easy,  because  uniform 
figures  of  '  proof  spirit  are  available.  In  the  case  of 
beer  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  difference  in 
alcoholic  strength  in  the  two  countries,  the  American 
beers  being  taken  at  an  average  alcoholic  strength  of 
4  per  cent  and  the  British  beers  at  an  average  strength 
of  5  per  cent.  The  actual  margin  of  difference  is 
probably  greater  than  is  here  assumed,1  but  a  low 
estimate  has  been  deliberately  taken  in  order  to 
minimise,  rather  than  to  exaggerate,  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  two  countries.2 

United  States 

In  1896  the  excise  duty  on  spirits  in  the  United 
States  was  $1*10  per  American  gallon,  which  is  equi- 

1  Analyses  of  beers  purchased  by  the  present  writers  in  some  hundreds  of 
public -houses,  beer-houses,  hotels,  and  off -licensed  premises  in  various 
districts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  show  conclusively  that  the  average 
alcoholic  strength  of  British  beers  is  somewhat  more  than  6  per  cent  by 
volume.  This  estimate  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  analyses  made  by  the 
Laboratory  Department  of  the  Inland  Revenue  for  Government  purposes  in 
recent  years.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beers  brewed 
are  largely  light  lager  beers  of  low  alcoholic  strength. 

2  It  will  be  seen  that,  reckoning  the  average  alcoholic  strength  of  beers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  5  per  cent,  the  total  taxation  of  liquor  (including 
licence  duties  and  beer  and  spirit  duties)  in  1896  averaged  8s.  3d.  per 
gallon  of  absolute  alcohol.  Assuming  the  average  alcoholic  strength  of  beer 
to  have  been  6  per  cent — which  is  certainly  a  moderate  estimate — the  total 
taxation  of  liquor  (including  licence  duties)  would  have  averaged  only  7s.  2d. 
per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  adoption  of  a  5  per  cent  basis  in  the  above 
comparisons,  therefore,  has  the  effect  of  making  the  comparison  considerably 
more  favourable  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  the  actual  facts  warrant. 
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valent  to  $1*32,]  or  5s.  6d.  per  imperial  gallon.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  spirits  in  that  year  was 
0"85  of  an  imperial  gallon  of  proof  spirit,  represent- 
ing a  total  consumption  of  GO, 948, 000  imperial 
gallons  of  proof  spirit,  or  34,740,360  gallons  of 
absolute  alcohol.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  spirit 
duty,  reckoned  at  the  above  rate,  would  thus  amount 
to  £16,767,404. 

In  the  same  year  the  beer  duty  in  the  United 
States  was  $1  per  American  barrel,  which  is  equivalent 
to  5s.  lOd.  (5s.  9*7d.)  per  British  barrel  of  36  im- 
perial gallons.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  beer 
in  that  year  was  12*4  imperial  gallons,  representing 
a  total  consumption  of  890,735,000  imperial  gallons 
of  beer,  or  35,629,400  gallons  of  absolute  alcohol. 
The  total  proceeds  of  the  beer  duty  at  the  above 
rate  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  £7,186,221.  The 
combined  figures  may  be  expressed  as  under  : — 


United  States. 

Total  Consumption  ol          ^^  ^.^^  of 
Absolute  Alcohol                   £     .      D 

(1896)                              (1896) 
Imperial  Gallons.                     v 

Spirits 
Beer    . 

34,740,360 
35,629,400 

£16,767,404 
7,186,221 

Total 

70,369,760 

£23,953,625 

which  represents  an  average  taxation,  in  the  form  of 
liquor  duties  only,  of  6s.  9jd.  per  gallon  of  absolute 
alcohol.     To  this  sum,  however,  must  be  added  the 

1  Actually  SI -320, 52S. 
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proceeds  of  the  Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal 
licence  taxes,  which  in  1896  amounted  to  a  total 
sum  of  £11,788,955/  or  3s  4jd.  per  gallon  of 
absolute  alcohol,  making  the  total  proceeds  of  all 
forms  of  liquor  taxation  (i.e.  beer  and  spirit  duties 
and  licence  taxes)  £35,742,580,  or  10s.  2d.  per  gallon 
of  absolute  alcohol. 


United  Kingdom 

Let  us  now  compare  this  figure  with  a  correspond- 
ing figure  for  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1896  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  1*02  gallons,  representing  a  total  consumption 
of  40,076,000  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  or  22,843,320 
gallons  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  excise  duty  in  that 
year  was  10s.  6d.  per  gallon  of  '  proof  spirit,  so  that 
the  total  proceeds  of  the  spirit  duty  would  amount  to 
£21,039,900. 

In  the  same  year  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
beer  was  30' 8  gallons,  representing  a  total  consump- 
tion of  1,220,762,000  imperial  gallons,  or  61,038,100 
gallons  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  total  proceeds  of 
the  beer  duty  at  6s.  9d.  per  barrel — the  duty  then  in 
force — would  thus  amount  to  £11,444,644.  The 
combined  figures  are  as  under  : — 

1  This  total  includes  a  comparatively  small  amount  for  so  called  '  fines  ' 
levied  on  liquor-sellers  by  various  State  and  local  authorities.  As  these 
fines  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Prohibition  States,  and  are  largely  of  the 
nature  of  irregular  licence  fees,  they  are  properly  included  in  the  total 
licence  revenue.     They  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  comparison. 
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United  Kingdom. 

lotal  Consumption  ol          ,„  .   ,  ..           ... 
.,,,'.,             I  otal  Proceed  i  ol 

Absolute  A]i:n|ii;l                    ...      T.    . 

(1896).                             nnrl* 
i          g<  ii                                  (1890). 
Imp.  Gallons. 

Spirits 
Beer    . 

22,843,320 
61,038,100 

£21,039,900 

11,444,644 

Total 

83,881,420 

£32,484,5  1  1 

which  represents  an  average  taxation,  in  the  form  of 
liquor  duties  only,  of  7s.  9d.  per  gallon  of  absolute 
alcohol.  To  this  must  be  added  the  proceeds  of 
the  licence  duties,  which  in  1896  amounted  to 
£1,995,264,  or  6d.  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol, 
making  the  total  proceeds  of  all  forms  of  liquor 
taxation  (i.e.  beer  and  spirit  duties  and  licence 
taxes)  £34,479,808,  or  8s.  3d.  per  gallon  of  absolute 
alcohol. 

The  result  of  the  comparison,  therefore,  is  to  give 
us  the  following  figures  : — 


Total  Taxation  per  Gallon  of  Absolute 
Alcohol  in  1896. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Beer  and  spirit  duties  . 
Licence  duties 

s.      d. 
6      9f 
3     4J 

8.       d. 

7      9 
0      6 

Total 

10s.   2d. 

8s.   3d. 

In  other  words,  the  total  taxation  of  liquor  in  1896 
was  Is.  lid.  more  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol  in 


PLATE  XXIX. 

Total    taxation     {i.e.,    beer    and    spirit    duties    and 

licence  duties)  of  alcoholic  liquors,  per  gallon  of 

absolute  alcohol,   in   the  united  states   and  in  the 

United  Kingdom  in  1896. 

United  States. 

~1 


United  Kingdom. 


Beer  and 

Spirit  Duties 

s,    d. 

6     9f 


icence  Duties 

8.     d. 

3     4J 

Beer  and 

Spirit  Duties 

8.     d. 

7     9 


Licence  Duties 
6d. 


10    2  8    3 

Per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol. 


Total  Revenue  from  Beer  and  Spirit  Duties  and  Licence  Duties 

in  the  United  Kingdom         ..         £34,479,818 

Revenue  on  United  States  Scale £42,639,722 

Increase £8,159,904 
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the  United  States  than  in  this  country.  What  this 
means  in  aggregate  revenue  may  be  quickly  seen. 
In  1896  the  total  revenue  from  all  forms  of  liquor 
taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom  was,  as  we  have 
shown,  £34,479,808.  Had  the  rate  of  taxation  per 
gallon  of  absolute  alcohol  been  the  same  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  it  was  in  the  United  States,  the 
revenue  from  liquor  taxation  would  have  amounted 
to  £42,639,722,  or  an  increase  of  £8,159,914. 

Comparison  with  Separate  States 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  no  figures  in 
existence  showing  the  present  total  taxation  of  the 
liquor  trade  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The 
only  available  figures,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
relate  to  the  year  1896,  and  comparison  with  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  is  therefore  only  possible 
for  that  year.  Happily,  however,  complete  figures 
are  available  for  several  of  the  States  which  have 
received  detailed  consideration  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
including  two  North  Atlantic  States  (viz.  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York)  where  social  and  economic 
conditions  most  nearly  approximate  to  those  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  North 
Atlantic  States  afford  a  better  basis  of  comparison 
than  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  the 
rates  of  licence  duty  charged  are  higher  there  than  in 
many  of  the  remaining  States,  while  the  duties  on 

beer  and  spirits  are  of  course  the  same,  being,  indeed, 
vol.  i  2d 
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uniform  throughout  the  Union.  It  is  with  these  high 
licenee  duties  that  we  are  really  concerned,  since,  in 
conjunction  with  the  beer  and  spirit  duties,  they  offer 
the  best  illustration  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 
liquor  trade.  The  fact  that  the  liquor  trade  in  par- 
ticular States  can  afford  to  pay  a  certain  standard  of 
taxation  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  an  equal 
standard  of  taxation  is  not  beyond  the  taxable 
capacity  of  the  same  trade  elsewhere. 

In  the  following  comparisons  the  figures  showing 
the  total  taxation  of  liquor  (i.e.  including  beer  and 
spirit  duties  and  licence  taxes)  are  in  each  case  based 
upon  the  rates  of  taxation  now  in  force,  while  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  consump- 
tion, the  average  of  the  three  latest  years  for  which 
uniform  statistics  of  consumption  are  available  has 
been  taken.1  The  fact  that  the  present  rates  of 
taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom  include  the  special 
war  taxation,  while  the  existing  rates  of  taxation  in 
the  United  States  are  strictly  normal  rates,  represent- 
ing, in  the  case  of  beer,  only  one-half  of  the  excise 
duty  levied  in  the  Union  during  the  recent  war  with 
Spain,  shows  that  the  basis  of  comparison  is  distinctly 
favourable  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

1  The  three  latest  years  for  which  strictly  comparable  figures  for  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  available  at  the  time  of  writing 
are  1900-2.  The  average  of  these  three  years  has  therefore  been  taken  in 
each  case. 
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State  of  Michigan 

(Population,  2,420,000  x) 

We  select  first  the  State  of  Michigan,  where  the 
rate  of  licence  taxation,  although  high  as  compared 
with  this  country,  is  considerably  less  than  the  rates 
charged  in  some  other  American  States,  being  indeed 
less  than  a  third  of  the  average  sum  charged  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Particulars  of  the  actual 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  State  are  not  avail- 
able,2 but  inasmuch  as  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  that  State  closely  approximate  to  those  in  the 
United  States  generally,  the  proportion  of  urban 
population  (i.e.  persons  living  in  towns  of  4000  and 
upwards)  being  identical  with  that  in  the  Union  as  a 
whole,  it  may  safely  be  taken  at  the  average  figure 
for  the  entire  country,  namely,  14 '4  imperial  gallons 
of  beer  and  1*15  gallons  of  spirits  per  head  of  the 
population.  This  would  represent  a  total  State  con- 
sumption of  35,333,150  gallons  of  beer  and  2,821,745 
gallons  of  spirits,  or,  taken  together,  a  total  con- 
sumption of  3,021,718  imperial  gallons  of  absolute 
alcohol.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  beer  and  spirit 
duties  at  the  present  rates  of  taxation  amount  to 
£1,061,431,  while  the  revenue  from  licences  amounts 

1  Census,  1900.  In  the  above  comparisons  the  calculations  are,  of  course, 
based  upon  the  estimated  populations  in  the  years  chosen  for  comparison. 

2  Separate  statistics  of  consumption  do  not  exist  for  any  of  the  American 
States,  the  Internal  Revenue  authorities  there,  as  here,  having  knowledge 
only  of  the  total  quantity  of  beer  and  spirits  retained  for  home  consumption 
in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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to  a  farther  sum  of  £604,430,  making  a  total  taxa- 
tion of  £1,665,861,  which  is  equal  to  a  tax  of  lis.  OjcL 
per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  detailed  figures 
arc  as  under  : — 


Total  Pro. 
.State  ok  Michigan. 

Rate  per  Gallon  of 
ohol. 

Beer  and  spirit  duties  . 
Licence  duties 

£1,061,431 
604,4.30 

S.          ''. 

•       »\ 
4      0 

Total  . 

£1,665,861 

lis.   0|d. 

United  Kingdom 

Taking  strictly  comparable  figures,  based  upon  the 
same  years,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  we  reach  a 
strikingly  dissimilar  result.  The  average  per  capita 
consumption  of  beer  in  the  three  years  1900-2  *  was 
30 "9  gallons,  while  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
spirits  was  1*08  gallons.  These  figures  would  repre- 
sent, for  a  population  of  41,458,721  persons,  a  total 
consumption  of  1,281,074,479  gallons  of  beer  and 
44,775,419  gallons  of  spirits,  or,  taken  together,  a 
total  consumption  of  89,575,713  gallons  of  absolute 
alcohol.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  beer  and  spirit 
duties  at  the  rates  now  in  force  would  amount  to 
£38,415,823,  to  which  have  to  be  added  the  proceeds 
of  the  licence  duties,  viz.  £2,187,069,  making  a  total 
taxation  of  £40,602,892,  which  is  equal  to  a  tax  of 

1  See  footnote,  ante,  p.  402. 
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Id.    per   gallon  of  absolute    alcohol   as    against 
Ojd.  per  gallon  in  the  State  of  Michigan.     The 
t  iled   figures    for   the    United    Kingdom    are   as 
under  : — 


Ushkd  Ejsgdom. 


I-t:  u-i  -:::::  1   :: --  . J   £38,415,82  - 


Total    ....  -       -  9=    Id 

The  difference  in  the  standards  of  liquor  taxation  in 
force  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  therefore   eq:  :    to    Is.    llJ<L  per 

gallon  of  absolute  alcohol.  efl ■.-.:    :  fchia  differ- 

_ 

enee  upon  the  agg     _   fee  nal     lal         nue  from  liquor 

taxation  in   the    United   Kingdom    is        nsiderable. 

Ii  :ead  of  a  total  sum  of  £40,603,000,  -uld 

reeei  s    a  rate  of  1  ft  £4       50.000. 

or   an  increase  of    -  000    per   annum. 

figui—     :   must  be  remembered,  are  based  upon  the 

-  --.-  —  :_:   :   :  -      :   :    i   :         .  .        :  ..'.     ■ 

in    the    me    .  .--■  "         '.'...  _'iom)    include    the 
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not.     If  the  was  :ion  on  beer  an 
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Spanish-American  war,  in  which  case  the  rate  of 
liquor  taxation  in  the  State  of  Michigan  would  be 
equivalent  to  12s.  lid.  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol, 
as  against  9s.  Id.  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  this 
rate  (12s.  lid.)  we  should  receive  a  total  annual 
revenue  from  liquor  taxation  of  £57,851,000,  or  an 
increase  of  £17,248,000  per  annum. 

State  of  Massachusetts 

(Population,  2,805,346 ]) 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  provides  data  for 
another  valuable  comparison.  As  we  have  shown 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  rates  of  licence  duty  in 
the  State  are  very  high,  ranging  from  nine  to 
twenty-one  times  as  high  as  the  rates  charged  for 
similar  privileges  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
average  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the 
State  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  It  is  un- 
questionably much  lower  than  the  average  consump- 
tion in  this  country,  and  is  probably  less  than  the 
average  consumption  in  certain  other  States  in  the 
American  Union.  The  proportion  of  urban  popula- 
tion in  the  State  is  much  greater  than  the  propor- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  liquor  trade  is  entirely  prohibited 
in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State,  no  less 
than  41  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State   living    in  '  no   licence '    areas.     The    ratio    of 

1  Census,  1900.     See  footnote,  ante,  p.  403. 
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licences  to  population  is  also  exceptionally  low, 
averaging  less  than  one-third  of  the  average  ratio  in 
other  American  States,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
ratio  in  this  country.  We  may  therefore  reasonably 
assume  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  State  as  a  whole  is  not  greater 
than  the  average  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States  generally.  On  the  assumption  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  national  consumption,  we 
may  estimate  the  total  annual  consumption  of  beer 
in  the  State  at  41,212,598  imperial  gallons,  and  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  spirits  at  3,291,283 
gallons.  These  totals,  taken  together,  are  equivalent 
to  3,524,535  imperial  gallons  of  absolute  alcohol. 
The  total  proceeds  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  at 
the  present  rates  of  taxation  would  amount  to 
£1,237,958,  while  the  total  receipts  from  licence 
taxes  (Federal  and  State)  amount  to  £737,826, 
making  a  total  taxation  of  £1,975,784,  which  is 
equal  to  a  tax  of  lis.  2|-d.  per  gallon  of  absolute 
alcohol.     The  detailed  figures  are  as  under  :— 


Massachusetts. 

Total  Proceeds 
of  Duties. 

Rate  per  Gallon  of 
Absolute  Alcohol. 

Beer  and  spirit  duties 
Licence  duties     . 

£1,237,958 
737,826 

s.       d. 
7      01- 

4      2| 

Total     . 

£1,975,784 

lis.   2|d. 

The  total  taxation  of  alcoholic  liquors  (i.e.  beer  and 
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spirits)  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  the  rate  of  9s.  Id.  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcoliol, 
so  that  the  total  taxation  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  greater,  to  the  extent  of 
2s.  l^-d.  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol,  than  tin- 
taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  difference, 
when  related  to  the  aggregate  national  receipts  from 
liquor  and  licence  taxes,  means  that,  instead  of  a 
present  revenue  of  £40,003,000,  we  should  receive 
on  the  basis  of  the  Massachusetts  rate  of  taxation 
not  less  than  £50,200,000,  or  an  annual  increase  in 
revenue  of  £9,597,000.  If  we  estimate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  excise  duties  in  Massachusetts  on  the 
basis  of  the  special  war  taxation,  which  must  in 
fairness  be  done  if  the  extra  beer  and  spirit  duties 
levied  in  this  country  since  1900  are  to  be  regarded 
as  temporary  taxes,  the  difference  is  of  course  much 
more  marked.  On  that  basis  our  total  annual 
receipts  from  liquor  and  licence  taxes  should  be  not 
less  than  £58,691,000,  which  would  mean  an  annual 
increase  in  revenue  of  £18,088,000. 

State  of  New  York 

(Population,  7,268,894  l) 

A  final  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  this  State  the  revenue  from  licences 
is,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
exceptionally  high.     This  is  due  not  only  to  a  high 

1  Census,  1900.     See  footnote,  ante,  p.  403. 
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Present  total  taxation   (i.e.,  beer  and  spirit  duties 

and  licence  duties)  of  alcoholic  liquors,  per  gallon 

of  absolute  alcohol,  in  the  states  of  michigan  and 

Massachusetts  and  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Michigan. 


Massachusetts, 


Ull 


Beer  and 
Spirit  Duties 

8.     d. 

7    0| 


Licence  Duties 

s.     d. 

4    o 


Beer  and 

Spirit  Duties 

s.     d. 

7    0£ 


United  Kingdom. 
SSI 


Licence  Duties 

s.     d. 
4     2£ 


Beer  and 
Spirit  Duties 
s.    d. 
8     7 


Licence  Duties 
6d. 


11 


d. 


11 


d. 

2* 


Per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol. 


Present  Revenue  from  Liquor  Taxation  (i.e.,  Beer  and  Spirit 

Duties  and  Licence  Duties)  in  the  United  Kingdom     ..     £40,603,000 

Revenue  on  Michigan  Scale       £49,360,000 

Revenue  on  Massachusetts  Scale       ..       ..       ..£50,200,000 
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rate  of  licence  taxation,  but  also  to  a  relatively 
high  ratio  of  licences  to  population.  The  licence 
duties  are  substantially  less  than  those  charged  in 
Massachusetts,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  of 
licences  to  population  is  considerably  higher.  The 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  State  can 
be  only  approximately  determined.  It  is  no  doubt 
higher  than  in  some  other  States  which  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  rural  population  ;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  the  present  comparison  we  have  estimated  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  As  the  beer  and  spirit 
duties  are  uniform  throughout  the  United  States, 
exact  statistics  of  consumption  in  a  particular  State 
are  only  important  in  enabling  us  to  fix  precisely 
the  rate  of  taxation  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol 
wThich  the  proceeds  of  the  licence  taxes  represent. 
In  the  case  of  New  York  State  these  proceeds  are  so 
high  as  to  leave  a  liberal  margin  for  error  in  com- 
puting the  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol.1 

Assuming  the  consumption  per  head  of  the 
population  to  be  the  same  in  New  York  State  as 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  namely,  14*4 
imperial  gallons  of  beer  and  1*15  gallons  of  spirits, 
the  total  annual  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  State 

1  A  greater  relative  consumption  of  beer  or  spirits  in  any  local  area 
would,  of  course,  affect  the  total  proceeds  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  ; 
but  unless  the  divergence  were  considerable  and  affected  a  large  population, 
its  effect  upon  the  rate  of  taxation  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol  would  be 
inappreciable.  In  any  case  it  need  hardly  be  considered  in  reference  to  so 
large  a  unit  of  comparison  as  an  entire  State  comprising  a  population  of 
over  seven  millions. 
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would  be  106,494,710  imperial  gallons  of  beer  and 
8,504,780  gallons  of  proof  spirit.  This  would 
represent  a  total  consumption  of  9,107,510  imperial 
gallons  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  total  proceeds  of 
the  beer  and  spirit  duties  at  the  present  rates  of 
taxation  would  amount  to  £3,198,932,  while  the 
total  receipts  from  licence  taxes  (Federal  and  State) 
are  £3,732,900,  making  a  total  liquor  taxation  of 
£0,931,892,  which  is  equal  to  a  tax  of  15s.  2jd.  per 
gallon  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  detailed  figures  are 
as  under  : — 


State  of  New  York. 

Total  Proceeds 
of  Duties. 

Rate  per  Gallon  of 
Absolute  Alcohol. 

Beer  and  spirit  duties . 
Licence  duties     . 

£3,198,932 
3,732,960 

s.       d. 

7  0 

8  2J 

Total     . 

£6,931,892                15s.    2±d. 

i 

The  total  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits  (including  licence 
duties)  in  the  United  Kingdom  represents,  as  we  have 
shown,  a  rate  of  9s.  Id.  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol, 
so  that  assuming  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcohol  to  be  the  same  in  New  York  State,  with  its 
seven  millions  of  people,  as  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  the  total  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits  in  the 
State  is  greater,  by  0s.  l^d.  per  gallon  of  absolute 
alcohol,  than  the  total  taxation  in  the  United  King- 
dom. What  this  difference  means  in  actual  revenue 
can   be  easily    shown.       Instead   of   a   present  total 
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revenue  from  liquor  and  licence  duties  of  £40,603,000, 
we  should  receive,  at  the  New  York  rate  of  taxation, 
£68,115,000,  or  an  annual  increase  of  £27,512,000. 
This  difference,  it  is  to  be  noted,  takes  no  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  beer  and  spirit  duties  in  the 
United  Kingdom  include  the  special  war  taxes,  while 
those  in  the  State  of  New  York  do  not.  If  the  com- 
parison were  made  on  the  basis  of  war  taxation  in 
both  countries,  the  rate  of  taxation  per  gallon  of 
absolute  alcohol  would  be  17s.  l^d.  in  New  York 
State  as  against  9s.  Id.  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  would  mean,  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York 
taxation,  an  annual  increase  in  revenue  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  £36,003,000. 

It  is  probable  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  greater  than  the 
per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,1  in  which  case  some  deduction  would  need  to 
be  made  from  the  above  figures ;  but  the  difference 
between  the  New  York  figures  and  the  British  figures 
is  so  stupendous  as  to  make  it  clear  that,  when  all 
necessary  deductions  have  been  made,  the  total  taxa 
tion  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  enormously  higher  in  New 

1  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  much  larger  proportion  of  urban  popula- 
tion in  New  York  State  as  compared  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
In  the  former,  71  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  places  having  more 
than  4000  inhabitants,  as  against  37  per  cent  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  It  is  true  that  527,000  persons  in  New  York  State,  or  7  per  cent  of 
the  total  population,  live  in  '  no  licence '  areas,  while  470,000  other  persons, 
representing  6i  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  live  in  districts  where 
ordinary  public-houses  (i.e.  dram  shops)  are  not  allowed  ;  but  even  so,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  average  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  in 
the  State  is  higher  than  the  average  in  the  United  States  generally. 
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York  State  t.lian  in  the  United  Kingdom.1  This  is  <» 
even  if  we  ignore  .altogether  the  "  war  taxation  "  in 
the  United  States  but  include  it  in  the  British  figures. 
If  we  take  it  into  account  in  both  eases,  the  difference 
in  the  total  taxation  of  the  liquor  trade  in  New  York 
State  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  amazing.  This 
difference  is,  of  course,  chiefly  due  to  the  much  higher 
taxation  of  licences  in  the  former  State.  The  liquor 
licence  taxes  in  New  York  State  actually  yield  a 
revenue  of  £514  per  1000  of  the  population,  as 
against  £53  per  1000  of  the  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom.2     This   difference,   as  the    preceding   com- 

1  This  may  be  further  and  conclusively  shown  by  allowing  to  the  full  for 
the  greater  relative  proportion  of  urban  population  in  the  State  of  New  York 
as  compared  with  the  United  States  generally.  If  we  assume  that  seven- 
tenths  of  the  alcoholic  beverages  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  consumed 
in  the  urban  districts, — and  this  is  certainly  a  liberal  estimate  considering 
that  the  urban  districts  comprise  only  37  per  cent  of  the  total  population, — 
it  would  follow  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  State  of 
New  York  would  be  170  imperial  gallons  of  proof  spirit  and  21 -2  imperial 
gallons  of  beer,  as  against  a  per  capita  consumption  of  1*16  and  14'4 
respectively  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  On  this  very  liberal  estimate, 
the  total  consumption  would  be  12,542,710  imperial  gallons  of  spirits  and 
156,783,879  imperial  gallons  of  beer,  which,  taken  together,  would  represent 
a  total  consumption  of  13,420,700  gallons  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  proceeds 
of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  at  the  present  rates,  on  this  aggregate  con- 
sumption, would  amount  to  £4,715,522,  or  7s.  0^d.  per  gallon  of  absolute 
alcohol,  while  the  proceeds  of  the  licence  duties  amount  to  £3,732,960,  or 
5s.  6£d.  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol,  making  a  total  liquor  taxation  of 
12s.  7d.  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol  in  New  York  State,  as  against  9s.  Id. 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  this  basis,  the  revenue  from  liquor  taxes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  rise  from  £40,603,000  to  £56,358,000,  an  increase  of 
£15,755,000  per  annum.  These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  beer  and  spirit  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  include  the  special 
war  taxes,  while  those  in  the  State  of  New  York  do  not.  If  the  comparison 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  war  taxation  in  both  countries,  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol  would  be  14s.  5|d.  in  New  York  State,  as 
against  9s.  Id.  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  would  mean,  on  the  basis  of 
the  New  York  taxation,  an  annual  increase  in  revenue  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  £24,246,000. 

2  It  is  this  high  licence  revenue  that  causes  the  total  taxation  of  liquor, 
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parison  shows,  is  too  considerable  to  be  substantially 
modified  by  the  higher  duties  imposed  on  beer  and 
spirits  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  the  foregoing  comparisons, 
we  have  failed  to  allow  for  the  compensation  levies 
imposed  on  all  holders  of  '  on '  licences  in  England 
and  Wales  by  the  Act  of  1904  ;  but,  as  we  have 
previously  pointed  out,  those  levies  are  in  no  sense 
revenue  taxes,  but  are  simply  trade  insurance 
premiums  of  which  the  entire  financial  benefit 
accrues  to  the  trade  itself.  So  far  from  benefiting 
the  national  exchequer  or  the  local  ratepayer,  they 
tend,  in  so  far  as  they  limit  the  taxable  capacity  of 
the  trade,  to  the  actual  disadvantage  of  the  national 
or  local  taxpayer.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  and  if 
the  compensation  levies  could  be  legitimately  regarded 
as  revenue  taxes,  their  effect  upon  the  foregoing  com- 
parisons would  be  slight.  The  utmost  effect  which 
their  inclusion  would  produce,  assuming  the  maximum 
levies  to  be  everywhere  imposed,  would  be  an  addition 
of  threepence  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol  to  the 
total  liquor  taxation  levied  in  this  country.  That 
is  to  say,  the  rate  per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol 
would  be  increased  from  9s.  Id.  to  9s.  4d.  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  against  lis.  O^d.  in  the  State 
of    Michigan,    lis.    2^d.    in    the    State    of    Massa- 


as  shown  in  the  above  comparisons,  to  be  so  much  greater  in  the  State  of 
New  York  than  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  and  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  revenue  from  licences  is  £514  per  1000  of 
the  population  in  New  York  State  as  against  £263  in  Massachusetts,  £250 
in  Michigan,  and  £166 — to  take  the  1896  figure — in  the  United  States. 
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chusetts,  and   a   much    higher   rate  in   the   State  of 

New  York. 

Comparisons  of  the  kind  attempted  in  this  chapter 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  but  they  make  certain  broad 
conclusions  inevitable.  They  show  that  the  remark- 
able rates  of  licence  taxation  set  forth  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters,  although  modified  to  some  extent 
by  a  relatively  higher  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits  in 
this  country,  are  not  misleading,  but  indicate  a  real 
and  wide  disparity  in  the  total  taxation  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States. 
When  every  legitimate  qualification  and  allowance 
has  been  made,  it  is  incontestable  that,  judged  by  the 
American  standards  of  taxation,  the  liquor  trade  in 
this  country  is  considerably  undertaxed. 


CHAPTEE   XII 

THE    TAXABLE    RESOURCES    OF    THE    TRADE 

Whenever  the  question  of  increased  taxation  of  the 
liquor  trade  is  raised  it  is  immediately  met  by  the 
plea  that  no  further  taxation  is  possible,  and  that  the 
trade  is  already  taxed  to  the  breaking  point.  That 
the  plea  is  a  very  old  one,  and  has  been  urged  upon 
successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  for  more 
than  a  century,  seems  not  to  diminish  the  fervour 
with  which,  in  the  face  of  plain  facts,  it  is  repeated 
to-day.  So  far  back  as  1784,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  defending 
his  proposed  licence  duties  upon  brewers,  distillers, 
and  dealers  in  excisable  liquors,  had  occasion  to 
remind  the  House  of  Commons  that  "it  was  impos- 
sible to  select  any  tax  which  would  not  be  an  object 
of  dislike  to  that  class  of  men  on  whom  it  operated 
most  sensibly ;  and,  therefore,  when  all  others  were 
convinced  of  its  utility  and  propriety,  their  murmur- 
ing ought  not  to  defeat  it "  ; 1  while,  a  century  later, 
Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  same 
truth.  "  In  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,"  he 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1880,  "  having  been 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1026. 
415 
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conversant  in  almost  every  case  with  the  great  legis- 
lative changes  that  had  taken  place,  he  had  never 
known  any  one  of  them  in  which  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  trade  distinguished  themselves  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  community  in  appreciating  the  ulterior  results 
of  the  change.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  the  trades  now  among  the  most 
flourishing  predicted  total  ruin  in  consequence  of 
these  changes."  x  He  prefaced  this  declaration  with 
words  which  have  special  appropriateness  and  force 
to-day.  "  Members  of  great  trades,"  he  reminded 
the  House,  "  have  a  knowledge  far  more  close  than 
any  of  even  the  best  officers  of  the  Revenue  could 
possess,  and  their  opinions  must  carry  a  certain 
weight.  They,  of  course,  are  justified  in  making  the 
most  of  those  opinions  in  reference  to  their  own 
interests.  But,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  regards  the  public  Revenue,  they  have  no  responsi- 
bility whatever ;  and  if  it  should  happen  that  they 
present  the  most  plausible  representations,  which  the 
Government  cannot  actually  at  the  time  confute,  but 
which  afterwards  entirely  break  down,  the  public 
Revenue  has,  and  can  have,  no  possible  reparation  or 
remedy."  2 

Certainly,  if  the  oft-repeated  declarations  of  the 
liquor  trade  since  1880  had  had  any  reasonable 
foundation  in  fact,  the  trade  would  by  this  time  have 
shrunk  to  small  proportions,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  apart  from  a  few  exceptions  for  which  taxation 

1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ccliii.  pp.  783-784.  a  Ibid.  pp.  731-734. 
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is  in  no  way  responsible,  it  has  had  great  prosperity. 
No  doubt  for  two  or  three  years  past  it  has  suffered, 
as  other  industries  have  suffered,  from  depressed 
trade  ;  but  such  temporary  depressions  are  incidental 
to  commerce  and  must  not  be  taken  as  representing 
a  normal  condition  of  trade.  In  the  present  instance 
the  depression  is  at  least  partly  due  to  causes  for 
which  the  trade  itself  is  responsible,  among  which 
must  be  included  bad  finance  and  ill-advised  methods 
of  business.  As  Tlie  Times  recently  pointed  out  in 
its  Financial  and  Commercial  Supplement,  "  the 
primary  cause  of  the  decline  in  prosperity  must  be 
attributed  to  the  excessive  and  often  reckless  com- 
petition among  breweries  a  few  years  ago  for  '  tied  ' 
public-houses.  The  change  from  the  free  to  the  tied 
trade  has  produced  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  the  ales  produced. 
The  demand  which  originally  came  practically  unsoli- 
cited has  now  to  be  created  by  artificial  means,  not 
only  by  the  purchase  of  public-houses  and  the  making 
of  loans  to  customers,  but  by  other  methods  requiring 
the  outlay  of  capital.  Brewers,  having  obtained  at 
high  prices  a  virtual  monopoly  so  far  as  their  own 
properties  are  concerned,  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  the  prime  cost  of  their  productions  to  a  level 
which  would  have  been  incredible  to  the  Burton  of  a 
generation  ago,  and  this  reduction  has  meant,  in  many 
cases,  a  diminution  in  the  quality  and  intrinsic  value 
of  the  products  offered  to  the  public.  .  .  .  Rapid  con- 
sumption and  unnatural  methods  of  bringing  beers  to 
vol.  I  2  E 
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maturity,  render  the  finest  qualities  of  naturally  mature 
ales  altogether  unappreciated  except  by  a  very  small 
section  of  the  modern  beer-drinking  public."  ' 

Further,  "  Burton,  like  other  brewing  centres,  has 
been  cursed  by  the  presence  of  once  prosperous  but 
now  hopelessly  over -capitalised  companies,  barely 
earning  their  debenture  interest,  and  loaded  up  with 
huge  share  capitals  unrepresented  by  tangible  assets. 
It  is  these  badly  financed  concerns  which  have 
accentuated  the  natural  depression  of  Burton  trade."  - 
The  capitalisation  of  brewery  companies  was  to  a 
great  extent  based  on  the  number  of  freehold  and 
leasehold  houses  owned  by  the  breweries  sold  to  the 
various  companies,  and  "  the  new  capital  introduced 
was  largely  spent  on  the  acquisition  of  others,  and, 
as  all  were  engaged  in  the  same  proceeding,  of 
course  they  paid  fancy  prices."  At  the  same  time, 
in  estimating  the  disastrous  financial  effects  of  this 
reckless  speculation  in  licensed  houses,  for  which  the 
trade  itself  is  solely  to  blame,  it  must  1  >e  remembered 
that  the  extension  of  the  tied  -  house  system  has 
brought  with  it  certain  clear  advantages  to  the 
brewers.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,4  when  a 
brewer  increases  the  number  of  public-houses  under 
his  control,  he  simultaneously  enlarges  the  volume  of 
his  trade  and  the  sum  of  his  profits,  and  this  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  retail  profits  which  are  also 
his  where  the  '  management '  system  is  adopted,  or 

1   Times,  January  8,  1906.  '-'  Ibid. 

3  Banking,  Insurance,  and  Investment,  August  31,  1901. 
4  Sen  pp.  110-112. 
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from  the  higher  prices  charged  to  the  publican  where 
the  '  tie '  is  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Certainly  a  review  of  the  declared  dividends  paid 
by  brewery  and  distillery  companies  over  a  series  of 
years  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  normal  prosperity 
of  the  trade,  even  if  we  make  no  allowance  for  the 
reserved  ordinary  shares  of  the  larger  companies,  and 
for  the  large  additions  made  to  reserve  and  the  con- 
siderable  sums  written  off  for  depreciation.  In  some 
cases,  even  the  value  of  lost  licences  has  been  charged 
to  current  revenue.  As  The  Financier  pointed  out 
in  1903,1  "most  of  the  companies  are  building  up 
reserves  at  a  very  respectable  rate,  and,  were  it 
possible  to  get  at  the  figures,  the  total  amount 
represented  by  the  savings  of  the  breweries  whose 
names  appear  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Official  List 
alone  would  be  interesting  and  instructive — instruc- 
tive to  the  social  reformer,  and  instructive  to  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  taxation."  Despite  rating 
and  taxation,  "  in  nearly  every  case  the  profits  of 
the  brewery  are  shown  to  have  increased.  ...  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  what  potentialities  of  wealth 
lie  in  the  mash-tun,  and  that  rating  and  taxation 
have  but  little  effect  on  profits." 

In  considering  the  question  of  trade  profits  it  has 
always  to  be  remembered  that  only  in  a  few  cases  are 
the  ordinary  shares  of  the  big  companies  in  the  hands 
of  the  public.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the 
vendors    issued   only  the    preference   and    debenture 

1  August  17. 
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stocks,  reserving  to  themselves  the  lucrative  ordinary 
shares.  Thus,  according  to  particulars  published  by 
The  Financier?  out  of  some  106  companies  whose 
shares  and  debentures  have  got  a  market  quotation, 
only  thirty -one  have  issued  their  ordinary  stock  and 
are,  in  consequence,  under  an  obligation  to  publish 
any  sort  of  accounts.  There  have,  of  course,  been 
some  unfortunate  chapters  in  the  history  of  one  or 
two  companies  connected  with  the  brewing  trade, 
but  these  have  been  entirely  due  to  over-capitalisa- 
tion or  to  gross  mismanagement.  It  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  for  example,  that  the  case  of  Allsopp  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  offers  an  argument  against  adequate 
taxation  of  the  liquor  trade ;  while,  to  take  but 
another  illustration,  when  we  find  three  separate 
companies,  the  aggregate  value  of  whose  properties 
a  few  months  prior  to  amalgamation  was  put  down 
as  £3,389,000,  suddenly  amalgamating  and  valuing 
their  properties  at  £8,593,000 — an  increase  of  over 
£5,000,000 — it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  examine 
somewhat  closely  the  trade  pleas  of  depressed  trade 
and  '  oppressive '  taxation.  It  at  least  can  hardly  be 
seriously  contended  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  to  refuse  to  put  adequate  taxation  upon  a  trade 
which,  properly  conducted,  is  enormously  lucrative, 
because  of  speculative  flotations  of  this  kind. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1894,  gave  the  House  of  Commons 
some  striking  figures  as  to  the  increased  prosperity 

1  August  17,  1903. 
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of  brewers.  "  In  1884-85  the  number  of  assessments 
to  the  income  tax  from  brewers  was  2446,  and  the 
whole  of  their  profits  assessed  amounted  to  £6,316,000. 
Ten  years  later  the  number  of  brewers  assessed  for 
income  tax  was  2274 — showing  that  the  smaller 
brewers  were  being  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the 
great  concerns — while  the  amount  of  assessed  profits 
was  £10,177,000,  showing  an  increase  of  60  per  cent 
in  the  profits  of  the  brewing  trade  during  those  ten 
years.  But  the  general  profits  of  trade  under 
Schedule  B  increased,  during  the  same  period,  only 
13  per  cent.  In  looking  to  see  what  trade  is  able  to 
bear  a  moderate  increase  of  taxation,  is  it  right,  or 
is  it  not  right,  to  lay  the  increase  upon  that  trade 
which  shows  an  increase  in  profits  amounting  to  60 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  general  trade  which 
shows  an  increase  of  1 3  per  cent  ? "  * 

The  trade,  since  1894,  has  experienced  some 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  that  these  have  not 
greatly  affected  its  prosperity  may  be  seen  by  an 
analysis  of  profits  allocated  in  the  form  of  dividends 
by  brewery  and  distillery  companies  in  1903.2  The 
figures  are,  of  course,  not  complete,  and  refer  only  to 
dividends  of  which  particulars  are  available.  The 
total  capital  included  was  £180,255,000,  of  which 
£82,370,000  represented  debenture  stock  and  loans  ; 
£53,575,000     preference     stock,     and     £44,310,000 

1  The  Times,  June  27,  1894. 

2  The  1903  figures  used  for  the  above  analysis  are  taken  from  an  interest- 
ing survey  of  liquor  trade  finance  made  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Wilson,  and  published 
in  The  Daily  News  on  April  6,  1904. 
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ordinary  stock.  The  dividends  and  interest  paid 
on  the  debenture  stock  ranged  from  .3  to  7  per  cent, 
and  averaged  4*3  per  cent,  the  aggregate  sum  dis- 
tributed amounting  to  £3,560,000.'  The  dividends 
paid  on  the  preference  stock  ranged  from  4  to  8  per 
cent,  and  averaged  5  per  cent,  the  aggregate  dividends 
amounting  to  £2,788,000.  The  dividends  paid  on 
the  ordinary  stock  ranged  from  less  than  5  per  cent 
to  over  20  per  cent,  and  averaged  9 '6  per  cent,  the 
aggregate  sum  distributed  amounting  to  £4,255,000. 
This  last  item  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  whole 
of  the  ordinary  stock,  only  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  public.  A  further  analysis  of  the 
dividends  paid  on  the  ordinary  stock  —  and  these 
are  the  real  test  of  prosperity — discloses  the  following 
suggestive  results.  Of  the  total  ordinary  stock 
(£44,310,000)  a  proportion  equal  to  :— 

26 '9  per  cent'Jof  the  whole  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  or  under. 

11*2  „  ,,  ,,  ..           .r»i-7i  per  cent. 

11*6  ,,  ,,  ,.  8 

3-0  ,,  ,,  ,.  ..           84-9J, 

13*3  ,,  ,.  .,  ..  10 

20-5  „  ,.  ,,  ..  11    Ui 

4"(»  .,  ,,  ,,  ..  16-19 

8-3  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  20 

0"6  ,,  ,,  ,.  ..  over  20        ,, 


lOO'O  Average  dividend         .         9'6  per  cent. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  figures,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  they  are  seriously 
prejudiced  by  the  condition  of  a  few  large  companies 
and  some  smaller  ones,  whose  misfortunes  are  due 
either  to  over-capitalisation  or  gross  mismanagement. 

1   Including  £175,000  interest  on  loans. 
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But    even    without   such    allowance  the   figures    are 
eloquent  of  the  profitableness  of  the  trade. 

That  they  are  not  exceptional  is  evident  from  an 
analysis  which  we  have  made  of  a  Stock  Exchange 
list  of  dividends  paid  on  ordinary  shares  by  forty- 
four  brewing  and  distilling  companies  in  the  ten  years 
1 895-1 904. l  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity 
we  give  the  particulars  in  summarised  form  : — 


No.  of                      Per  Cent  of 
Companies.                        Total. 

Average  Dividend  paid 
1895-1904. 

8 
8 
11 
8 
3 
1 
5 

18-2 
18-2 
25-0 
18-2 
6-8 
2  3 
11-3 

Under  5  per  cent. 
5     to     7|-        „ 
7h  „   10 

10    „  m      „ 

12|  n    15 

15   „  m    „ 
m  „  20 

44 

100-0 

Average  9*2  per  cent. 

The  average  for  the  ten  years,  it  will  be  seen,  strik- 
ingly confirms  the  average  for  1903  given  above. 

The  matter  may  be  further  illustrated  by  examin- 
ing the  dividends  paid  by  individual  companies.  The 
following  particulars  are  taken  without  selection  from 
the  Universal  Investment  Tables  for  1905,  and  in- 
clude all  the  British  brewing  and  distilling  companies 
there  given  which  publish  particulars  of  their  ordinary 
stock.  To  make  the  figures  conclusive  we  have 
extracted  the  particulars  for  the  last  ten  years  where- 
ever  they  are  given  : — 

1  Published  by  Lea  and  Son,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Birmingham. 
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S.  Allsopp  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Bristol  (Georges  &  Co., 
City  of  London 
Distillers'  Co.,  Ltd. 
A.  Guinness,  Son,  &  Co 
New  Westminster  Co. 
Newcastle  Breweries 
Parker's,  Burslem  . 
Phipps  &  Co. 
Showclls,  Ltd. 
Taiuplin  &  Sons    . 
Threlfalls,  Ltd.      . 
Watney,  Combe,  Reid  & 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  outstanding 
instances  of  failure  in  the  above  list  (Allsopp  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Watney,  Combe,  Reid  and  Co.)  are 
two  notorious  cases  of  over-capitalisation,  and  in  no 
way  represent  the  normal  condition  of  the  brewing 
trade.  In  both  cases  prosperous  businesses  have 
been  made  unprofitable  by  unsound  and  speculative 
finance.  The  amount  of  trade  done  is  in  each  case 
considerable,  but  it  is  made  unprofitable  by  an 
altogether  excessive  inflation  of  capital.  The  recent 
misfortunes  of  Showells,  Ltd.,  are  due,  as  is  well 
known,  to  gross  mismanagement  and  to  serious 
defalcations  which  have  greatly  injured  a  lucrative 
and  flourishing  business. 

In  ordinary  discussions  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  brewing  trade,  undue  stress  is  laid  upon  these 
and  similar  instances  of  depressed  fortunes,  and 
sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for  their  exceptional 
character.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  these  conspicuous 
misfortunes  are  self-inflicted  sufficiently  recognised. 
No  doubt  a  substantial  increase  of  licence  taxation 
would  press  heavily  at  first  upon  certain  over- 
capitalised companies,  and  it  might  even,  in  a  few 
instances,  precipitate  a  re-organisation  of  capital  which 
is  inevitable  sooner  or  later ;  but  this,  while  possibly 
an  argument  for  a  progressive,  as  distinct  from  a 
sudden,  increase  of  taxation,  is  not  an  argument 
against  the  need  and  justifiableness  of  such  an 
increase.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  innovation  to 
admit  that  a  privileged  trade  which   is  universally 
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recognised  by  economists  and  statesmen  as  the 
fittest  for  taxation,  is  entitled  to  relief  from  a  p;irl 
of  its  legitimate  burden  of  taxation  because  of  the 
mismanagement  or  unsound  finance  of  a  few  com- 
panies. What  may  be  accomplished  under  normal 
conditions,  by  wise  business  methods  and  sound 
finance,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  of 
several  large  companies.  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Son, 
whose  total  capital  amounts  to  £(5,000,000  (of  which 
£2,500,000  is  ordinary  stock),  and  whose  reserve  fund 
is  £2,110,000,  have  had  no  difficulty,  even  in  the 
last  few  years  of  alleged  trade  depression,  in  paying  a 
dividend  of  20  per  cent  per  annum  on  their  ordinary 
shares.  Messrs.  Mitchells  and  Butlers,  Ltd.,  who 
have  a  total  share  capital  of  over  £1,000,000.  in 
addition  to  a  reserve  of  upwards  of  £400,000,  and 
who  own  between  700  and  800  freehold  and  lease- 
hold licensed  houses,  have  for  the  last  six  years 
paid  a  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  (representing 
£577,955  of  capital)  of  20  per  cent.  The  report 
of  the  Company  in  1905  "emphasised  the  strong 
position  of  the  Company  and  its  resources."  The 
chairman  stated  that  "  the  carrying  out  of  their 
scheme  for  the  paying  off  of  mortgages  and  the 
exchange  of  debentures  had  resulted  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  first  five  per  cent  debenture  bonds 
from  £196,400,  at  which  they  stood  last  year,  to 
£94,400.  The  four -and- a- half  per  cent  debenture 
bonds  now  stood  at  £136,300,  against  £250,000 
last  year,  whilst  the  payment  of  mortgages,  already 
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accomplished,  and  those  available  by  the  sums  they 
had  in  hand  for  that  purpose,  would  show  the 
reduced  difference  as  between  £573,865  to  £374,817. 
In  addition,  the  mortgage  and  debenture  redemption 
fund  in  hand  which  would  be  available,  namely 
£76,333,  and  would  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
[would]  bring  the  amount  standing  as  mortgages 
to  the  reduced  total  of  £298,482,  compared  with 
the  £573,865  of  last  year." T  The  directors  were 
clearly  justified  in  feeling  that  "  the  shareholders 
would  appreciate  those  satisfactory  results."  It  was 
true  that  the  ordinary  shareholders  were  warned  that 
in  1906  they  would  be  required  to  forgo  2  per  cent 
of  the  dividend  on  their  shares  in  order  to  provide 
the  amount  required  by  the  Compensation  Act  for 
levies  on  some  750  licensed  houses ;  but  they  were 
reminded  by  the  chairman  that  "  the  result  would 
mean  a  mere  temporary  surrender  of  dividend,  which 
would  become  a  profitable  investment.'"2 

Messrs.  Threlfall  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  who  have  a 
capital  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  and  a  reserve  fund  of 
£480,000,  have  also  for  some  years  past  paid  a 
dividend  on  ordinary  shares  of  20  per  cent.  The 
net  profits,  taken  over  a  series  of  years,  have  shown 
a  marked  increase.  For  the  five  years  ending  June 
30,  1893,  the  net  profits  averaged  £76,244  per 
annum.  In  the  next  five  years,  ending  June  30, 
1898,  they  averaged  £110,758  per  annum;  while 
in  the  following  five    years,  ending  June  30,   1903, 

1  Statist,  August  19,  1905.  2  Ibid. 
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they  increased  to  an  average  of  £126,303  per  annum. 
Id  1904-5  the  net  trading  profit  was  £175,612.  Out 
of  this  profit  £5493  were  applied  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  issue  of  debenture  stock.  Interest 
on  debenture  stock,  interest  on  mortgages  and 
deposits,  and  directors'  fees,  amounted  to  £57,780, 
leaving,  with  the  addition  of  £59  for  transfer  fees 
and  of  £13,352  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year,  a  sum  of  £125,751  to  be  dealt  with.  Dividends 
of  6  per  cent  on  the  preference  shares  and  20  per 
cent  on  the  ordinary  shares  absorbed  £112,500, 
leaving  £13,251  to  be  carried  forward.  During  the 
year  additions  were  made  to  the  freehold  and  other 
properties  of  the  Company,  which  now  stand  at 
£2, 480, 937. 1  The  breweries  and  properties  of  the 
Company  and  all  plant  and  machinery  have  been 
fully  kept  up  out  of  income. 

Among  the  smaller  breweries,  the  proprietors  of 
Hardy's  Crown  Brewery,  at  Manchester,  bear  similar 
testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  industry  when 
properly  conducted.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
shareholders,  held  on  June  29,  1905,  at  wThich  divi- 
dends at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
preference  shares  and  16  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  ordinary  shares  were  sanctioned,  the  chairman, 
so  far  from  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  the  present 
position  of  the  trade,  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
hopeful  terms  concerning  the  future,  and  stated  that 

1  In  1904  the  Company  owned  :J42  freehold,  copyhold,  and  long  leasehold 
public-houses  and  beer-houses,  in  addition  to  38  public-houses,  beer-houses, 
and  other  properties  held  on  short  leases  or  yearly  tenancies. 
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"  he  had  no  doubt  at  the  end  of  the  present  year 
they  would  have  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  account 
to  place  before  the  shareholders."  l  The  managing 
director  (Mr.  F.  Hardy)  went  even  further.  He 
declared  emphatically,  in  reference  to  allegations 
that  the  brewing  trade  in  Manchester  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  that  he  did  not  for  one  moment  believe 
it.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  Certainly  in 
Manchester  the  trade  ought  to  be  in  a  better  position 
than  ever  it  had  been.  The  profits  ought  to  be 
larger  and  the  dividends  larger.  .  .  .  To-day  the 
principal  ingredients — especially  malt — were  cheaper 
than  they  had  ever  been  since  he  had  been  in  the 
business,  which  was  a  period  of  thirty  years."  2 

This  last  is  a  point  to  which  we  have  already 
called  attention,3  and  it  is  a  consideration  which 
claims  special  emphasis  in  connection  with  the  exist- 
ing taxation  of  the  liquor  trade.  The  concessions 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880,  and  the  considerable 
fall  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials  used  in  the  brewing  industry,  were  neither 
accompanied  nor  followed  by  pecuniary  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  who  is  compelled  to  pay  the  same  (or 
higher)  prices  for  his  beers  as  in  the  years  prior  to 
1880.  This  is  a  circumstance  that  would  not  be 
possible  in  any  industry  that  was  not  a  close  and 
privileged  monopoly,  and  its  effect  in  increasing  the 
profits  of  the  brewers  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  June  30,  1905. 

a  Ibid. 

3  See  Chap.  iv.  pp.  101-109. 
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Nor,  in  estimating  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 
trade,  may  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  grant  of 
a  licence  to-day  is  a  much  more  valuable  privilege 
than  it  was  formerly,  owing  to  the  policy  of  restric- 
tion which  Parliament  and  local  justices  have  en- 
forced. As  we  have  shown,1  between  1880  and  1904 
the  number  of  public-houses  in  the  United  Kingdom 
fell  from  96,727  to  91,502  ;  or,  judged  in  relation  to 
population,  from  a  ratio  of  2"8  per  1000  inhabitants 
to  a  ratio  of  2'1  per  1000  inhabitants.  During  the 
same  period  the  national  expenditure  upon  drink  has 
enormously  increased  in  the  aggregate,  and,  until 
quite  recently,  has  tended  to  increase  relatively  to 
population.  Meantime  the  licence  duties  have  re- 
mained unaltered. 

It  would  be  strange  to  suggest  that  we  have  not 
in  these  and  similar  facts  striking  evidence  of  increased 
taxable  capacity. 

Evasion  of  New  Taxation 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that,  in  estimating  the 
increased  profits  of  the  trade,  we  have  taken  no 
account  of  the  increase  in  taxation  since  1880.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  This  increased  taxation  has  been 
paid  not  by  the  trade  but  by  the  consumer.  In  the 
case  of  beer  the  gravity  is  reduced  and  the  reduction 
adjusted  to  equal  or  to  exceed  the  increase  in  duty,  so 
that  the  additional  charge  has  little  or  no  influence 

1  See  pp.  77-80. 
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upon  profits.  In  the  case  of  spirits  the  practice  of 
dilution  is  also  resorted  to,  and  a  further  saving  may 
be  effected  by  selling  a  less  matured  spirit  ;  or,  fail- 
ing one  or  both  of  these  methods,  the  price  is  raised 
to  the  consumer.1  The  trade  has  never  left  the 
public  in  doubt  on  this  point.  Mr.  Watney,  in 
resisting,  in  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  to 
change  the  basis  of  beer  taxation  so  that  the 
Exchequer  would,  as  he  hoped,  obtain  24s.  per 
quarter  of  malt  in  lieu  of  the  former  22s.  8d.,  stated 
that  "  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  brewers 
would  not  pass  off  the  cost  of  the  duty  on  to  the 
consumers,"  and  added  that  "  the  effect  would  practi- 
cally be  to  raise  the  price  of  beer."2  The  Morning 
Advertiser,  the  organ  of  the  trade,  was  equally  frank 
in  its  declaration  (July  21,  1880)  that  "of  course 
nobody  supposes  that  in  the  end  the  brewers  will  not 
recoup  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  beer-drinking 
public." 

Fourteen  years  later,  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
addition  of  6d.  per  barrel  to  the  beer  duty  and  6d. 
per  gallon  to  the  spirit  duty  provoked  equally 
frank    declarations    from    the    trade.       Mr.     Money 

1  The  latter  of  these  alternatives  was  familiar  at  least  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lord  Bathurst,  in  addressing  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  February  22,  1742,  in  support  of  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  high 
licence  duty  imposed  in  1736  on  retailers  of  spirits,  said:  "It  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  my  Lords,  but  that  spirits  will,  by  this  additional  duty,  be 
made  one-third  part  dearer  ;  for  it  has  been  hitherto  observed  that  retailers 
levy  upon  the  buyer  twice  the  duty  that  is  paid  to  the  Government,  as  it  is 
every  day  apparent  in  other  commodities."  (Timberland,  History  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Lords,  vol.  viii.  p.  374. ) 

2  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ecliv.  p.  964. 
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Wigram,  in  opposing  bhe  budget  proposals  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  stated  explicitly  that  the  in- 
creased taxation  would  "  fall  upon  the  consumer." 
Mr.  Bonsor,  another  brewer,  informed  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  if  he  "  called  upon  the  brewers 
to  collect  an  increased  tax  they  would  do  it,  as  they 
had  done  before;  but  to  inform  them  that  it  was  a 
direct  tax  upon  them  and  their  trade  they  absolutely 
repudiated,  and  he  told  him  that  they  wrere  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  it,  and  that  they  were  not  going  to  pay 
it."2  He  subsequently  stated  that  "the  whole"  of 
the  increased  spirit  duty  would  also  "  fall  on  the 
consumer."  "  As  was  said  in  the  case  of  the  beer 
tax,  he  anticipated  that  the  consumer  would  get  a 
worse  article,  and  he  would  tell  them  why.  He  had 
taken  considerable  trouble  to  ascertain  what  the 
views  of  licensed  victuallers  were,  and  he  had  not 
yet  found  a  single  licensed  victualler  who  would 
admit  that  he  was  going  to  pay  the  tax.  Some  said 
at  once  that  they  were  going  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  spirits  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit 
allowed  by  law.  In  these  cases  they  had  sold  the 
article  above  the  legal  strength.  In  the  case  of  other 
licensed  victuallers  who  did  a  cutting  trade,  and  were 
compelled  by  competition  to  sell  their  spirits  at  the 
lowest  strength  allowed  by  law,  they  said  that  they 
would  ask  their  distillers  to  supply  them  at  a  lower 
price.   .  .  .   They  would  have  only  to  sell  the  wine  or 

1  Hansard,  4th  Series,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  529. 
2  Ibid.  vol.  xxiv. 
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spirits  exactly  one  year  younger,  and  so  recover  the 
tax.  It  would,  therefore,  fall  in  this  case  absolutely 
upon  the  consumer."1 

Mr.  Power,  a  distiller,  declared  that  "  the  distillers 
did  not  in  reality  pay  the  duty.  They  advanced  the 
price  for  their  customers,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  customers  to  collect  that  extra  duty  from  the 
consumer  in  one  shape  or  another.  It  would  be  done 
by  charging  an  extra  price,  or  by  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  whisky,  or  by  mixing  an  inferior 
spirit  with  the  blend,  or  by  giving  a  reduction  of  age. 
It  was  the  working  man  who  would  ultimately  have 
to  pay  this  tax.  He  could  answer  for  the  firm  with 
which  he  was  connected,  that  they  had  already 
advanced  the  price  in  their  duty-paid  whisky,  and 
in  any  whisky  that  they  had  since  cleared  from  bond 
the  retailer  had  had  the  extra  duty  charged  upon 
him."  2 

The  retailers  were  equally  explicit.  Mr.  Charles 
Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Cen- 
tral Protection  Society  of  London,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Deakin,  Chairman  of  the  City  of  London  Licensed 
Victuallers'   Protection   Society,   both    insisted    at   a 

1  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  2,  1894. 

2  Speech  at  Dublin.  (Times,  April  24,  1894.)  The  London  Star  (June 
19,  1894)  published  a  copy  of  a  bill  exhibited  in  many  public  -  house 
windows  in  Canterbury  and  district,  in  which  the  declarations  of  the 
brewers  received  practical  exemplification.  The  bill  stated  that :  "Incon- 
sequence of  the  extra  duty  on  beer,  all  bottled  ale  and  stout  sold  at  this 
establishment  on  and  after  1st  July  will  be  charged  3d.  instead  of  2^d. 
per  pint  bottle."  On  this  The  Star  observed  that  "the  publican  by 
this  altered  charge  realises  12s.  extra  profit  per  barrel ;  deducting  the 
added  Budget  duty  of  fid.  per  barrel,  there  remains  a  net  added  profit  of 
lis.  6d." 

VOL.  I  2  F 
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mass  meeting  of  the  trade  thai  it  was  "the  con- 
sumer "  who  must  pay.1  Perhaps  the  Rankest  state- 
ment on  this  question  was  that  made  liy  Mr.  E.  N. 
Buxton,  the  Chairman  of  the  well-known  brewing 
company  of  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  in  1897. 
Asked  in  what  way  the  increased  taxation  on  beer 
imposed  by  Mr.  Goschen  came  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  public,  he  replied  :  "  The  pump,  or  possibly  lower 
priced  materials."  2 

So  well  known  is  this  fact  of  dilution,  that  it  is 
one  which  has  to  be  allowed  for  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  officials  in  estimating  the  results  of  an  in- 
crease in  taxation.  The  fact  that  the  beer  duty  is 
levied  upon  a  "standard"  of  specific  gravity,  and 
not  upon  the  liquid  beer  as  it  goes  into  consumption, 
favours  the  practice.  If  the  basis  of  taxation  were 
the  "  bulk"  barrel  (i.e.  the  barrel  of  liquid  beer8),  as 
is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  for  the  brewer  to  shift  the  burden  on  to  the 
consumer,    and   the    Revenue    would   gain    the    full 


1  Morning  Advertiser,  April  24,  1894. 

-  Minutes  of  Evidence,  vol.  iii.  See  also  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Depart- 
,  nliil  Committee  on  Beer  Materials,  Q.  813.  The  Times  put  the  matter  in 
a  nutshell  when  it  stated  (June  27,  1894)  that  "Few  trade  operations 
can  well  be  easier  than  to  effect  the  infinitesimal  adjustment  requii 
produce  the  equivalent  of  Gd.  upon  36  gallons  of  beer.  We  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  in  one  way  or  another  it  will  be  effected,  and  that  the  most 
accomplished  connoisseur  will  fail  to  detect  the  difference.  Beer  was  profit- 
ably made  when  barley  was  20  per  cent  dearer  than  it  is  to-day,  and  the 
lowering  of  its  price  has  not  prevented  an  increasing  use  of  cheaper 
mi!,  rials." 

;i  By  "bulk"  barrel  is  meant  a  barrel  of  beer  containing  36  gallons  of 
liquid,  irrespective  of  any  question  of  gravity. 
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benefit  of  any  increase  in  taxation.  At  present  it 
does  not  do  so.1  The  "war  taxation"  in  1900  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  reduction  of  one  degree  in 
the  gravity  of  the  beer.  The  number  of  "  standard  " 
barrels  retained  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1901,  was 
less  by  524,910  barrels  than  the  number  of  "  stand- 
ard "  barrels  consumed  in  the  previous  year.  This 
decline  was  commonly  taken  to  represent  a  real 
decrease  to  that  extent  in  the  consumption  of  beer, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  decrease  was 
sought  in  the  absence  of  so  many  soldiers  in  South 
Africa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  a  decline 
of  over  half  a  million  barrels,  there  were  actually 
91,114  more  barrels  of  beer  consumed  that  year  than 
in  the  previous  year.     The  number  paying  duty  was 

1  The  method  now  adopted  is  as  follows.  Immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  brewing  the  actual  hulk  or  liquid  quantity  of  beer  produced  and 
its  specific  gravity  are  ascertained,  and  from  these  data  the  quantity  of  beer 
at  the  standard  gravity  to  which  the  produce  of  the  brewing  is  equal  is 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  the  charge  to  duty.  The  standard  gravity  of 
beer  was  formerly  (from  the  year  1880  to  1888  inclusive)  1057  degrees,  the 
gravity  of  water  being  taken  at  1000.  From  1889  to  the  present  time  the 
standard  gravity  has  been  fixed  at  1055  degrees.  The  following  are 
examples  of  the  method  of  calculation  of  the  quantities  of  beer  at  standard 
gravity  to  which  the  bulk  or  liquid  quantities  of  beer  are  equivalent : — 

First  Example  : — 

Actual  bulk  or  liquid  quantity  of  beer  produced  .         .     5000  barrels 
Actual  ascertained  gravity  ......     1088  degrees 

5000  x  88  equivalent  to  S000  barrels  at  the  standard  gravity 
55  of  1055  degrees. 

Second  Example  : — 

Actual  bulk  or  liquid  quantity  of  beer  produced        .     10,000  barrels 
Actual  ascertained  gravity         .....       1,044  degrees 
10,000  x  44  equivalent  to  8000  barrels  at  the  standard  gravity 
55  of  1055  degrees. 

{Forty -fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  pp.  27-2S.) 
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less  by  524,010  barrels,  but,  owing  to  a  reduction  of 
gravity  consequent  upon  increased  taxation,  the 
number  actually  consumed  was  more  by  91,114 
barrels.  The  beer  was  of  lower  gravity,  but  as  tin- 
price  to  the  consumer  was  not  reduced,  the  total 
expenditure  on  beer  by  the  public  was  actually  more, 
instead  of  less,  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  it  was 
the  Revenue,  and  not  the  Drink  Bill,  that  was 
diminished.  What  this  really  means  is,  that  the  tax 
on  the  beer  actually  produced  and  sent  into  con- 
sumption was  not  7s.  9d.  per  barrel,  but  7s.  7d. 
Had  the  duty  been  levied,  as  in  the  United  States, 
upon  the  beer  actually  produced  and  sent  into  con- 
sumption, the  Revenue  would  have  received  a  further 
sum  of  £311,094. * 


1  This  result  was  indicated  as  a  danger  by  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  in 
1880,  in  the  Parliamentary  debates  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  budget  proposals. 
In  criticising  the  proposed  basis  of  the  beer  duty,  Mr.  Lawrence  urged  that  : 
"The  Government  ought  to  see  that  there  was  some  correspondence  between 
the  number  of  gallons  taxed  to  a  certain  strength  and  the  number  which 
left  the  brewery.  If  the  duty  was  to  be  levied  during  the  period  of  fermen- 
tation, there  would  be  no  check  against  the  quantity  of  beer  being  doubled 
before  it  was  sent  out  to  the  public.  There  were  several  large  manufactories 
in  London  engaged  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  ingredients  for  the  use 
of  brewers,  and,  although  he  did  not  say  these  ingredients  were  deleterious 
or  injurious,  yet  he  did  not  consider  them  equal  to  malt  and  hops,  and  ln- 
thought  some  means  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  beer  which  was 
taxed  was  not  subsequently  diluted  or  interfered  with  in  any  way,  for  he 
knew  that  the  working  man  was  unable  to  protect  himself,  and  was  entitled 
to  have  a  pure  article  supplied  to  him.  Fears  were  once  expressed,  when 
the  duty  was  taken  off  paper,  that  the  supply  of  paper  might  fail  for  the 
want  of  rags  ;  but  now  paper  was  made  without  rags,  and  he  was  afraid  it 
would  be  found  possible  hereafter  to  make  beer  without  malt  and  hops.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  process  of  making  beer  was  widely  different  from  that 
employed  in  this  country,  careful  means  were  taken  by  the  Government  to 
ensure  that  the  beer  which  had  been  taxed  should  not  be  tampered  with 
before  it  reached  the  consumer.''  '.Hansard,  ;;rd  Series,  vol.  cci:: 
1771-177,'.) 
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It  is  not  possible  to  examine  the  consumption  of 
spirits  in  the  same  way,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
particulars  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  spirits  sold 
in  each  year  are  available.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
increased  taxation  of  spirits  is  followed  by  reduced 
strength,  while  the  retail  cost  of  the  spirits  remains 
the  same,  it  is  certain  that  the  national  expenditure 
upon  spirits  has  not  declined  to  the  extent  suggested 
by  the  Revenue  returns,  which  are  based  upon  the 
quantity  of  "  proof"  spirit  consumed. 

The  Compensation  Levies 

It  may  be  further  objected  that,  in  estimating  the 
taxable  resources  of  the  trade,  especially  as  affected 
by  recent  taxation,  we  ought  to  take  account  not 
only  of  the  additional  beer  and  spirit  duties,  but  also 
of  the  compensation  levies  imposed  on  holders  of 
'  on '  licences  in  England  and  Wales  by  the  Act  of 
1904.  To  this  it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply  that 
we  have  allowed  for  them  in  our  comparison  of  the 
relative  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States.  But  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  they  cannot  strictly  be  included  in  the 
present  discussion  because,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
they  are  not  in  any  sense  revenue  taxes  but  simply 
trade  insurance  premiums,  of  which  the  entire  financial 
advantage  is  reaped  by  the  liquor  trade.  They  are 
comparatively  small  payments  for  a  valuable  con- 
cession— the  conversion  of  an  annual  privilege  liable 
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bo  summary  suppression  into  a  proprietary  righl 
which  can  only  l)c  forfeited  by  misdemeanour.  As 
The  Times  expressed  it  in  its  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Supplement,  "  Considering  what  an  important 
asset  is  comprised  under  the  valuation  of  such  tied 
houses  in  the  balance-sheets  of  almost  all  brewery 
companies,  this  concession  is  undoubtedly  a  great  one. 
...  So  long  as  the  Licensing  Acts  declined  to  recog- 
nise the  permanency  of  existing  licences,  a  vague 
danger  overhung  the  brewing  interest,  which  threat- 
ened even  the  solvency  of  the  majority  of  brewery 
companies.  As  trading  concerns  of  which  the  finan- 
cial position  is  to  be  strengthened,  and  as  holders 
of  property  of  which  the  negotiability  is  to  be 
legally  recognised,  there  is  no  doubt  that  brewery 
companies  will  benefit  materially  by  the  new  Bill."1 
That  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  trade  itself  is 
evident  in  the  statement,  already  quoted,  of  the 
chairman  of  Messrs.  Mitchells  and  Butlers,  Ltd., 
who,  in  addressing  the  shareholders  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  1905,  characterised  the  compensation 
levies  as  "  a  mere  temporary  surrender  of  dividend, 
which  would  become  a  profitable  investment."2 

In  other  words,  the  arrangement  is  a  valuable  con- 
cession, of  which  the  whole  financial  advantage  accrues 
to  the  trade.3 

1    Times,  July  25,  1904. 

9   The  Statist,  August  19,  1905. 

8  There  is  evidence  that,  in  some  cases,  brewers  have  sought  to  make  the 
Act  of  1904  an  excuse  for  imposts  upon  their  'tied'  tenants.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  No.  ;3  District  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  National  Defence  League, 
held  at  Stockport  on  October  25,  1905,  an  Oldham  delegate  stated  that  !ia 
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Present  Taxation  of  Beer  much  lower  than 
formerly 

In  view  of  the  repeated  protests  of  the  trade 
against  any  increase  in  taxation,  it  is  well  to  point 
out  that  the  present  taxation  of  beer  is  only  about 
one-half  what  it  was  prior  to  the  Beer  Act  of  1830. 
The  beer  duty  at  that  time  was  10s.,  and  the  ad- 
ditional malt  duty  brought  the  tax  up  to  15s.  4d.  per 
barrel  at  the  strength  of  1057V  as  against  7s.  9d.  per 
barrel  at  the  strength  of  1055°  at  the  present  time 
(or  8s.  per  barrel  reckoned  at  the  former  strength  of 
1057°).  In  addition  there  was  a  duty  of  2d.  per 
lb.  on  hops,  which  brought  in  an  average  sum  of 
£250,000  annually,  and  a  high  licence  duty  on 
brewers,  ranging  from  10s.  for  brewers  brewing  not 
more  than  twenty  barrels  per  annum  up  to  £75 
for  brewers  brewing  more  than  40,000  barrels  per 
annum.  There  was  also  a  duty  on  maltsters'  licences 
ranging  from  7s.  6d.  to  £4  :  10s.  per  annum,  and 
producing  a  revenue  of  £22,000  per  annum. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  same  standard  of  beer 
taxation  was  in  force  to-day,  every  barrel  of  beer  of 
a  specific  gravity  of  1055°  would  pay  a  duty  of 
14s.  lOd.  instead  of  7s.  9d.  as  at  present,  and,  assum- 
ing the  consumption  of  beer  to  be  the  same  as  now, 

brewer  in  his  district  was  demanding  from  his  tenants  payment  of  one-half 
the  compensation  charges,  and  threatening  if  they  did  not  do  this  to  raise 
their  rents."  A  delegate  from  Ashton-under-Lyne  also  reported  that  another 
brewer  had  put  a  "tax"  of  6d.  on  every  barrel  of  beer  on  account  of  the 
compensation  charges.     (Manchester  Guardian,  October  26,  1905.) 

1   Twenty -eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  p.  20, 
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the  total  proceeds  of  the  beer  duty  would  amount 
to  upwards  of  .£26,392,000,  or  an  increase  of 
£12,603,000  per  annum. 

In  repealing  the  beer  duty,  in  1830,  Parliament 
was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  consumption  of  beer  and  so  check  the  growing 
use  of  spirits.  It  was  a  singular  fact  that  for  a 
century  prior  to  1830  the  malt  trade  had  showed 
no  expansion,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
population.  The  Excise  Commissioners  attributed 
the  fact  to  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  other 
commodities,  such  as  tea  and  spirits,  and  it  is  the  case 
that  the  production  of  beer  in  1722,  when  beer  was  the 
beverage  of  the  people  at  every  meal,  represented  a 
barrel  per  head  of  the  population;  whereas  in  1830 
the  rate  of  consumption  had  fallen  to  half  a  barrel 
per  head. 

In  the  meantime  the  consumption  of  tea  had  in- 
creased from  one  ounce  per  head  to  thirty-six  ounces, 
and  spirits  from  a  half-gallon  to  six-sevenths  of  a 
gallon  per  head.  No  one  now  pretends  that  the 
experiment  of  1830  was  a  success,  except  in  the 
stimulus  which  it  gave  to  the  brewing  industry. 
Looked  at  from  a  temperance  point  of  view  solely, 
it  was  a  conspicuous  failure.  It  flooded  the  country 
with  small  beer-shops,  but  did  not  stay  the  sale  of 
spirits,  the  consumption  of  which,  taking  two  quin- 
quennial periods,  increased  in  ratio  to  population 
by  slightly  more  than  4  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The 
legislation  of  1830  was,  in  fact,  another  illustration 
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of  a  benefit  conferred  upon  the  liquor  trade  at  the 
public  cost. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more.1  We  have  given 
evidence  enough  to  show  that,  whatever  increase  in 
the  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits  has  taken  place  since 
1880,  the  limit  of  taxable  capacity  is  far  from 
reached,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Trade  has  received 
important  concessions  from  the  nation  for  which  the 
community  has  received  no  fair  return. 

1  Had  space  permitted  we  would  have  called  attention  to  the  valuable 
concession  which  the  brewing  trade  received  in  1880  in  the  allowance  of 
6  per  cent  for  "waste"  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Whatever  might 
have  been  urged  in  favour  of  such  an  allowance  then,  when  an  important 
change  was  impending  the  results  of  which  could  not  be  exactly  foreseen, 
the  great  improvements  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  since  1880  have 
made  it  no  longer  reasonable,  or  just  to  the  Revenue,  and  it  is  certain  that 
an  allowance  of  2  per  cent  would  be  a  sufficient  concession  at  the  present 
time. 


CHAPTER   XIII 


THE    TAXATION    OF   CLUBS 


Before  summing  up  the  conclusions  that  have  been 
reached  in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  is  necessary  to 
insist  that  increased  taxation  of  public-houses  and 
other  liquor  licences  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
taxation  of  all  clubs  in  which  alcoholic  liquors  are 
sold  for  consumption  on  or  off  the  premises.  The 
present  arrangement  under  which  liquors  can  be  freely 
sold  without  the  payment  of  a  licence  duty  is  both 
anomalous  and  unfair  to  the  licensed  victualler,  and 
the  anomaly  and  the  injustice  would  be  seriously 
aggravated  by  any  scheme  of  high  licence  taxation 
from  which  clubs  were  excluded.  Moreover,  such 
continued  exemption  would  be  accompanied  by  grave 
danger  both  to  public  morals  and  to  public  revenue. 
This  was  made  evident  in  New  York  city  in  1896, 
when  the  adoption  of  high  licence  under  the  Raines 
law  led  to  a  sudden  and  rapid  extension  of  clubs 
which  threatened  the  success  of  the  hi^h  licence 
system.  Between  May  1,  1896,  and  January  13, 
1897,  no  fewer  than  3711  so-called  clubs  were 
chartered    by  the   State    Secretary,    as    against    845 
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during  the  year  ended  April  30,  1896.  The  abuse 
was,  however,  summarily  dealt  with  in  1897  by  an 
Amendment  of  the  Act  which  compels  all  clubs  in 
which  alcoholic  liquors  are  sold  to  take  out  an 
ordinary  '  on '  licence  at  the  same  rate  that  is  paid  by 
publicans.  This  payment  in  the  greater  part  of  New 
York  city  is  £245  per  annum.1 

"We  have  an  illustration  of  the  reality  of  the  danger 
in  this  country  in  the  multiplication  of  so-called  clubs 
which  followed  the  decision  of  local  magistrates  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  restrict  the  number  of 
'  on '  licences  and,  especially,  their  refusal  of  numerous 
applications  for  new  licences.  The  facts  are  so 
notorious  that  they  need  not  be  given  in  detail,  but 
two  instances  may  at  least  be  mentioned.  At  the 
general  annual  licensing-  sessions  for  the  West  Castle 
Ward  of  Northumberland  held  on  August  31,  1901, 
the  chairman  referred  to  a  movement  then  taking 
place  which  seemed  "  destined  to  modify  very 
materially  the  present  state  of  affairs."  "  I  allude," 
he  said,  "  to  the  clubs.  I  am  told  that  recently  no 
less  than  six  social  clubs  have  been  or  are  to  be 
started  within  a  gunshot  of  the  works  with  which  I 
am  connected  at  Walker.  A  more  typical  instance, 
however,  is  the  club  at  Dudley,  in  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  our  West  Castle  Ward.  This  Bench  was 
asked  in  two  successive  years  to  grant  an  additional 
licence.  .  .  .  The  applications  were  on  both  occasions 
refused,  partly,  as  I  think,  from  a  hesitation  to  make 

1  This  includes  the  Federal  tax  of  £5  per  annum. 
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a  present  of  ;i  large  sum  to  the  applicant,  and  partly 
because  it  was  urged  that  no  geDeral  desire  was 
expressed  for  additional  facilities.  Now  mark  the 
result.  A  club  has  been  established  called  the  Dudley 
and  District  Workmen's  Social  Club,  and  the  number 
of  members  is  already  950.  This  figure  (950)  is 
sufficient  to  include  every  adult  male  in  Dudley.  A 
similar  club  has  been  started  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Annitsford,  where  there  is  a  population  of 
L266  and  only  one  'on'  public-house.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Annitsford  club  is  already  500.  This, 
again,  must  cover  practically  the  whole  adult  male 
population  of  the  village.  It  is  easy  to  call  these 
clubs  mere  drinking  clubs,  but  we  are  assured  by  the 
police  that  there  is  no  apparent  increase  of  drunken- 
ness. ...  In  any  case  we  seem  destined  to  see  a  great 
extension  of  the  movement  in  the  near  future."  l 

These  particular  clubs  may  have  been  formed,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  licensing  bench  evidently  believed, 
in  response  to  a  legitimate  social  instinct  and  need, 
but  that  is  not  a  ground  for  exempting  them  from 
taxation,  and  the  circumstances  show  that,  in  one  case 
certainly,  the  establishment  of  the  club  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  refusal  of  the  licensing-  magistrates  to 
grant  an  additional  '  on '  licence.  If  the  danger  of 
evasion  of  our  licensing  arrangements  be  a  real  one 
under  a  scheme  of  low  licence  taxation  for  public- 
houses  such  as  is  now  in  force,  it  is  certain  to  develop 
greatly  under  the  pressure  of  increased  licence  taxation. 

1  JVeicc((stle  Leader,  September  2,  1901. 
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It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  multiplication  of  bogus 
clubs  has  been  checked  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
Licensing  Amendment  Acts  of  1902  and  1903, x  and 
in  Ireland  by  the  Registration  of  Clubs  (Ireland)  Act 
of  1904  ;  2  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  checks 
therein  imposed  would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  against 
such  a  danger  as  we  have  indicated  above,  and  in 
any  case  they  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  substantial 
injustice  to  the  ordinary  liquor-seller  which  is  involved 
in  the  exemption  of  clubs  from  licence  taxation.  At 
present  the  only  payment  made  by  clubs  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  alcoholic  liquors  to  members  and 
their  guests  is  a  small  registration  fee  of  five  shillings. 

The  Value  of  the  Privilege 

It  is  not  as  if  the  privilege  were  of  small  pecuniary 
value.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sales  are  considerable, 
and  the  profits  of  the  bar  are,  as  a  rule,  an  outstanding 
source  of  revenue  without  which  the  clubs  could  not 
continue  to  exist. 

This  will  appear  from  the  following  illustrations, 
which,  although  referring  to  years  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1902,  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  a  large  number  of  clubs  in  England  and  Wales  at 
the  present  time. 

We  select  first  the  case  of  a  club  in  a  northern 
town  with  a  population  of  nearly  80,000,  and  the 

1  2  Edw.  VII.  c.  28,  and  3  Edw.  VII.  c.  25. 
3  4  Edw.  VII.  c.  9. 
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figures  are  for  fclie  six  months  ended  December  31, 
L897  : — 

Population  ofdistricl  in  which  dub  U  situate  .  .  4000 
Total  number  of  membera  .....  360 
Average  attendance  of  members  on  Sundays  .  .  200 
Amount   received  for  drink  only  during  the  ^ix 

months  ended  December  31,  1897       .         .£1250     1    11 
Total  receipts  of  the  club  during  the  same  period      1 41 G    17      4 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  case  the  club  would  not 
continue  to  exist  without  the  profit  derived  from  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  second  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the 
record  of  Air.  Seebohm  Rowntree's  recent  investiga- 
tions in  the  city  of  York.1  He  informs  us  that  in 
1900  there  were  altogether  eighteen  clubs  in  the  city 
in  which  alcoholic  liquors  were  sold.  Of  these,  three 
were  not  frequented  by  the  working  classes,  five  were 
political  clubs,  and  the  remaining  nine  were  "  drink- 
ing clubs,"  i.e.  they  existed  "  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  drinking  facilities."  Of  these 
last,  two  were  situate  in  a  very  poor  part  of  the  city, 
and  were  largely  frequented  by  Irish  labourers,  while 
the  remaining  seven  were  all  situated  in  the  newer 
working-class  districts  of  the  city, — four  had  been 
opened  in  1900.  A  statement  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure which  he  gives  for  one  of  the  seven  last- 
named  clubs  for  the  year  1899  provides  figures 
which  strikingly  confirm  what  we  have  already  said 
as  to  the  important  part  which  the  bar  takings  play 

1  Poverty:  a  Study  of  Town  Life,  pp.  326-331. 
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in  the  finances  of  these  social  clubs.  On  the  debit 
side  of  the  accounts  are  included  items  for  alcoholic 
drinks  amounting  to  £1612,  mineral  waters  £87,  and 
other  refreshments  £24.  £86  were  spent  on  cigars, 
tobacco,  etc.  The  total  income  of  the  club  was 
£2744,  of  which  £2274,  or  83  per  cent,  represented 
the  steward's  takings.  These  takings  represented  an 
average  expenditure  of  £5  :  8  :  10  per  annum  for  each 
of  the  417  members.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year 
the  gross  profit  on  refreshments  sold  was  £374,  or 
38  per  cent  on  their  purchase  price.  The  expenditure 
per  head  would  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  the 
gross  profits  have  shown  a  far  higher  percentage,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  prices  paid  for  drink  by 
the  members  are  lower  by  about  33  per  cent  than 
those  ordinarily  charged  in  public-houses.  Particulars 
were  obtained  of  the  number  of  persons  entering  the 
club  during  the  hours  when  it  was  open  on  Sunday, 
August  12,  1900.  These  indicate  in  a  clear  and 
decisive  way  the  extent  to  which  so  many  of  these 
clubs  do  the  business  of  an  ordinary  public-house  : — 

From  9  to  10  a.m.  133  men  entered,     44  \  of  them  bring- 

From  12.30  to  2.30  p.m.  202    „  „  103    -  ing  out  jugs  or 

From  6  p.m.  to  10  p.m.     266    „  „  101  j  bottles. 

The  total  number  who  entered  during  the  seven 
hours  was  thus  601,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  248 
brought  out  drink  in  jugs  or  bottles  for  consumption 
elsewhere.  It  is  surely  an  extraordinary  state  of 
things    that    not    only    permits    a    club    to   be    thus 
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transformed  into  a  virtual  public-house,  but  actually 
exempts  such  a  club  from  all  licence  taxation  !  The 
theory  of  the  law  is,  of  course,  that  a  club  must  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  an  individual,  and  that 
it  purchases  liquors  from  a  licensed  trader  just  as  an 
individual  does.  The  subsequent  distribution  of  the 
liquors  so  purchased  amongst  the  members  of  the 
club  is  held  not  to  be  a  sale  at  all,  and,  therefore,  not 
to  require  any  licence.1  But,  while  this  view  is 
excellent  as  a  theory,  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  facts 
as  they  exist  to-day  and  which  cannot  be  defended 
on  any  ground  of  justice  (as  between  clubs  and 
publicans)  or  of  fiscal  equity. 

We  select  for  our  third  and  final  illustration  the 
statement  of  accounts  and  the  balance-sheet  of  a  club 
situated  in  the  north  of  England.  The  statement 
covers  a  period  of  nine  months  in  the  year  1900. 
The  club,  it  should  be  stated,  had  a  membership  of 
between  800  and  900,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  was 
"  much  more  than  a  mere  drinking  place,  games  and 
newspapers  being  well  patronised."  The  manage- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  strict  and  the  club  well 
conducted.  The  debit  side  of  the  trading  account 
shows  a  total  net  outlay  for  refreshments  of  £1564, 
while  the  steward's  takings  amounted  to  £2690. 
The  total  gross  profit  on  the  trading  account 
amounted  to  £965,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  gross 
profit  of  51  "5  per  cent  on  cost.  The  figures  arc  so 
suggestive  that  we  give  them  in  detail : — 

1   Twenty -eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  p.  24. 
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Statement  of  Accounts  (nine  months)  of  a  North  of  England 

Club. 
Trading  Account. 


Refreshments    .  £1587 

Less  credit  notes 
for  goods  re- 
turned  . 


1    6 


22    8    3 


Sundry  liabilities 
Steward's  wages  and  bonus 
Extra  wages,  waiter     . 
Papers  purchased 
Stamps  and  stationery 
Gross  profit  (51  "5  per  cent  on 
cost)      .         .         .         . 


£1564  13 

3 

62  0 

0 

226  8 

3 

2  3 

0 

15  17 

2 

2  4 

4 

964  19 

9 

£2838  5 

9 

December  8. 
Steward's  takings 
Papers  sold . 
Bread  sold  . 
Stock  on  hand 


£2690     6  0 

0  10  0 

0     3  7 

147     6  2 


£2838     5     9 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


Rent   of    club   and    cottage 

(three  quarters)     . 
Rates  and  taxes  . 

Solicitors'  fees 

*  *  *  i 

Painting  and  papering 
Secretary  and  treasurer  (books) 
Miscellaneous  expenses 
Sundry  liabilities 
Committee  . 
Officers'  salaries — 


President 
Treasurer 
Secretary . 
Auditors  . 
Stocktaker 


£4 
6 

10 
4 
2 


Net  profit  (34  '0  per  cent  on 
cost)      .... 


Liabilities. 

Members'  contributions 
Sundry  liabilities 
Profit  and  loss  account 


£69 

8 

10 

17 

1 

9 

39 

3 

10 

15 

1 

0 

8 

5 

5 

)   2 

5 

11 

61 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

25 

2 

6 

26 

12 

6 

638 

18 

0 

£965 

19 

9 

Gross  profit  brought  down 
Donations 


£964  19     9 
1     0     0 


£965  19     9 


Balance-Sheet. 


£182     6 
125     0 

638  18 


i'946     4     0 


Assets. 
Sundry  fittings  and  furniture   £186     8 


Stock-in-trade 

Cash  in  bank 

Cash  in  treasurer's  hands 


147 
538     6 
74     3 


£946     4     0 


1  Name  of  firm  omitted  by  present  writers. 
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Analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  steward's 
takings  represent  an  annual  expenditure  of  £3  : 2  :  1 
per  member,  or  a  little  over  Is.  2d.  per  member  per 
week.  The  net  profits  (£638)  represent  a  return  of 
24  per  cent  on  takings  and  of  not  less  than  350  per 
cent  on  capital  {i.e.  members'  contributions). 

Particulars  of  Drink  Expenditure  in  540  Clubs 

We  are  able  to  supplement  these  illustrations  with 
information  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  represen- 
tative character,  gathered  by  us  in  the  course  of 
special  investigations  in  a  recent  year.  The  particu- 
lars which  we  append  summarise  details  extracted 
by  us  from  the  balance-sheets  of  no  fewer  than  540 
clubs  situated  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  representative  character  of  the  figures 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  clubs  dealt 
with  are  located  in  255  separate  towns  and  in  34 
separate  counties.  They  were  not  arbitrarily  chosen, 
but  represent  the  whole  of  those  for  which  official 
balance-sheets  were  obtainable. 

The  total  number  of  members  in  the  540  clubs 
was  163,227,  which  represents  an  average  membership 
of  302  per  club.  The  aggregate  takings  of  the  540 
clubs  for  refreshments,  etc.,  in  a  single  year  amounted 
to  £431,323,  or  an  average  of  £800  per  club.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  vast  sum  was  spent  on  alcoholic 
drinks.  The  aggregate  gross  profit,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  stock,  was  £145,290,  which  represents  a 
gross  profit  of  337  per  cent  on  takings,  or  of  50 '8 
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per  cent  on  cost  of  stock.  The  profits  would,  of 
course,  have  been  greater  but  for  the  low  price  at 
which  alcoholic  liquors  are  usually  sold  in  clubs. 
Analysis  of  the  returns  shows  that  in  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  clubs  the  bar  steward's  takings  were  under 
£500  per  annum.  In  another  29  per  cent  the  takings 
ranged  from  £500  to  £1000  per  annum;  in  20  per  cent 
of  the  clubs  the  takings  were  from  £1000  to  £2000 
per  annum ;  while  in  the  remaining  6  per  cent  the 
steward's  takings  ranged  from  over  £2000  to  more  than 
£6000  per  annum.     The  details  were  as  under : — 


Amount  of  Takings. 

No.  of  Clubs. 

Per  Cent  of  Total. 

Under  £100 

30 

5-5 

£100-200 

54 

10-0 

200-300 

41 

7-6 

300-400 

58 

10-7 

400-500 

59 

10-9 

500-750 

95 

17-6 

750-1000 

61 

11-3 

1000-1250 

44 

8-1 

1250-1500 

32 

5-9 

1500-1750 

19 

35 

1750-2000 

12 

2-2 

2000-2250 

6 

1-1 

2250-2500 

6 

1-1 

2500-2750 

3 

•6 

2750-3000 

7 

1-3 

3000-3250 

3 

•6 

3250-3500 

2 

•4 

3500-3750 

1 

•2 

3750-4000 

2 

•4 

4250-4500 

3 

•6 

4500-4750 

1 

•2 

6000-7000 

1 

■2 

540 

100-0 
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Tlic  figures  m;iy  1)C  left  to  speak  for  themseh 
They  demonstrate,  as  no  other  form  of  argument 
could  do,  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  leaves  sales  of  liquor  of  this  magnitude 
outside  the  scope  of  our  fiscal  system.  If  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  alcoholic  liquors  is  properly  a  taxable 
privilege  in  the  case  of  a  publican  or  hotel-keeper, 
it  surely  should  be  a  taxable  privilege  in  the  case 
of  a  club.  No  theory  of  co-operative  ownership  can 
justify  so  striking  and  unjust  an  anomaly  in  our 
fiscal  arrangements  as  the  present  exemption  of  clubs 
from  licence  taxation  involves. 


Taxation  of  Clubs  in  the  British  Colonies 

The  view  just  stated  is  one  that  is  held  in  certain 
of  the  British  Colonies,  and  that  widely  prevails  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  Australian  States, 
where,  as  we  have  shown,  the  standards  of  liquor 
licence  taxation  are  to  a  great  extent  based  upon 
the  standards  imposed  in  this  country,  the  method 
of  registration  is  largely  adopted  for  clubs,  but 
the  registration  fees  charged  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  charged  here.  In  South  Australia,  for 
example,  the  registration  fee  for  each  club  is  £10,  as 
against  5s.  in  England  and  Wales.  In  Tasmania  a 
charge  of  £5  is  made  for  each  certificate  of  registra- 
tion.  In  Queensland,  an  annual  fee  of  £15  is  im- 
posed in  Brisbane,  and  of  £10  in  all  other  places  in 
the  State.     In  New  Zealand  clubs  must  be  chartered 
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by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  an  annual  sum  of  £5 
must  be  paid. 

In  South  Africa  the  annual  charges  levied  upon 
clubs  are  higher  than  in  Australia.  In  Natal,  where 
the  impost  is  treated  as  a  licence  charge,  the  fee  for 
each  club  is  £30  in  the  boroughs  and  £20  in  town- 
ships and  country  districts.  In  the  Transvaal,  under 
the  Liquor  Licensing  Ordinance  of  1902,  clubs  are 
required  to  take  out  a  licence  on  which  a  duty  of 
£50  per  annum  is  imposed. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  practice  as  to 
clubs  varies  in  different  provinces.  In  Ontario  clubs 
do  not  usually  dispense  alcoholic  liquors  to  their 
members.  A  few  clubs  hold  special  charters  from 
the  Provincial  Government  wThich  authorise  them  to 
supply  alcoholic  beverages  to  their  members  without 
payment  of  a  licence  duty  ;  but  the  number  of  such 
clubs  is  small,  and  in  recent  years  the  policy  of  the 
Government  has  been  to  refuse  to  grant  new  charters 
of  this  kind.  Clubs  incorporated  in  the  ordinary  way 
under  the  general  laws  governing  friendly  and  other 
societies  are  prohibited  from  supplying  liquor  to  their 
members,  and  are  further  prohibited  from  keeping 
alcoholic  liquors  on  their  premises.  In  the  Province 
of  Quebec  all  clubs  which  supply  liquor  to  their 
members  are  required  to  be  licensed,  and  to  pay  a 
licence  duty  amounting  to  £60  per  annum  in  the 
city  of  Montreal,  £40  per  annum  in  the  city  of 
Quebec,  and  £20  elsewhere. 

In  the  Province  of  New    Brunswick,   to   take    a 
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final  instance,  every  club  which  supplies  liquor  to  its 
members  must  pay  a  licence  duty  of  £60  per  annum. 
These  figures    emphasise    in    a    striking  way   the 
absurdity    of  the    exemption    from    licence   taxation 
which  we  grant  to  clubs  in  this  country. 

Taxation  of  Clubs  in  the  United  States 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  practice  in 
regard  to  the  regulation  and  taxation  of  clubs  varies 
greatly.  Under  the  long-settled  ruling  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  Department,  which  has  been  sustained  by 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Courts,1  all  clubs  or 

1  The  latest  decision  of  the  Courts  ou  this  point  is  that  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Pennslyvania,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  the  Alexis  Club,  which  is  reported  in  Treasury  Dccisicms,  vol.  iii. 
No.  2,  January  11,  1900.  In  giving  his  decision  in  favour  of  the  Treasury, 
the  judge  used  words  which  may  well  be  quoted  here.  The  purchase  of 
liquor  by  a  member  of  the  club  was,  he  declared,  "a  transaction  that  ex- 
hibits every  element  of  a  sale,  and  shows  no  outward  sign  of  being  anything 
else.  The  intending  consumer  asks  to  be  served  with  a  definite  quantity  of 
intoxicating  drinks  ;  the  owner  of  the  legal  title  to  the  liquor,  acting  by  a 
paid  servant,  agrees  to  the  request,  requires  the  price  to  be  paid  in  cash  or 
accepts  the  consumer's  promise  to  pay  in  the  future,  and  thereupon  delivers 
the  subject  of  the  bargain.  Nothing  else  takes  place  ;  and  if  this  is  not  a 
sale,  but  is  really  a  partial  distribution  of  the  common  stock,  the  truth  is 
so  veiled  that  the  participants  in  the  transaction,  I  venture  to  assert,  rarely 
suspect  that  they  are  taking  part  in  anything  but  a  commonplace  sale.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that,  except  perhaps  among  those  lawyers  that  may  be  familiar 
with  the  discussion  upon  the  subject,  to  order  and  receive  liquor  at  the  club 
is  always  regarded  as  a  sale  ;  and  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  declining  to 
accept  the  popular  estimate  of  an  act  so  generally  known  and  so  easily  com- 
prehended." He  concluded  his  judgment  in  words  that  have  a  special 
appropriateness  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  an  undue  consideration  for 
the  supposed  susceptibilities  of  wealthy  clubs  has  long  hindered  salutary 
reforms  :  "  If,"  he  said,  "  the  result  that  I  have  reached  is  correct,  I  believe 
it  to  be  in  the  line  of  enforcing  equality  before  the  law  ;  and  equality  before 
the  law  is  a  principle  of  American  society,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
vital.  Privilege  and  a  privileged  class  are,  and  ought  to  be,  intolerable  ; 
and  it  comes  irritatingly  near  to  a  privilege  when  social  clubs,  offering 
advantages  of  comfort  and  luxury  that  are  only  within  the  reach  of  the  more 
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organisations  which  keep  alcoholic  liquors  and  furnish 
them  to  their  members  under  any  conditions  con- 
stituting sale  of  the  liquors,  are  treated  as  retail 
liquor  dealers,  and  required  to  pay  the  Federal  tax  of 
$25  (£5)  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  how- 
ever, they  are  required  to  pay  whatever  licence  fee 
is  fixed  by  State  law  or  local  ordinance.  In  some 
States  (e.g.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
Georgia,  and  Texas)  the  authorities  appear  to  be  in- 
different so  long  as  sales  are  made  only  to  bond  fide 
members,  and  in  such  cases  no  additional  tax  is 
levied.  In  a  few  other  cases  (e.g.  New  Jersey  and 
Wisconsin)  the  matter  is  left  to  the  local  authorities, 
who  in  some  instances  levy  an  additional  tax  and  in 
others  do  not.  In  a  large  number  of  States,  however, 
a  licence  duty  of  varying  but  generally  substantial 
amount  is  levied  on  all  clubs  which  supply  alcoholic 
liquors  to  their  members.1  In  some  States  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  a  club  licence  and  a  public- 
house  licence,  the  charge  beina;  the  same  in  each  case. 
This  is  so,  to  take  a  striking  illustration,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  every  club  that  supplies  liquor 
to  its  members  is  required  to  take  out  an  ordinary 
'  on '  licence,  for  which  a  rate  of  duty  varying  with 
the  population  of  the  town  or  city  is  imposed.     The 

prosperous,  escape  a  share  of  the  public  burdens,  because  a  refined  reasoning 
declares  that  they  are  doing  no  more  than  distributing  a  common  stock  of 
liquor  among  their  members,  while  the  robust  sense  of  the  community,  not 
excluding  the  club  members  themselves,  knows  the  transaction  to  be  a  sale." 
1  Generally  the  privilege  of  dispensing  liquors  to  their  members  is  re- 
stricted to  social  clubs  ;  political  clubs,  for  the  most  part,  are  excluded 
from  the  privilege. 
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scale  of  duty  ranges  from  .£30  per  annum  for  places 
having  less  than  1200  inhabitants,  to  £240  per  annum 
for  cities  having  1,500,000  inhabitants  and  over. 
These  sums  are  exclusive  of  the  Federal  tax  of  £5 
per  annum.  The  same  rule  is  observed  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  where  the  ordinary  licence  duty  of 
£200  is  imposed,  and,  among  others,  in  the  States 
of  Florida  and  North  Carolina.  In  the  State  of 
Virginia  clubs  chartered  before  April  16,  1903,  pay 
an  annual  sum  at  the  rate  of  $2  (8s.  4d.)  per  mem- 
ber,1 so  long  as  the  total  payment  does  not  exceed 
£75  per  annum.  Clubs  chartered  since  that  day  pay 
the  same  licence  duty  as  an  ordinary  publican.  This 
latter  arrangement  is  also  the  rule  in  individual  cities 
in  other  States  where  the  law  is  not  uniform.  In  the 
State  of  Alabama  clubs  pay  a  licence  duty  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  the  usual  duty  paid  by  publicans,  while  in 
other  States  certain  fixed  sums,  which  have  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  duties  levied  on  publicans,  are 
charged.  In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  the  licence 
duty  imposed  on  clubs  cannot  be  less  than  £20  per 
annum,  but  may  be  fixed  at  a  higher  sum  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  local  authorities.  In  the  city  of  Man- 
chester, the  principal  city  in  the  State,  the  sum  paid 
by  clubs  ranges  from  £40  to  £80  per  annum. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  licence  duty 
levied  on  clubs  may  not  be  less  than  £10  per  annum 
nor  more  than  £100  per  annum,  but  any  sum  within 

1  Where  malt  liquors  only  are  sold  the  charge  is  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  member. 
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these  limits  may  be  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  local 
authorities.  Thus,  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  clubs 
pay  a  licence  duty  of  £20  per  annum ;  in  Taunton 
they  pay  £30  per  annum ;  in  Holyoke,  £40  per 
annum  ;  in  Springfield  and  Fitchburg,  £50  per 
annum ;  in  Boston,  Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford, 
£60  per  annum  ;  while  in  Lawrence  every  club  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  licence  duty  of  £100  per  annum. 
These  sums  do  not  include  the  Federal  tax  of  £5  per 
annum.  Naturally,  the  enforcement  of  these  duties 
tends  to  restrict  the  number  of  clubs,  but  this  is 
clearly  to  the  public  advantage,  and  certainly  no 
inconvenience  appears  to  result  from  the  check  of 
licence  taxation.  In  Boston  (pop.  560,892)  there  are 
forty-seven  clubs  ;  in  Lawrence  (pop.  62,559)  there 
are  eight ;  and  in  New  Bedford  (pop.  62,442)  nine. 
These  are  probably  fully  sufficient  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  such  cities.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  occasional  attempts  are  made  to 
evade  the  law,  but  such  attempts  are  apparently  rare 
and  of  no  real  importance.  They  are  probably  less 
frequent  and  less  serious  than  evasions  of  the  laws 
affecting  clubs  in  this  country.  Speaking  generally, 
it  is  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  club  difficulty  in 
Massachusetts.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  statistics  of  clubs  in  typical  cities  there 
with  similar  statistics  for  corresponding  towns  in  this 
country.  This  is  done  in  the  following  tables,  which 
show  the  number  of  clubs  and  the  rate  of  licence  duty 
charged  in  nine  Massachusetts  towns,  and  the  number 
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of  clubs    and    the   registration   fee    charged   in   nine 
English  towns  of  approximately  the  same  size  '  : — 


(a)  Massachusetts 


Town. 

Population 
(1900). 

No.  of 

Licensed 

Clubs. 

Amount  of 
Licence  Tax. 

Total 
Proceeds. 

State. 

Fedr.    1  Total. 

Boston     . 
Worcester 
Fall  River 
Lawrence 
New  Bedford 
Springfield 
Holyoke  . 
Fitcliburg 
Taunton  . 

560,892 
118,421 
104,863 
62,559 
62,442 
62,059 
45,712 
31,531 
31,036 

47 
9 
1 
8 
9 
3 
5 
5 
1 

£60 
20 
60 

100 
60 
50 
40 
50 
30 

£5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

£65 
25 
65 

105 
65 
55 
45 
55 
35 

£3055 

225 
65 
840 
585 
165 
225 
275 
35 

88 

...      £5470 

(l>)  England 


Town. 

Population 
(1901). 

No.  of 

Registered 

Clubs. 

Amount  of 
Registra- 
tion Fee. 

Total 
Proceeds. 

Manchester 
Derby 
Halifax    . 
Ipswich    . 
Warrington 
Wigan 
Carlisle    . 
Macclesfield 
Rochester 

543,872 
114,848 
104,936 
66,622 
64,242 
60,764 
45,478 
34,635 
30,590 

121 

25 

55 

17 

10 

19 

7 

7 

6 

5  s. 

)> 

>> 

£30     5      0 
6      5      0 
13    15      0 
4      5      0 
2    10      0 
4    15      0 
1    15      0 
1    15      0 
1    10      0 

267 

£66    15     0 

1  The  Massachusetts  towns  taken  happen  to  be  those  for  which  particulars 
are  available,  while  the  selection  of  the  English  towns  has  been  determined 
solely  by  population. 
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That  is  to  say,  while  the  number  of  clubs  in  the 
Massachusetts  towns  is  only  one-third  of  the  number 
in  the  English  towns,  the  Massachusetts  clubs  con- 
tribute  to  the  public  revenue  eighty -one  times  as 
much  as  is  contributed  by  the  English  clubs.  The 
average  sum  paid  by  the  Massachusetts  clubs  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  liquor  to  their  members  is  £57  per 
annum,  as  against  jive  shillings  per  annum  paid  by 
the  English  clubs.  Surely  no  more  serious  indict- 
ment of  our  present  policy  in  regard  to  clubs  could 
be  given  ! 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Proposals 

The  matter  has  been  repeatedly  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament,  but  hitherto  without  result. 
The  failure  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  political 
influence  of  the  clubs,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  sales  made  in  clubs  is  not  generally 
known.  In  1863,  Mr.  Gladstone,  alive  to  what  he 
described  as  "an  evident  anomaly  in  the  law,"  in- 
cluded in  his  budget  proposals  a  suggestion  to  subject 
all  clubs  at  which  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  to 
the  payment  of  a  licence  duty.  "  These  clubs,"  he 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  "  are,  for  all  purposes  we 
are  now  considering,  in  direct  competition  with  coffee- 
houses and  hotels  which  pay  licence  duties.  We 
propose  that  the  clubs  shall  pay  the  same  rates  of 
licence  duties  as  the  occupiers  of  hotels  and  coffee- 
houses ;  but,  of  course,  effectual  provision  will  be 
made  to  prevent  any  annoying  accompaniment — such 
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ms  interference  at  the  discretion  of  a  magistrate,  or 
liability  to  the  visitations  of  the  police.1  The  question," 
lie  added,  "  is  of  little  moment  as  to  revenue,  but  is  a 
question  of  equality  of  taxation,  and  my  whole  object 
is  to  establish  that  equality." 2  The  proposal  was, 
however,  subsequently  withdrawn,  largely  as  the 
result  of  the  agitation  of  the  London  clubs. 

The  matter  was  again  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
debates  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  budget  in  1880;  but  on 
those  occasions  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  admitting  that 
the  matter  "  required  consideration,"  suggested  a 
practical  difficulty  which  has  not  now  the  force  that 
it  may  then  have  seemed  to  possess.  On  June  10 
of  that  year  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
stated  that  he  (Mr.  Hermon)  "  had  calculations  placed 
in  his  hands  which  showed  that,  if  all  establishments 
selling  wines  and  spirits  had  to  pay  licences,  the 
amount  received  from  the  club  houses  alone  would 
amount  to  between  £30,000  and  £40,000  a  year."  : 
In  alluding  to  this  statement  in  his  reply,  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  that  he  had  "  once  made  an 
attempt  to  get  the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  London 
clubs,  and  that  attempt  prospered  for  a  certain  time, 
when,   unfortunately,   a  gentleman  who    sat   behind 

1  Inspectors  (not  policemen)  in  plain  clothes  should  of  course  have  the 
light  of  entry  to  all  clubs,  just  as  factory  inspectors  now  have  the  right  of 
entry  to  factories  and  workshops.  This  would  provide  a  safeguard  against 
abuses. 

2  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  16, 1863.  {Financial  Statements, 
p.  361.) 

3  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  eclii.  p.  1664. 
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him  at  that  time  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
the  London  clubs  were  called  upon  to  pay  for  licences 
they  would  probably  ask  to  be  remitted  the  house 
duty,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  be  reduced  to  the  rate 
that  publicans  paid.  On  finding  that  to  be  the  case," 
he  added,  "  his  proposal  came  to  an  untimely  end."  1 

In  suggesting  the  first  of  these  possible  alternative 
consequences  of  the  imposition  of  a  licence  duty  on 
clubs,  namely,  the  remission  of  the  house  duty, 
Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  had  in  mind  the  fact  that 
"  lock-up  "  shops  used  for  business  purposes  only,  and 
not  as  residences,  are  exempted  altogether  from  pay- 
ment of  the  house  duty.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
exemption  already  applies  to  clubs  in  cases  where  it 
can  be  shown  that  no  persons  whatever  sleep  on  the 
premises,  there  is  no  real  force  in  the  objection.  The 
fact  that  practically  all  clubs  do  pay  house  duty  now  is 
clear  proof  that  they  are  not  "  lock-up  "  shops  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  so  are  not  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion.    That  objection,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground. 

So  far  as  the  second  of  the  possible  consequences 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  concerned,  namely, 
that  clubs  might  claim  to  pay  house  duty  at  the 
reduced  rate  paid  by  publicans,  the  objection,  when 
examined,  is  seen  to  have  considerably  less  force  than 
Mr.  GladstoDe  assumed  it  to  have.  In  1880,  the  rate 
of  inhabited  house  duty  for  ordinary  dwelling-houses 
and  clubs  was  9d.  in  the  £,  while  for  public-houses 
and  other  shops  the  rate  of  duty  was  6d.  in  the  £. 

1  Hansard,  3d  Series,  vol.  celii.  p.  1684. 
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At  the  present  time  it  is  3d.  in  the  £  for  dwelling- 
houses  not  exceeding  £40  annual  value ;  Gd.  for 
houses  ranging  from  £41  to  £60  annual  value;  and 
9d.  in  the  £  for  houses  whose  annual  value  exceeds 
£60.  In  the  case  of  shops,  inns,  public-houses,  farm- 
houses, registered  lodging-houses,  etc.,  the  rates  are 
2d.,  4d.,  and  Gd.  in  the  £  respectively,  according  to 
the  grade  of  annual  value.  In  other  words,  the  rate 
for  public-houses  is  now,  as  in  1880,  exactly  two- 
thirds  of  the  rate  imposed  on  ordinary  dwelling-houses 
and  clubs.  Now  a  simple  calculation  will  show  that 
this  difference  is  too  slight,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  large  clubs  occupying  premises  of  exceptionally 
high  annual  values,  to  neutralise  the  financial  effect 
of  a  moderately  high  licence  duty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  proceeds  of  even  a  small  licence  duty  would 
more  than  counterbalance  any  loss  that  might  result 
from  a  reduced  rate  of  house  duty.  Let  us  assume, 
for  example,  that  a  club  occupying  premises  of  an 
annual  value  of  £65  was  required  to  pay  a  licence 
duty  of  but  £10  per  annum,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty,  it  was  allowed  to  be 
assessed  for  inhabited  house  duty  at  the  reduced  rate 
fixed  for  publicans,  namely  Gd.,  instead  of  9d.,  in  the 
£.  This  would  mean  that  it  would  make  a  total 
contribution  to  public  revenue  of  £11:12:6  per 
annum  (i.e.  £10  licence  duty  and  £1  :  12  : 6  inhabited 
house  duty),  whereas  at  the  present  time  it  contributes 
only  £2:8:9  per  annum.  The  loss  in  inhabited 
house   duty    in    the   contingency   suggested   by  Mr. 
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Gladstone  would  be,  for  premises  assessed  at  £65 
annual  value,  16s.  3d.  per  annum,  so  that  a  licence 
duty  of  anything  above  that  sum  would  represent 
a  clear  gain  to  the  public  revenue.  If,  instead  of 
assuming  an  annual  value  of  £65,  we  take  the  case 
of  a  club  occupying  premises  assessed  at  £200  annual 
value,  the  gain  is  still  clear.  The  proceeds  of  the 
house  duty,  in  such  a  contingency  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
suggested,  would  be  £5  per  annum  instead  of  £7  :  10s. 
as  at  present.  If  we  assume  a  licence  duty  of  but 
£10  —  an  obviously  inadequate  sum  for  so  large  a 
club — the  total  contribution  to  public  revenue  would 
be  £15  per  annum,  or  twice  the  sum  that  is  now 
paid.  No  doubt  the  loss  resulting  from  a  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  inhabited  house  duty  would  be  more 
serious  in  the  case  of  very  large  clubs  occupying 
premises  of  high  annual  value,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
presumably  had  in  mind,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  in 
those  cases  Parliament  would  consent  to  a  reduction 
of  the  house  duty  except  in  consideration  of  a  more 
than  equivalent  licence  duty,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
number  of  such  clubs  is  small.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
difficulty  in  1880  is  only  to  be  explained  by  assum- 
ing that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  licence  duty  on  clubs 
of  quite  insignificant  proportions,  or  that  his  mind 
was  unduly  preoccupied  by  the  case  of  a  few  wealthy 
West  End  clubs. 

In  a  subsequent  speech  (July  28,  1880)  Mr. 
Gladstone,  while  urging  that  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  Bill  then 
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before    the    House,   "fully   admitted    that    it   was    a 
matter  requiring  consideration."  ' 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  Proposal 

Ten  years  later  the  matter  was  again  thrust  upon 
the  attention  of  Parliament  by  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  Licensing  Law 
Amendment  Bill.  The  proposals  provided  for  the 
registration  of  clubs,  and  for  the  payment  by  them 
of  an  annual  charge  based  upon  the  annual  value  of 
the  premisses.     The  scale  of  taxation  was  as  follows : — 

Premises  assessed  at  an  annual  value  of — 

£10  and  under  £25  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Od.  in  the  £ 


25 

50 

)> 

2s.  6d. 

50 

100 

n 

3s.  Od.        , 

100 

250 

ii 

3s.  6d.        , 

250 

500 

ii 

4s.  Od. 

500 

1000 

ii 

5s.  Od.        , 

000  and  up 

wards 

ii 

6s.  Od. 

The  register  was  to  be  kept  by  the  county  council  of 
every  county,  and  was  to  contain  the  name  of  the 
club,  the  names  of  the  secretary  and  of  the  respons- 
ible officer,  and  a  description  of  the  club  premises. 
The  sale  of  liquor  for  consumption  off  the  premises 
was  not  allowed.  The  Bill  failed  to  secure  a  second 
reading  and  was  consequently  withdrawn.  If  it  had 
become  law,  it  would  have  done  much  to  secure  that 

1  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ecliv.  p.  1614.  This  statement  was  made  in 
reference  to  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Gourley,  which  provided  that 
"the  managers  and  owners  of  all  clnbs,  whether  proprietary  or  otherwise, 
selling  spirits,  wines,  and  beer  on  the  premises,"  should  be  required  to 
take  out  licences  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  duties  then  imposed  on 
publicans. 
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"  equality  of  taxation  "  which  Mr.  Gladstone  desired, 
and  it  would  certainly  have  increased  the  public 
revenue. 

The  Basis  of  Taxation 

During  the  sixteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  introduced  his  Licensing 
Law  Amendment  Bill,  various  proposals  have  been 
made  for  the  taxation  of  clubs.  Some  of  these  have 
had  for  their  object  the  imposition  of  a  uniform 
registration  fee  payable  by  all  clubs  alike.  Such  a 
proposal  is  defective  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
based  upon  no  strict  fiscal  principle,  and  because,  in 
the  second,  it  operates  unequally.  Other  proposals 
have  contemplated  a  licence  fee  equal  to  a  definite 
percentage  on  the  amount  of  members'  annual  sub- 
scriptions, so,  however,  that  the  duty  charged  should 
not  be  less  than  a  fixed  minimum  sum  nor  more  than 
a  statutory  maximum  sum.1  The  objections  to  such 
a  basis  of  taxation  are,  first,  that  the  amount  of  the 
subscription  fee  varies  in  different  clubs  ;  and,  second, 
that  the  total  proceeds  of  members'  subscriptions  bear 
no  necessary  relation  to  the  amount  of  alcoholic  liquor 
sold.  Other  proposals  still  have  followed  the  pre- 
cedent of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  Bill,  and  have 
provided  that  the   licence   duty   or  registration  fee 

1  Cf.  A  Summary  of  Suggested  Provisions  proposed  to  be  incorporated  in  a 
Government  Bill,  by  Francis  W.  Fox  (1896),  where  a  tax  equal  to  1  per  cent 
on  the  amount  of  members'  annual  subscriptions  was  proposed,  subject  to  a 
provision  that  the  charge  should  not  be  less  than  £2  :  10s.  per  annum,  nor 
more  than  £25  per  annum.  See  also  the  Licensing  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
1892. 

VOL.  I  2  H 
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should  be  based  upon  bhe  annual  value  of  tin:  pre- 
mises occupied  by  the  club.1  This  suggestion  has 
certain  obvious  merits.  It  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  existing  basis  of  licence  taxation  in  the  case  of 
public-houses,  and  it  has  the  further  merit  of  being 
practicable,  inasmuch  as  clubs  are  already  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  their  full  annual  value  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  house  duty.  It  is  more  than  doubtful, 
however,  if  it  is  the  best  available  basis.  As  the 
possession  of  a  licence  would  necessarily  be  a  factor 
in  the  determination  of  annual  value,  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  objections  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  choice  of  annual  value  in  the  case  of  public-houses 2 
would  apply  in  the  case  of  clubs.  In  any  case  it  is 
certain  that  the  amount  of  alcoholic  liquor  sold  in  a 
club  bears  no  strict  relation  to  the  rateable  value  of 
the  premises.  Clubs  which  are  notoriously  '  drinking  ' 
clubs,  and  in  which  far  more  than  the  average  quan- 
tity of  liquor  is  sold,  often  occupy  premises  of  low 
rateable  value.  On  a  basis  of  annual  value  those 
clubs  would  escape  with  a  low  licence  duty. 

The  only  other   proposed  basis  of  taxation   that 
need  be  considered  is  that  of  gross  takings  or  sales.3 

1  See  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Clubs  Registration 
Bill. 

2  See  ante,  Chap.  v.  pp.  121-126. 

3  One  other  method  may,  however,  be  mentioned.  It  is  that  adopted  in 
a  Bill  introduced  into  the  New  South  Wales  legislature  in  1902,  by  Mr. 
Waddell,  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  The  Bill  provided  that,  instead  of  a  fixed 
sum,  every  club  should  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  sum  equal  to  2s.  6d. 
for  every  member.  Thus,  a  club  with  100  members  was  required  to  pay 
£12  :  10s.  per  annum  ;  a  club  with  200  members  would  pay  £25  per  annum  ; 
while  a  club  with  300  members  would  pay  £37  :  10s.  per  annum.  Co- 
operative societies  were  required  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  £30  per  annum. 
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This  was  the  basis  suggested  in  the  scheme  of  licensing 
reform  promoted  by  the  Manchester  Licensing  Reform 
Committee,1  and  in  the  United  Temperance  Bill  of 
1894.  The  promoters  of  the  former  Bill  suggested 
a  registration  fee  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  while 
the  promoters  of  the  latter  Bill  suggested  a  licence 
fee  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  such  liquors.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  this  basis  of  taxation  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  evidence  of  sales.  Assuming 
this  difficulty  to  be  successfully  overcome,2  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  suggestion.  That  it  would 
lead  to  a  substantial  increase  of  public  revenue  is 
clear.  Its  effect  in  this  direction  can  be  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  540  clubs  of  which  particulars  have 
already  been  given,  and  for  which  we  append  further 
figures  showing  the  present  revenue  from  registration 
fees  and  the  revenue  that  would  be  received  if  a  licence 
duty  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  and  1 0  per  cent  respect- 
ively on  the  receipts  from  sales  were  imposed  : — 

1  The  proposals  of  the  Manchester  Committee  wei*e  incorporated  in  a  Bill 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1893  by  Sir  H.  Roscoe, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell  and  other  members.  In  an  amended 
form  it  was  again  introduced  in  1894  and  1895,  but  never  reached  a  second 
reading.  See  evidence  of  Mr.  Theodore  Neild  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Liquor  Licensing  Laws.     (Minutes  of  Evidence,  vol.  viii.  pp.  233-234.) 

2  The  Manchester  Committee  proposed  that  the  accounts  of  registered  clubs 
should  be  open  for  inspection  by  persons  duly  authorised  by  the  licensing 
authority,  and  that  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  should  be  inflicted  for  wil- 
fully making  wrong  returns  or  for  withholding  information.  The  promoters 
of  the  United  Temperance  Bill  gave  the  Joint  Licensing  Committee  alterna- 
tive power,  in  cases  where  a  return  could  not  be  made,  to  fix  the  licence  fee, 
which  was  not  to  exceed  £5  if  the  club  had  not  more  than  100  members  ; 
£10  if  it  had  not  more  than  200  members,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
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The  figures  are  certainly  impressive.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  on  the  basis  of  a  5  per  cent  tax  on  takings,  the 
licence  revenue  from  these  540  clubs  would  be  160 
times  greater  than  the  present  receipts  from  registra- 
tion fees,  while,  on  the  basis  of  a  10  per  cent  tax  on 
takings,  the  licence  revenue  would  be  320  times  greater 
than  the  present  proceeds  of  the  registration  fees.  If 
we  take  these  540  clubs  as  representative  of  the  whole 
of  the  registered  clubs  in  England  and  Wales — and, 
as  we  have  shown,1  there  is  fair  ground  for  this 
assumption — we  can  form  a  good  estimate  of  the 
increase  in  public  revenue  that  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  either  of  the  proposed  rates  of  duty. 
The  average  takings  of  the  540  clubs  amount  to  £800 
per  club.  A  5  per  cent  tax  on  receipts  would  there- 
fore represent  an  average  licence  duty  of  £40,  and  a 
10  per  cent  tax  on  receipts  an  average  duty  of  £80. 
If  we  applied  these  rates  to  the  6462  registered  clubs 
in  England  and  Wales 2  we  should  obtain  on  the  one 
basis  a  revenue  of  £258,480  per  annum,  and  on  the 
other  a  revenue  of  £516,960  per  annum.  The  present 
aggregate  receipts  from  registration  fees  are  £165  per 
annum.  These  figures  apply  to  England  and  Wales 
only.  If  we  applied  the  same  rates  of  taxation  to  the 
607  registered  clubs  in  Scotland,3  there  would  be  a 
further  increase  in  revenue  of  £24,128  on  the  5  per 

1  See  ante,  p.  450. 

2  See  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Constabulary  for  the  year  ended 
September  20,  1904,  pp.  250-261.  Also  Home  Secretary's  statement  in 
reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  9,  1905. 

3  The  figures,  which  are  for  the  year  1904,  are  compiled  from  the  Sheriff 
Clerks'  Schedule  of  Miscellaneous  and  Administrative  and  other  Business. 
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cent  basis,  and  of  £48,408  on  the  10  per  cent  basis. 
The  latter  rate  of  taxation  may  be  too  high,  but  the 
former  is  certainly  not  excessive. 

But,  whatever  basis  of  taxation  lie  adopted,  it  is 
essential  that  the  matter  be  dealt  with  in  connection 
with  any  scheme  for  the  further  taxation  of  publicans 
and  other  licensed  retailers.  To  leave  clubs  unlicensed 
and  untaxed,  while  imposing  heavy  duties  upon  public- 
houses  and  beer-houses,  would  be  to  imperil  the  success 
of  the  high  licence  system,  and  to  aggravate  an  anomaly 
that  is  even  now  indefensible  and  unjust.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  bring  clubs  into  the  general  scheme  of  licence 
taxation  would  be  to  safeguard  public  order  and  to 
make  a  real  advance  towards  that  "  equality  of  taxa- 
tion "  which  Mr.  Gladstone  desired.  Such  a  project 
would  have  this  exceptional  advantage,  that  it  would 
receive  the  cordial  support  of  every  section  of  the 
organised  liquor  trade. 


CHAPTER   XIV 


CONCLUSION 


We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  facts  with 
which  the  present  volume  is  primarily  concerned  and 
upon  which  its  argument  depends.  The  discussion, 
as  we  explained  at  the  outset,  does  not  include  a 
survey  of  all  the  liquor  licence  duties,  but  only  of 
those — the  principal  class — which  relate  to  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  by  publicans  or  by  those  (e.g. 
hotel -keepers,  restaurateurs,  etc.)  who  take  out  a 
modified  form  of  the  publican's  licence.  Other  classes 
of  licence,  notably  the  beer-house  keeper's  licence  and 
the  various  '  off '  licences,  we  hope  to  consider  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  volume.  They  are  of  great 
importance  and  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  general 
legislative  scheme  for  the  revision  and  increase  of  the 
licence  duties.  Considerations  of  space,  however, 
compel  us  to  exclude  them  from  the  present  volume. 
So  far  as  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  preceding 
chapters  are  concerned,  it  remains  for  us  only  to 
review  the  main  lines  of  the  argument  and  to  suggest 
the  general  conclusion. 

471 
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The  outstanding  facts  in  the  discussion  are  the 
apparently  casual,  or  at  least  the  more  or  less  hap- 
hazard and  unscientific  development  of  the  existing 
licensing  system  and  the  marked  inadequacy  of  the 
taxation  imposed  from  earliest  times  upon  the  pub- 
lican. No  doubt  the  former  tends  to  produce  an 
exaggerated  impression  in  the  mind  of  a  modern 
observer,  for  the  reason  that  his  historical  retrospect 
includes  the  knowledge  of  facts  which  were  not 
matters  of  knowledge,  nor  even  of  intelligent  anti- 
cipation, to  the  original  framers  and  early  amenders 
of  the  existing  licensing  system.  Similarly,  the 
impression  of  inadequate  taxation  is  no  doubt 
strengthened  in  a  modern  mind  by  the  unconscious 
application  of  fiscal  ideas  and  standards  which  are  of 
comparatively  recent  development,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  applied  in  anything  like  their  modern 
measure  and  force  to  the  trade  as  it  existed  in  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Nevertheless,  when  all  necessary  qualifications  have 
been  made,  the  conclusion  reached  and  stated  in  the 
preceding  pages  that  the  fiscal  treatment  of  the  pub- 
lican has  been  casual  and  inadequate,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  contested. 

Originally,  as  we  have  shown,  our  licensing  system 
was  essentially  a  free  trade  system,  and  consequently 
no  charge  other  than  a  recognisance  fee  was  imposed. 
So  long  as  it  preserved  this  character,  licence  taxation 
was  strictly  inappropriate,  and  its  introduction  for 
other  than  police    considerations    would    have  been 
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unjust.  It  is  true  that,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  principle  of  discrimination,  which  is  the 
ultimate  basis  of  a  monopoly,  was  recognised  in  the 
requirement  of  certain  nominal  sureties  for  character 
and  good  behaviour  ;  but  the  foundations  of  a  mono- 
poly were  not  properly  laid  until  1552,  when  the 
principle  of  discrimination  (viz.  authorisation  by  the 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  or  two  justices)  was  definitely 
established  in  a  form  which  involved  the  subsequent 
monopoly  of  the  publican.  Clearly  this  establish- 
ment of  a  monopoly  should  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  definite  application  of  the  fiscal  principle 
which  recognises  that  State -created  monopolies  are 
proper  objects  of  taxation.  To  the  fact  that  it  was 
neither  accompanied,  nor  for  a  considerable  period 
followed,  by  the  application  of  the  fiscal  principle,  is 
due  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  evils  which  Parliament 
and  earnest  reformers  have  since  so  deeply  deplored. 

In  this  fact  of  inadequate  taxation  we  have  the 
real  cause  of  excess  in  the  supply  of  licensed  premises. 
From  the  first  establishment  of  our  licensing  system 
down  to  1880  at  least,  our  standard  of  taxation  was 
altogether  too  low  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  applica- 
tions for  licences,  and  the  number  applied  for  and 
granted  was  consequently  greatly  excessive.  In  1880 
the  first  serious  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  licence 
duties  upon  what  may  be  called  a  strictly  fiscal  basis  ; 
but,  while  the  new  duties  marked  an  important 
advance,  they  were  wholly  insufficient  and  served 
chiefly  to  show  how  small  the  former  duties  had  been. 
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Since  L880  do  further  increase  has  been  made,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  State,  by  its  policy  of  restriction, 
has  continued  to  add  enormously  to  the  value  of 
the  monopoly  conferred. 

Advantages  reaped  by  the  Trade 

The  extent  to  which  the  monopoly  of  the  publican 
has  been  thus  intensified  we  have  shown  in  Chap.  IV.1 
Taking  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number 
of  public-houses  has  fallen  from  96,727  in  1881  to 
91,502  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  5225,  or  5*4  per  cent. 
Meantime  the  population  has  increased  from  less  than 
35,000,000  to  nearly  43,000,000,  an  increase  of  23 
per  cent.  The  estimated  national  expenditure  upon 
alcoholic  beverages  has  also  increased  during  the  same 
period  by  at  least  £23,000,000,  or  16  per  cent.  That 
is  to  say,  despite  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
public-houses  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  population 
and  in  the  national  expenditure  upon  alcohol,  the  scale 
of  licence  taxation  remains  as  it  was  in  1880  !  This 
anomaly  is  made  even  more  remarkable  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  interval,  the  liquor  trade  has  reaped  the 
full  financial  advantages  of  the  considerable  con- 
cessions made  to  the  brewing  industry  in  1880  by  the 
abolition  of  excise  restrictions  on  the  materials  and 
processes  of  manufacture  and  by  the  grant  of  the  "  free 
mash  tun."  Under  the  liberty  then  conceded  the  trade 
has  been  able  to  reap  in  an  especial  degree  the  benefits 

1  Pp.  77-85. 
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of  a  remarkable  decline  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.1 
Moreover,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  pointed  out  in 
1894,  this  "great  fall  in  the  price  of  materials  has 
not  been  met  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
price  to  the  consumer."  On  the  contrary,  the  retail 
price  of  beer  is  in  some  cases  absolutely,  and  in 
almost  all  cases  relatively,2  higher  that  it  was  in  1880. 
That  is  to  say,  a  privilege  conferred  upon  a  particular 
trade  by  the  State  has  been  used  to  the  economic 
disadvantage  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Ordinary 
economic  forces,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  have  been 
arbitrarily  restrained  by  the  fact  that  the  liquor  trade 
is  a  close  monopoly. 

Comparison  with  British  Colonies  and  with 
United  States 

The  serious  inadequacy  of  the  present  licence 
duties  is  not,  however,  illustrated  by  these  facts 
alone.  It  is  demonstrated  also  by  a  comparison  of 
the  rates  of  duty  charged  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  those  charged  in  certain  of  the  British  colonies 
and,  especially,  in  the  United  States.  So  far  as  the 
colonies  are  concerned  the  degree  of  disparity  varies. 
The  difference  is  much  less  marked  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  than  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
but  it  is  everywhere  real.3  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 

1  See  ante,  pp.  107-109. 
2  That  is,  if  regard  be  had  to  gravity  and  intrinsic  quality. 
3  See  Chap.  viii. 
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alcoholic  beverages  in  the  British  Colonies  is  much 
smaller  than  the  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom.      In  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  is  little  more  than 
one-half  (59   per  cent)   of  the  consumption   in   the 
United  Kingdom  ;  in  New  Zealand  it  is  less  than  one- 
half  (42  per  cent),  and  in  Canada  only  about  one- 
third.     But  in  every  case  the  licence  duties  are  dis- 
tinctly higher,  and  in  some  cases  enormously  higher.1 
It  is,  however,  when  we  turn  to  the  United  States 
of  America   that    the    true    extent    of   the   taxable 
resources    of  the    publican   is    disclosed.      There,    as 
we  have  shown,  the  average  rate  of  licence  taxation 
in  122  towns  having  a  population  exceeding  30,000 
is  £147,  as  against  an  average  of  £27   charged   in 
similar    towns    in    this    country.      That    is    to    say, 
the   average  licence  duty  for    public -houses    in    the 
American  towns  is  more  than  Jive  times  as  much  as 
the  average  in  similar  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  the  comparison  be  made  with  particular  States,  or 
if  it  be   confined   to   certain   geographical   divisions, 
the  difference  in  the  standards  of  licence  taxation 
is  much  greater.     Thus  the  average  licence  duty  in 
twenty-one  New  England  cities,  many  of  which  are 
of  comparatively  small  size,  is  actually  £268,  or  ten 
times   the   average   rate   of  licence   duty  in    similar 
cities    in    the    United    Kingdom.     In    the    State   of 
New  York  the  duties  charged  in  cities  having  over 
1,500,000  are    nearly  seven  times    as   much   as  the 

1  See  especially  pp.  'S)$-'2'-S7. 
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average  duty  charged  in  London ;  in  five  other 
groups  of  towns,  ranging  in  population  from  1200 
persons  to  1,500,000  persons,  the  rates  of  duty 
charged  in  the  former  State  are  from  five  to  seven- 
and-a-lialf  times  as  much  as  the  average  duties 
charged  in  corresponding  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  while  in  the  very  smallest  places  (i.e. 
those  having  less  than  1200  inhabitants)  the  New 
York  rate  of  licence  duty  is  three  times  as  much  as 
the  average  duty  charged  in  similar  places  in  this 
country.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  licence 
duties  charged  are  even  higher.  There  the  average 
licence  duty  charged  is  £324  as  against  £21  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  is  to  say,  publicans  in 
Massachusetts  pay,  on  the  average,  more  than  fifteen 
times  as  much  as  publicans  in  this  country. 

Naturally,  the  revenue  received  from  these  high 
licence  duties  in  the  United  States  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  much  greater  than  the  revenue  received  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  proceeds  of  the 
publicans'  licence  duties  in  the  164  British  towns 
having  a  population  of  30,000  and  upwards  is 
approximately  £816,000.  The  total  proceeds  of 
the  publicans'  licence  duties  in  the  122  American 
towns  of  the  same  size  is  approximately  £7,395,000. 
That  is  to  say,  with  42  fewer  towns  and  2,031,029 
fewer  people,  the  aggregate  proceeds  of  the  publicans' 
licence  duties  in  the  American  towns  is  more  than 
nine  times  as  much  as  the  aggregate  proceeds  in 
the   164  British  towns.     Or,  to  put  it  (as  we  have 
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done)  in  another  w&j,  the  total  proceeds  of  the 
duties  represent  a  revenue  of  £413  per  1000  persona 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  as  against  a 
reveuue  of  £41  per  1000  persons  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  comparison  be  made 
with  New  York  State,  the  figures  are  even  more 
striking.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  urban  district.- 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  excluding  the  rural 
districts,  we  now  receive  a  total  revenue  from 
publicans'  licences  of  £1,287,379  per  annum,  while 
from  all  kinds  of  liquor  licences  (dealers'  and  retail) 
we  receive  a  revenue  of  £1,705,474.  If  we  received 
the  same  amount  per  1000  of  the  population  that 
is  received  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  should 
receive  £15,532,344  and  £16,197,643  respectively. 
The  increase  in  either  case  would  amount  to  more 
than  fourteen  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

No  Exemption  from  Ordinary  Taxation 

The  explanation  of  these  figures  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  high  licence  duties  charged 
carry  with  them  an  exemption  from  ordinary  local 
and  State  taxation  such  as  is  paid  by  other  citizens 
and  tradesmen.  This  suggestion,  as  wTe  have  made 
clear,1  is  opposed  to  actual  facts.  The  American 
publican  contributes  equally  with  all  other  citizens 
to  all  local  and  State  taxes,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
indirect   taxes   imposed   through   the   tariff  by    the 

1  See  Chap.  x.  pp.  345-346  and  377-381. 
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Federal  government.  In  other  words,  he  is  treated 
precisely  as  an  ordinary  tradesman  is  treated,  except 
that,  over  and  above  his  ordinary  taxes,  he  pays  a 
high  licence  duty  which  averages  £324  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts — to  take  a  single  example — as 
against  £21  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Taxation  of  Beer  and  Spirits 

This  difference  in  the  standards  of  licence  taxation 
in  the  two  countries  is  modified  by  a  difference 
in  the  duties  imposed  on  beer  and  spirits  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  respec- 
tively ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  detailed  evidence  given 
in  Chap.  XI.  makes  it  clear  that  this  modification 
is  insufficient  to  explain  the  extraordinary  disparity 
in  licence  taxation.  A  comparison  of  the  whole  of 
the  special  taxes  levied  on  the  liquor  trade  in  the  two 
countries  (i.e.  beer  and  spirit  duties  and  licence 
taxes)  shows  plainly  that  the  liquor  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  undertaxed  to  the  extent  of  from 
nine  to  fifteen  millions  sterling  per  annum.1  These 
figures  are  based  iupon  the  present  taxation  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States,  and  they  make  no 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  present  beer  and  spirit 
duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  include  the  special 
"  war  taxes,"  while  those  now  imposed  in  the  United 
States  do  not.  If  the  comparison  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  war  taxation  in  both  countries,  the  difference 
is  enormously  greater  than  the  above  figures  suggest. 

1  See  pp.  397-414. 
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Unequal  Incidence 

It  is  not,  however,  simply  a  question  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  existing  licence  duties,  although,  of 
course,  that  is  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  preceding 
pages.  The  existing  scale  of  taxation  is  self-con- 
demned because  it  is  also  anomalous  and  unjust. 
The  larger  and  wealthier  public-houses  (and  this  is 
true  of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  theatres  also)  escape 
with  duties  that  are  in  no  way  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  licence  as  suggested  by  the  value  of  the 
premises  occupied,  and  that  are  obviously  inadequate 
when  compared  with  the  duties  paid  by  the  smaller 
houses.  No  one  suggests  that  the  licence  duties  paid 
by  the  smaller  houses  are  excessive.  On  the  contrary, 
experience  shows  that  they  are  readily  paid,  and  the 
community  is  compelled  to  protect  itself  by  special 
restrictions  against  an  excess  in  the  number  of  licences 
applied  for  and  granted.  This  being  so,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  duties  levied  on  large  public-houses  are 
altogether  inadequate  and  inequitable.  A  scale  of 
taxation  is  indefensible  which  allows  public-houses  of 
more  than  £700  annual  value  to  escape  with  a  licence 
duty  which  represents  only  from  ^  per  cent  to  8 
per  cent  of  their  rateable  value,  while  public-houses 
of  less  than  £50  annual  value  pay  a  licence  duty 
equal  to  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  their  rateable 
value.  And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  happens  under 
the  present  scale.1    The  inclusion  of  a  maximum  limit 

1  See  Chap.  vi. 
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in  the  scale  of  duties  is  no  doubt  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  inequalities,  and  the  more  serious  of 
them  would  certainly  be  modified  by  the  abolition  of 
the  maximum  limit  and  the  substitution  of  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  duties  for  all  public-houses  of  more  than 
£700  annual  value.  But  more  than  this  would  be 
required ;  the  inequalities  begin  much  earlier  in  the 
scale,  and  adjustment  would  also  need  to  begin  at  a 
much  lower  point  than  an  annual  value  of  £700.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  large  houses  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  same  percentage  of  rateable 
value  that  is  paid  by  the  small  houses.  That  is 
clearly  impracticable,  although,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,1  the  assumption  underlying  the  choice  of  annual 
value  as  the  basis  of  licence  taxation  is  that  rateable 
value  is  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  value  of  a  licence. 
A  house  rated  at,  say,  £25  or  £30,  has  no  difficulty 
in  paying  a  licence  duty  equal  to  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  its  annual  value,  but  it  is  clearly  impos- 
sible for  a  house  rated  at,  say,  £5000  or  £10,000,  to 
pay  a  similar  proportion  of  its  annual  value.  This, 
however,  is  only  an  objection  to  a  particular  sug- 
gestion, and  the  rejection  of  that  suggestion  does  not 
involve  acquiescence  in  the  present  inequalities. 
Even  if  the  present  basis  of  taxation  be  the  best 
available,  and  we  have  given  reasons  for  a  contrary 
opinion,2  it  is  not  impossible  by  a  revision  of  the  scale 
of  duties  to  reduce  the  existing  inequalities  to  more 
tolerable   limits.      As   we    have    said   elsewhere,  the 

1  See  ante,  p.  123.  3  See  Chap.  v. 
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small  houses  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  less,  hut  the 
large  houses  should  be  compelled  to  pay  considerably 
more. ' 


The  Basis  of  the  Duties 

It  is,  however,  to  be  doubted  if  some  at  least  of 
the  anomalies  in  the  present  taxation  of  public-houses 
do  not  result  from,  or  are  not  increased  by,  the  basis 
chosen  for  licence  taxation.  Mr.  Pitt's  assumption 
that  annual  value  is  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  value 
of  a  licence  is,  as  we  have  shown  in  Chap.  V.,  a 
highly  questionable  one,  and  the  long  experience  of 
assessment  authorities  and  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
officials,  and  the  more  recent  experience  of  com- 
pensation authorities,  confirm  this  conclusion.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  annual  value  may  have  been 

1  Cf.  J.  E.  Alleii  {Economic  Journal,  vol.  xii.  No.  45,  p.  126):  "The 
reform  which  fiscal  equity  appears  to  require  may  be  stated  as  follows. 
Every  house  or  persou  receiving  a  monopoly  from  the  State  should  repay  to 
the  State  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  annual  value  of  such  monopoly.  Since, 
however,  the  present  system  has  continued  for  too  many  years  to  make  a 
sudden  reversion  to  equality  desirable,  the  successive  steps  which  will 
finally  lead  to  this  equality  may  be  indicated.  To  begin  with  the  fully 
licensed  public-house,  to  which  the  first  quoted  table  applies,  one  may 
suggest  three  stages  :  (1)  abolish  the  £700  limit  and  increase  the  duty  by 
£5  for  each  £100  of  annual  value  ;  (2)  starting  with  £30  for  a  house  of  over 
£100  a  year,  add  £5  for  each  £50  ;  (3)  starting  with  £25  for  a  house  between 
£50  and  £75,  add  £5  for  each  £25.  By  that  time  the  ratio  on  all  houses 
will  be  found  to  approach  equality,  and  nothing  then  remains  but  to  fix  a 
uniform  percentage,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  scale."  See  also  E.  R. 
Pease  (The  Case  for  Municipal  Drink,  p.  26),  who  summarises  the  proposal 
of  the  Fabian  Society  as  follows  :  "If  the  value  of  any  premises  unlicensed 
be  estimated  at  £100  a  year,  and  the  same  premises  when  licensed  are 
assessed  at  £250  a  year,  it  is  clear  that  the  licence  is  worth  £150  a  year.  If 
the  Local  Authority  were  empowered  to  rate  this  on  the  ordinary  basis, 
five-sixths  of  the  assessed  value,  and  claim  20s.  in  the  £  on  £125  as  a  licence 
rate,  the  margin  left  to  the  licence-holder  would  be  as  large  a  gift  from  the 
State  as  he  ought  to  expect." 
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stronger  a  century  ago,  but  the  extraordinary  ex- 
tension and  development  of  the  tied-house  system 
has  introduced  difficulties  of  a  practical  kind  which 
seriously  complicate  the  work  of  assessment.  No 
doubt  the  difficulties  are  aggravated  by  the  absence 
of  uniform  principles  of  assessment,  and  by  the 
inefficiency  of  many  of  the  local  assessment  com- 
mittees upon  whose  valuations  the  Inland  Revenue 
officials  largely  depend ;  but  the  practical  disadvan- 
tages of  the  present  basis  of  taxation  are  of  larger 
extent  than  this,  and  could  not,  we  think,  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  the  substitution  of  new  valuation 
authorities,  such  as  were  suggested  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation.1  Such  a  reform  is 
certainly  needed  in  the  interests  of  local  taxation 
generally,  and  it  is  imperatively  required  if  the 
present  basis  of  licence  taxation  is  to  be  maintained  ; 
but  we  suggest  that,  so  far  as  liquor  licences  are 
concerned,  a  basis  of  valuation  is  required  which 
would  be  at  once  simple  and  reliable,  and  which 
would  automatically  secure  to  the  community  the 
monopoly  value  of  the  licences  which  the  State 
grants  to  a  privileged  trade. 

An  ideal  basis  for  licence  taxation  would  be  the 
amount  of  trade  done  in  each  public-house,  but  this, 
as  we  have  shown,  is  impracticable.  Its  efficacy 
would  entirely  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
trader's  returns,  and  for  this  there  is  no  real 
security   short   of  an   excise  survey   similar  to    that 

1  See  ante,  p.  170 
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now  adopted  for  breweries  and  distilleries.     Such  a 
survey  is  obviously  impracticable. 


Public  Tender 

The  same  results  might,  however,  be  secured  by 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  public  tender  as  the 
basis  of  licence  taxation.  As  a  basis  of  taxation  it 
is  open  to  few  objections,  and  it  has  certain  clear 
advantages.  In  the  first  place,  if  properly  safe- 
guarded, it  would  determine  automatically  the  fair 
market  value  of  every  licence,  and  in  so  doing  would 
abolish  the  present  inequalities  of  incidence  and 
secure  to  the  community  the  full  monopoly  value  of 
every  licence.  Under  the  existing  system  the  com- 
munity is  powerless  to  secure  the  full  monopoly  value 
of  a  licence.  This  is  manifestly  true  of  all  ante- 1904 
licences,  and  it  is  strictly  true  of  all  new  licences  also. 
Section  4  of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1904  does  provide 
that  a  successful  applicant  for  a  new  licence  shall  pay 
the  "  monopoly  value  "  of  such  a  licence,  i.e.  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the  premises  with  the 
licence  and  without  the  licence,  but  no  statutory  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  accurate  determination  of  such 
monopoly  value,  and  licensing  justices  are  left  to 
determine  it  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and 
ability.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  under 
such  a  precarious  arrangement,  valuations  vary 
greatly  in  different  districts.  Moreover,  under  the 
present  arrangement,  one  important  automatic  check 
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is  entirely  absent.  The  justices  are  debarred  from 
advertising  their  intention  to  grant  a  licence  for  a 
particular  district,  and,  consequently,  competition  is 
arbitrarily  removed.  They  are  able  only  to  deal  with 
applications  when  made,  so  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  there  is  only  one  application  for  a 
licence  which,  if  submitted  to  tender,  would  call 
forth  competitive  offers.  If  the  licensing  justices 
had  power  to  fix  (within  statutory  limits)  the 
number  of  licences  required  in  a  particular  district, 
and  to  invite  tenders  for  such  licences,  the  full 
monopoly  values  would  be  ascertained  and  secured. 
The  system  of  public  tender  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  securing  to  the  community  the  un- 
earned increment  of  value  which  is  due  in  large 
degree  to  public  action  in  restricting  the  number  of 
licences.  We  have  shown  how  great  the  enhance- 
ment of  licence  values  has  been  in  consequence  of 
restrictive  legislation  in  the  past,  and  especially 
during  the  last  thirty-seven  years.  Such  enhance- 
ment of  values  must  continue  so  long  as  the  policy 
of  restriction  is  maintained,  and  every  scheme  of 
licence  reduction  is  powerful  in  that  direction. 
Theoretically  such  enhancements  of  value  can  be 
reached  for  purposes  of  licence  taxation  under  the 
existing  system ;  but  in  practice  they  are  not  so 
reached,  because  they  are  not,  and  indeed  cannot  be, 
adequately  taken  into  account  by  local  assessment 
authorities  in  their  periodical  re-assessments.  It  is 
practically    impossible    for    local     assessment     com- 
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mittces,  or  for  the  Inland  Revenue  officials,  to  decide 
the  extent  to  which  particular  public-houses  in  an 
area  have  benefited  by  the  suppression  of  others  ; 
whereas,  under  the  system  of  public  tender,  this  would 
be  determined  automatically  by  the  offers  made. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  the  system  of 
public  tender,  the  importance  of  which  from  a 
national  and  temperance  point  of  view  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  It  is  that  it  absolutely  and  defini- 
tively solves  the  difficulty  of  compensation  by 
effectually  preventing  the  upgrowth  of  an  alleged 
vested  interest  in  a  licence.  It  is  doubtful  if  under 
any  other  system  the  difficulty  of  compensation  can 
be  effectually  and  permanently  disposed  of.  New 
licences  granted  under  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1904 
are,  it  is  true,  expressly  debarred  from  the  right 
of  renewal  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  they  have  been  granted,  and  it  is  provided 
that  any  application  for  a  re-grant  of  the  licence  is 
to  be  treated  as  an  application  for  the  grant  of  a  new 
licence ;  but  practical  temperance  reformers  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  compensation  difficulty 
has  arisen  not  out  of  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  right 
of  renewal — on  that  point  the  law  was  explicit  prior 
to  1904  —  but  out  of  an  expectation  of  renewal 
founded  upon  the  practice  of  licensing  justices. 
Now,  so  far  as  new  licences  granted  under  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  1904  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
absolute  security  that  the  difficulty  will  not  recur. 
The  practice  of  the  magistrates,  unconditioned  as  it 
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is  by  any  requirement  of  public  tender,  will  tend 
universally  to  the  renewal  or  re-grant  of  the  licences 
to  the  same  individuals,  and  in  this  way  an  '  expec- 
tation '  may  easily  arise  which  will  issue  in  a  claim 
for  '  equitable  consideration '  such  as  will  once  more 
paralyse  the  action  of  Parliament  and  rob  the  com- 
munity of  its  freedom  of  action.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  requirement  of  tender  had  been  attached  to 
the  conditions  and  provisions  set  forth  in  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  1904  ;  if,  for  example,  it  had  been  pro- 
vided that  all  new  licences  granted  were  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  submitted  to  public  tender  and  issued 
for  a  specified  term  of  years  and  re-submitted  to 
public  tender  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  such  a 
contingency  as  we  have  suggested  would  have  been 
made  impossible.  The  magistrates  would  have  been 
relieved  of  a  possible  serious  embarrassment,  and  the 
community  would  have  had  secured  to  it  full  and 
absolute  control  over  all  new  licences  issued.  The 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1904  go  far  to 
admit  the  principle  of  public  tender,  but  they  lack 
the  safeguards  which  the  formal  adoption  of  the 
principle  would  have  provided. 

Similarly,  the  imposition  of  a  time-limit  on  the 
compensation  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1904  will  not 
infallibly  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  compensation 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  ante-1904  licences.  That 
would  be  its  obvious  intention,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  provision  that 
all  licences  should  thereafter  be  submitted  to  public 
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bender,    the    intention    would     be    made    effective. 

A  pint  (Voi  1 1  the  fact  that  recent  political  experience 
has  revealed  the  mutability  of  mere  legislative  enact- 
ments, the  licences  issued  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time-limit  would  tend,  in  the  absence  of  competition, 
to  revert  to  the  possession  of  the  previous  licensees, 
and  the  present  concern  for  alleged  vested  interests 
and  the  old  claims  for  '  equitable  consideration ' 
might  easily  recur.  If  a  time-limit  is  to  be  real  In- 
effective, it  is  essential  that  it  be  accompanied,  or 
followed,  by  a  provision  whereby  all  licences  shall 
thereafter  be  submitted  to  public  tender  for  a  specified 
term  of,  say,  five  or  seven  years,  and  be  re-submitted 
to  tender  at  the  expiration  of  every  succeeding  term 
of  five  or  seven  years.  In  this  way  no  vested  interest 
could  possibly  spring  up  and  the  public  would  resume 
absolute  control  over  its  licences. 

The  suggestion  is  strictly  in  accord  with  precedent. 
It  was  a  cardinal  feature  of  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  in  1871,1 
and  has  since  found  a  place  in  several  influential 
legislative  proposals.2  The  principle  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
implicitly  recognised  in  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  1904.  It  was  adopted  long  ago  in 
Sweden,  and  is  explicitly  recognised  in  the  new 
Swedish  licensing  law  promulgated  in  May  1905. 

1  See  ante,  pp.  5-4-58. 

2  It  was  included  in  the  proposals  of  the  United  Temperance  Bill,  the 
Manchester  Licensing  Reform  Committee's  Bill,  and  the  Bill  introduced  in 
1898  to  effect  Direct  Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Scotland.  It  was  also 
advocated  by  Mr.  E.  Stafford  Howard,  C.B.,  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing  Laws  in  support  of  the  Bill  pro- 
moted by  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  ;  and  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  when  supporting  his  own  proposals  before  the  same  Commission. 
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The  objection  commonly  alleged  against  the 
principle  of  public  tender  that  it  would  remove  a 
public  safeguard  by  abolishing  the  present  require- 
ment of  a  qualification  of  character  and  fitness  in 
the  licensee  rests,  as  we  have  shown,  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  proposal.  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  that  the  amount  tendered  should  be 
the  sole  consideration  in  allotting  the  licence.  In 
Sweden  it  is  expressly  provided  that  spirit  licences 
shall  not  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidder  unless 
he  be  approved  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  hold 
a  licence.  To  secure  this  qualification  of  fitness  in 
a  successful  applicant  for  a  licence  in  this  country 
would  be  not  one  whit  more  difficult  under  public 
tender  than  it  is  now  under  the  existing  system,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  opposite  view. 
Equally  groundless  is  the  fear  that  the  trade  would 
conspire  to  offer  inadequate  tenders  in  order  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  licence  taxation.  That  objection 
overlooks  the  conditions  of  competition  that  have 
hitherto  prevailed,  and  that  must  necessarily  con- 
tinue to  prevail,  among  the  brewing  companies. 
That  competition  must  increase  as  the  policy  of 
restriction  is  developed  by  Parliament  and  by  local 
communities,  and  the  progressive  reduction  of  licences 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  it.  In  any  case,  the  danger 
can  be  effectually  guarded  against  by  imposing  a 
statutory  minimum  duty,  proportioned  to  the  popu- 
lation of  towns,  and  by  disallowing  any  tender  that 
falls  below  that  statutory  minimum. 
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Public  Tender  compatible  with  a  Time-Limit 

The  only  serious  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
public  tender  as  the  basis  of  licence  taxation  is  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  immediately  practicable.  It 
is  incompatible,  it  is  argued,  with  a  time-limit,  and 
its  adoption  would,  therefore,  need  to  be  postponed 
until  the  expiration  of  any  time-limit  that  Parliament 
may  shortly  impose.  There  is  unquestionable  force 
in  this  objection.  The  financial  advantages  to  the 
trade  of  a  '  close  time '  for  licences  would  obviously 
be  destroyed  if  their  tenure  could  be  disturbed  and 
broken,  without  equivalent  monetary  compensation, 
at  any  Brewster  sessions  during  the  period  of  time 
notice.  But,  granting  this,  the  objection  is  not  valid 
against  the  principle  of  public  tender,  but  only 
against  its  immediate  adoption.  It  may — we  put 
it  hypothetically  for  the  moment — be  necessary  to 
postpone  the  actual  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
public  tender  until  the  expiration  of  the  time-limit ; 
but  that  is  the  utmost  that  is  involved  in  the 
objection.  It  does  not  in  any  way  affect  or  modify 
our  contention  that  the  adoption  of  public  tender 
then  is  inevitable  if  the  time-limit  is  to  be  made 
effective  and  the  control  of  the  community  over  its 
licences  is  to  be  made  absolute  and  secure. 

Nor,  assuming  the  objection  to  be  valid  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  hypothetically  allowed,  are  the 
financial  disadvantages  of  such  a  postponement  to 
be  weighed  in  the  balance   against  the  outstanding 
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nation                    ges    rf    an    immediate    time -limit. 
S                  : -limit  is  essential  if  we  are  ever  to  have 
an  efl             liberation   of   |      _.  -sive  forces  in  our 
attic  evil     At  present  local  com- 
munities work  in  fetters,  whereas  substantial  progress 
e    achieved    ondei   a   system  of  freedom 
d    -"..;•   registei  progressive  sentiment  and 
it  full  opportunity  for  effecting  reforms. 
i              -    w     t  :.-.--  Lorn  conferred  must,  however. 
include  com]     I        sovery  of  control  I  >y  the  community 
over  aU  existing  -    and  a  definite  end  must  be 
put  to          claims  to  'equitable  consideration    for  the 
non-renewal  of  a  licence.     This  recovery  of  control  is 
means  of  a  time-li: 
Assuming,  however,  a  time -limit  to  be  essential, 
it  does  not    in  th     Least   :  that  the  hands  of  the 
State  or  of  local  communities  must  be  tied  for  the 

e  of  the  |  .  oi  time-notice.     This  would  V 

undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  revenue 
-    I  would  be  from  the  point  of   •  .-.        :   t-  mperance 
reform.      Provisions   can.   and  presumably  would,  be 
3S  eiated  with  the  time-notice  which  would  actually 
litate  the  carrying  of  important  reforms  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time-:.  >ti  Let  us  assume.  m< 

for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  a  ten  years'  time- 
notice  be  given.  Such  i  time-i  bice  would  mean 
the  mmnnity  was  prepared  to  give  the  lice:  si  e 
ling  misconduct)  a  ten  years'  tenure  of  his  licence. 
It  would  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  this.  But 
it  would  still  be  possible  to  contrive  and  to  attach  to 
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the  time-notice  a  graduated  commutation  scheme 
under  which  the  community  could  step  in  at  any- 
time during  the  time-limit  and  withdraw  the  licence 
by  paying  to  the  licensee  the  full  value  of  the  licence 
for  the  unexpired  period  (i.e.  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  premises  as  licensed  and  as  unlicensed 
during  the  unexpired  period  of  notice).  This  would 
be  possible  both  for  the  purposes  of  reform  and  also 
to  enable  the  State  to  obtain  at  an  early  date 
the  full  monopoly  value  of  its  licences.  Certainly 
the  enactment  of  a  time-limit  is  not  an  absolute 
barrier  to  the  adoption  of  public  tender  as  the  basis 
of  licence  taxation  at  any  point  in  the  period  covered 
by  the  time-notice.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that, 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  a  time-limit,  say,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  five  years  thereafter,  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  find  it  practicable 
and  profitable  to  buy  out  the  whole  of  the  existing 
interests  in  licences,  as  determined  by  the  unexpired 
period  of  the  time  -  notice,  in  order  to  facilitate 
reforms  and  to  secure  the  full  monopoly  value  of  all 
licences.  Assuming  the  time-limit  granted  to  the 
trade  to  be  a  fair  settlement  of  all  equitable  claims, 
and  the  commutation  payments  to  be  a  just  equivalent 
for  unexpired  interests,  there  could  be  no  suggestion 
of  '  confiscation  '  in  such  a  scheme  and  its  profitable- 
ness as  a  national  investment  would  be  quickly 
apparent.  It  would  have  the  further  inestimable 
advantages  of  facilitating  important  reforms  and  of 
setting  the  country  free  at  an  early  date  to  grapple 
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resolutely  with  the  evils  of  intemperance.  It  would, 
in  short,  provide  that  '  clean  slate '  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate requirement  for  successful  reform. 

The  purely  financial  advantages  of  such  a  scheme 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  As  the  preceding  pages 
have  shown,  the  monopoly  values  of  liquor  licences 
are  enormous  and,  under  proper  trade  conditions, 
they  represent  a  potential  source  of  greatly  increased 
revenue.  Hitherto  the  State  has  been  heedless  or 
ignorant  of  the  exceeding  value  of  the  privilege  which 
it  has  lightly  conferred  upon  certain  fortunate  indi- 
viduals, and  it  has  consequently  suffered  the  loss 
of  considerable  sums  which  would  materially  have 
lessened  the  direct  burdens  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country.  But  the  improvident  policy  of  the  State 
has  not  destroyed  these  monopoly  values.  They  are 
as  real  and  tangible  and  as  proper  objects  of  taxation 
now  as  before.  To  continue  to  ignore  them  is  to  do 
injustice  to  the  ordinary  taxpayer  and  to  perpetuate 
a  policy  of  improvidence  and  waste.  A  scheme  of 
commutation  such  as  we  have  indicated  above,  com- 
bined with  a  method  of  public  tender,  would  undo 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  would  allow  the  State 
to  obtain  possession  at  an  early  date  of  the  full 
monopoly  value  of  all  its  licences. 

Even  prior  to  that  date,  however,  and  pending  the 
adoption  of  public  tender,  something  should  be  done, 
by  way  of  increased  taxation,  to  secure  to  the  State 
some  part  at  least  of  the  monopoly  value  of  its  licences. 
Obviously  the  '  tied '  tenant  cannot,  in  many  cases, 
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pay  any  considerable  addition  to  the  present  licence 
duties;  but  the  brewer,  who  is  the  real  beneficiary 
owner  of  the  licence,  can  and  should.  If  the  tied- 
house  system  cannot  be  abolished,  let  it  be  provided 
in  law  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  'tie 'exists,  the 
brewer,  and  not  the  tenant,  shall  pay  the  licence 
duty.  This  could  be  effected  by  requiring  the  licen- 
sing justices  to  endorse  the  magisterial  certificate  in 
all  cases  where  a  '  tie '  exists,  so  that  in  such  cases 
the  licence  duty  might  be  collected  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  authorities  from  the  brewer.1 

Re-Appropriation  of  Licence  Revenue  by  the 
National  Exchequer 

One  difficulty  that  in  recent  years  has  diverted  the 
attention  of  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
from  the  licence  duties  is  the  fact  that  at  present  the 
proceeds  of  such  duties  (excluding  the  duties  on 
manufacturers  and  rectifiers  and  the  duty  on  passenger 
boats)  are  assigned  in  Great  Britain  to  the  Local 
Taxation  Account.2  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
therefore  has  no  direct  interest  in  their  increase.  The 
arrangement  is  open  to  objection  on  several  sides.  In 
the  first  place,  the  character  of  the  trade  and  its  social 

1  An  alternative  course  would  be  to  follow  the  precedent  of  section  3, 
sub-sections  3  and  4,  of  the  Act  of  1904,  and  to  give  the  tied  tenant  the 
right  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the  licence  duty,  or  a  proportion  of  it,  from 
his  rent. 

-  In  Ireland  the  duties  are  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
their  yield  being  paid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Local  Taxation 
Account,  and  distributed  in  aid  of  various  Poor  Relief  services.  (See  Report 
by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  .Murray  [Cd.  638],  1901,  p.  117. 
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consequences  are  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  that 
any  profit  or  taxes  resulting  from  it  should  go 
into  a  central  rather  than  into  a  local  treasury.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
that  duties  which  are  levied  by  Parliament,  and 
collected  by  Inland  Revenue  officials,  should  be 
assigned,  irrespective  of  their  yield,  to  the  relief  of 
local  taxation.  If  the  duties  are  fit  revenues  for 
allocation  to  local  purposes,  two  things  at  present 
lacking  are  required.  The  duties  should  be  locally 
collected,  and  county  councils  and  the  councils  of 
county  boroughs  should  have  power  to  increase  and 
regulate  the  scale  of  charge.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  an  arrangement  that  widely  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  principle  was  recognised  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  original  proposals  of  the  Unionist 
Government  in  1888.1  It  had  previously  received  the 
support  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  has  since  been  sug- 
gested by  the  late  Lord  Farrer  and  Professor  Alfred 
Marshall."  While  such  a  provision  is  a  logical  corollary 
of  the  present  arrangement,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Parliament  would  be  willing  to  go  so  far,  nor  would  its 
willingness  to  concede  such  power  remove  the  objec- 
tion of  those  who  feel  that  the  proper  destination  of 
taxes  on  this  particular  trade  is  the  National  Exchequer. 

1  See  ante,  p.  97. 

2  See  footnote,  p.  97.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  by  means  of  an  Order  in 
Council,  passed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Treasury  in  pursuance  of 
section  20  of  the  Act  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41,  the  power  to  levy  the  duties  on 
all  or  any  of  the  licences  might  even  now  be  conferred  on  county  councils  in 
England.  But  this  power  has  never  been  exercised,  and  there  is  no  similar 
provision  in  the  corresponding  Act  relating  to  Local  Government  in  Scot- 
land.    (See  Memorandum  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  [C.  9528],  1899.) 
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A  third  objection   to  the  present  arrangement  is 
that  based  on  the  method  by  which  the  proceeds  of 

the  licence  duties  are  now  distributed.  At  first  (i.e. 
in  1888)  it  whs  suggested  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
assigned  duties  should  be  paid  into  a  central  fund 
and  redistributed  ;  but,  in  default  of  a  satisfactory 
basis  of  distribution,1  it  was  decided  to  assign  them 
simply  to  the  areas  in  which  they  were  collected, 
subject  to  an  equitable  adjustment  between  counties 
and  county  boroughs."  "  This  arrangement,"  say  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray,3 '' has  an 
appearance  of  simplicity  and  reason ableness ;  but  the 
more  it  is  examined,  the  less  satisfactory  is  it  found 
to  be."  In  the  case  of  licences  so  strictly  local  as  the 
liquor  licences,  "  distribution  on  the  basis  of  collec- 
tion is  obviously  unfair  and  inexpedient.  The  dis- 
tricts in  which  licences  are  numerous  are  (roughly 
speaking)  those  which  happened  to  be  populous  and 
well-to-do  in  the  days  when  licences  were  freely 
granted.  Generally  speaking  also,  though  this  is  not 
invariably  true,  a  prosperous  district  is  likely  to  have 
a  larger  yield  from  licence  duties  than  a  very  poor 
district.  In  any  case,  the  produce  of  licences  is 
fortuitous,  and  quite  independent  of  the  real  needs 
of  the  locality  and  of  its  ability  to  meet  them.  Thus 
the  yield  of  licences  varies  from   lid.  to  3s.  9d.  per 

1  See  Speech  of  Mr.  Ritchie  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  April  12,  1888. 
(Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  cecxxiv.) 

-  For  particulars  of  this  adjustment  see  Minority  Report  by  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray  ( Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation) 
[Cd.  638],  1901,  p.  107. 

:!   I  hid.  p.  116. 
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inhabitant,  and,  as  compared  with  expenditure  on 
Poor  Relief  and  Police,  the  variation  is,  at  least,  from 
2s.  Id.  to  9s.  3d.  per  £  of  such  expenditure.  .  .  . 
Probably,  if  the  scale  of  liquor  licence  duties  were 
revised  and  increased,  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
on  the  basis  of  collection  would  be  found  even  more 
anomalous."  1  In  Scotland  the  proceeds  of  the  licence 
duties  are  paid  into  the  Central  Local  Taxation 
Account  and  then  redistributed  on  what  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray  justly  call  "  more 
logical  principles  "  ;  whilst  in  Ireland  the  duties  are 
paid  into  the  Exchequer.  "  We  are,  therefore,  con- 
fronted with  the  anomaly  of  treating  the  licence 
duties  in  a  different  way  in  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Kingdom — an  anomaly  which  it  is  difficult  to 
defend  and  which  must  tend  to  confuse."  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
National  Exchequer  the  advantages  of  an  increase  in 
the  licence  duties,  the  proceeds  of  the  licence  duties 
in  Great  Britain  should  be  transferred  from  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  to  the  national  revenue,  and  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  present  proceeds  of  the  licence 
duties  should  be  paid  from  the  national  revenue  to 
local  taxation.  This  would  be  a  comparatively  simple 
matter,  and  the  revenue  would  then  receive  the 
entire  benefit  of  any  increase  in  the  duties.2 

1  Minority  Report  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray  (Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation)  [Cd.  638],  1901,  p.  117. 

2  Cf.  Sites  {Centralised  Administration  of  Liquor  Laws,  p.  35):  "Revenue 
administration  being  peculiarly  a  matter  of  business  as  distinguished  from 
police  administration,  which  depends  largely  upon  sentiment,  it  lends  itself 
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ADVANTAGES   OF   THE   HlGH   LICENCE    SYSTEM 

In  the  preceding  pages  attention  has  been  chiefly, 
and  properly,  concentrated  upon  the  strictly  fiscal 
aspects  of  the  high  licence  system ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that,  incidentally,  the  system 
operates  powerfully  in  another  direction  by  reducing 
the  number  of  licences  to  a  level  which  approximates 
to  a  true  equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand.  That 
it  at  the  same  time  greatly  increases  the  public 
revenue  is  an  additional  advantage  which  reformers 
need  not  be  slow  to  appreciate.  Nothing  in  our 
licensing  experience,  as  we  have  repeatedly  insisted, 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  failure  of  Parliament  to 
realise  the  potency  of  economic  forces  in  restricting 
the  number  of  licences  to  necessary  limits.  Through- 
out the  entire  history  of  our  licensing  arrange- 
ments opinion  in  Parliament  and  outside  has  taken 
on  this  question  a  totally  wrong  direction.  We 
have  put  our  trust  solely  in  magisterial  discretion, 
neglecting  the  powerful  influence  of  economic  law, 
and  the  result  has  been  an  excess  in  the  number  of 

readily  to  the  application  of  business  methods  in  respect  to  organisation 
and  concentration  of  authority.  In  so  far  as  taxation  is  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  regulating  the  traffic,  the  more  efficient  the  revenue  administra- 
tion the  more  effective  will  be  the  restraint  imposed.  ...  As  between 
revenue  and  police  administration,  if  one  is  to  be  centralised  and  one 
localised,  the  police  functions  should  be  left  to  the  local  control  of  every 
community  which  is  able  and  willing  to  discharge  them.  The  centralising 
of  revenue  is  the  more  natural,  the  more  effectual,  and  the  more  likely,  by 
setting  an  example  of  efficiency,  to  elevate  the  general  tone  of  excise 
administration." 
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licences  which  every  one  now  deplores.  The  magis- 
trates are  not  wholly  to  blame.  Parliament  had 
placed  them  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  and  of 
constant  embarrassment,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
"  the  operation  of  economic  law  is  more  uniform  than 
the  exercise  of  official  discretion."  *  It  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  high  licence  system  that  "  it 
recognises    the  virtue  of  economic  law   and  throws 

O 

back  upon  such  law  the  limiting  of  the  number  of 
drinking  places."  In  recent  years  attention  has  been 
concentrated  upon  schemes  of  compulsory  reduction 
which  propose  to  accomplish  at  the  public  cost  what 
is  properly  the  function  of  economic  law.  All  such 
schemes  are,  in  our  judgment,  indefensible,  at  least 
in  the  first  instance.  The  matter  is  properly  one 
of  economic  law,  and  costly  schemes  of  compulsory 
reduction  should  not  be  resorted  to  until  after  the 
economic  check  of  adequate  taxation  has  been  applied. 
Incidentally  we  have  shown  that,  even  under  the 
low  standards  of  taxation  that  have  prevailed  in  this 
country,  the  value  of  the  economic  check  has  been 
occasionally  clearly  indicated,2  but  the  most  striking 

1  Sites,  op.  cit.  p.  34. 

2  See  ante,  pp.  26,  43,  and  78-79  (footnote).  In  1833  the  Association  of 
Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  twice  memorialised  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  suggesting  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  as  a  check  upon  the  grant  of  too  many  licences  in  place  of 
the  veto  of  the  magistrates  and  justices. 

The  first  memorial,  dated  May  16,  1833,  pointed  out  that  the  system  of 
licensing  hitherto  pursued  in  Scotland  had  failed  to  attain  its  professed 
objects,  namely,  the  limiting  the  number  of  licences  and  "  the  exercising 
of  a  sound  and  wholesome  scrutiny  over  their  character."  They,  therefore, 
urged  that  "the  exaction  of  a  certain  fixed  sum  of  entry  money  for  the  first 
licence,  besides  the  ordinary  licence  duty,  would  be  a  more  simple,  a  more 
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evidence  on  this  point  is  that  derived  from  the  licens- 
ing experience  of  the  United  States.  The  table 
which  we  have  given  on  an  earlier  page 1  affords 
emphatic  proof  of  the  powerful  effect  of  taxation  in 
reducing  the  number  of  licences,  and  the  same  con- 
clusion is  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  separate 
States  and  cities.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
has  not  received  detailed  consideration  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  the  evidence  is  clear.  In  the  cities  of 
Newark  and  Jersey,  where  the  total  licence  duty  is 
£55,  the  ratio  of  licences  to  population  is  5'9  and  47 
per  1000  persons  respectively.  In  the  smaller  city 
of  Passaic,  where  the  licence  duty  is  £105,  the  ratio 
of  licences  is  only  3 '6  per  1000  inhabitants.  The 
State  of  California  offers  us  another  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  kind.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
where  the  licence  duty  is  extraordinarily  low  (£22), 
the  ratio  of  licences  to  population  is  actually  8*9  per 

equitable,  and  a  more  efficient  plan  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  in 
operation."  In  a  further  petition,  dated  June  21,  1833,  the  memorialists 
disclaimed  "having  it  for  their  object  that  the  restraint  upon  the  grant  of 
licences  should  be  removed."  On  the  contrary,  they  added,  "it  is  because 
they  firmly  believe  that  a  payment  in  money  would  prove  a  real  restraint, 
operating  in  the  precise  ratio  of  its  amount,  whilst  the  present  system,  as  is 
indisputably  established  by  the  loud  cry  that  has  continually  been  set  up 
about  the  excessive  number  of  public-houses,  is  proved  to  be  a  restraint 
only  in  name,  that  they  now  humbly  but  earnestly  recommend  the  former 
and  denounce  the  latter."  (Appendix  to  the  19th  Report  of  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Excise  Establishment,  1836,  p.  59.)  The  petitions  were 
obviously  based  upon  the  self-interest  of  traders  who  desired,  by  restricting 
competition,  to  advance  their  own  profit ;  but  for  this  reason  and  to  this 
extent  they  become  powerful  arguments  in  support  of  the  view  that  the 
taxable  capacity  of  the  publican  was  far  greater  than  had  been  officially 
assumed,  and  that  adequate  taxation  would  automatically  have  limited  the 
number  of  public-houses,  and  so  have  prevented  that  excess  which  has  since 
been  universally  deplored. 
1  P.  86. 
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1000  persons.  In  the  smaller  city  of  Oakland,  where 
the  licence  'duty  is  practically  four  times  as  high 
(£85),  there  are  only  3 '6  licences  per  1000  inhabi- 
tants. The  experience  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
points  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  principal  city 
(Minneapolis)  reduction  of  licences  has  gone  through 
three  stages.  By  the  Act  of  1884,  known  as  the 
"  Patrol  Limit  Law,"  1  the  number  of  saloon  licences 
fell  from  535  to  440.  Next,  the  licence  fee  was  raised 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council  from  £20  to  £100, 
and  the  number  of  licences  again  fell  to  334,  at  which 
figure  it  stood  in  1887  when  a  further  increase  in 
the  licence  duty,  raising  it  to  a  minimum  of  £200, 
reduced  the  number  of  licences  to  230. 

The  reduction  of  licences  under  the  high  licence 
system  is  nevertheless  accompanied  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  revenue.  Thus,  in  Minneapolis,  536 
saloons  in  1884  yielded  a  revenue  of  £10,720.  In 
1899  the  revenue  from  330  saloons  was  £61,400, 
while  352  saloons  at  the  present  time  yield  a  revenue 
of  over  £70,000.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where, 
as  we  have  shown,  an  enormous  reduction  in  the 
number  of  licences  has  taken  place  in  recent  years, 
the  revenue  from  licences  has  increased  from  £60,000 
in  1887  to  £338,422  in  1898,  when  there  were 
actually  4082  fewer  licences.  At  the  present  time, 
with  4033  fewer  licences  than  in  1887,  the  annual 
receipts  (excluding  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal  tax) 

1  See  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform,  7tli  and  subsequent 
editions,  p.  392. 
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are  over  £380,000.  In  Chicago  an  increase  in  the 
licence  duty  raised  the  proceeds  from  licences,  between 
1874  and  1884,  from  £40,000  to  £350,000  and  at 
the  same  time  reduced  the  number  of  licences  from 
3800  to  3600,  despite  the  fact  that  the  population 
had  meanwhile  increased  by  250,000  persons.1  The 
financial  benefits  of  the  system  in  Greater  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  cities  have  been  shown  in  detail 
elsewhere  and  need  not  be  further  referred  to. 

A  detailed  examination  which  we  have  made  of 
122  American  cities  which  have  a  population  exceed- 
ing 30,000  persons,  points  very  clearly  to  two  main 
conclusions.  It  shows,  first,  that  a  high  rate  of 
licence  duty  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  low  ratio 
of  licences,  and,  second,  that  until  the  rate  of  licence 
duty  exceeds  £200  the  revenue  shows  a  progressive 
increase.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
which  gives  summarised  particulars  for  the  whole  of 
the  122  American  towns  referred  to  : — 


Average  Rate  of  Licence 
Duty. 

No.  of 
Towns. 

Average                  Average 

Number  of             Proceeds  of 

Saloon  Licences             Duties 

per  1000  of            per  1000  of 

Population.             Population. 

Over  £300 
£200-£300 
150-    200 
100-    150 
50-    100 
Under  50 

13 
18 
11 
39 
36 
5 

■95 
1-80 
3-37 
338 
4-06 
569 

£334 
396 
557 
393 
291 
210 

122 

3-18                    £364 

1  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  X.  }'.,  for  1902,  p.  200. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  figures  in  the  two  first 
groups  of  towns  are  somewhat  affected  by  the  fact 
that  those  groups  include  the  Massachusetts  towns 
where  a  statutory  limit  is  imposed  on  the  number  of 
licences  that  may  be  granted,  but  the  broad  con- 
clusions which  the  table  suggests,  and  which  have 
already  been  indicated,  may  certainly  be  accepted. 

Limitations  and  Defects  of  High  Licence 

While,  however,  such  facts  as  have  been  adduced 
challenge  the  serious  attention  of  reformers  and  states- 
men, it  is  not  suggested  that  the  system  of  high  licence 
is  an  ideal  licensing  system,  or  that  its  adoption  would 
solve  the  vexed  problem  of  temperance  reform.  All 
that  is  suggested  is  that  "  to  whatever  extent  the 
traffic  is  legally  permitted,  it  should  be  placed  upon  a 
natural  basis,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  committed  to 
the  control  of  economic  law."  *  It  is  not  necessary 
that,  in  the  process,  the  ordinary  safeguards  of  our 
existing  licence  system  should  be  modified  or  with- 
drawn. Experience  in  many  of  the  American  States 
has  shown  that  these  safeguards  are  in  no  way  in- 
compatible with  high  taxation,  nor  does  such  taxa- 
tion necessarily  interfere  with  the  utmost  stringency 
of  police  regulation  and  administrative  control. 
Ordinarily  the  licensee  in  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired to  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  licence  duty,  a 
heavy  bond  with  sureties  as  security  for  his  observance 

1  Sites,  op.  cit.  p.  149. 
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of  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  traffic, 
and  there  are  other  c  conditions  precedent '  which, 
properly  enforced,  provide  additional  safeguards.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  system  would  have  advan- 
tages not  always  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  country  the  system  of  police  regulation  is 
more  highly  developed,  and,  imperfect  though  it  may 
yet  be,  it  would  unquestionably  fortify  the  economic 
regulation  to  an  extent  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
reached  in  some  of  the  American  States. 

No  doubt  the  tendency  of  the  high  licence  system, 
if  left  uncontrolled  by  efficient  police  regulation,  is  to 
induce  the  trader  to  push  his  trade  by  every  legiti- 
mate or  possible  means  in  order  to  recoup  himself 
for  the  higher  taxation  ;  but  this  is  a  danger  that  is 
present  in  degree  in  every  system  of  private  licence 
and,  while  it  may  be  more  real  in  the  case  of  high 
licence,  the  added  risk  is  there  off-set  by  the  reduced 
competition  which  results  from  the  economic  check 
of  high  taxation.  By  reducing  the  number  of 
licences  and  so  concentrating  the  trade  in  fewer 
houses,  it  tends  to  discourage  practices  which  flourish 
under  competition  and  also  facilitates  the  work  of 
effective  police  supervision.  Its  radical  defects  are 
that  it  leaves  a  dangerous  trade  in  private  hands 
and  fails  to  destroy  the  menacing  and  corrupting 
influence  of  the  liquor  trade  in  municipal  and  national 
politics. 
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Liquor  Duties  v.  Licence  Duties 

One  other  objection  only  remains  to  be  considered. 
It  is  that  which  arises  out  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
liquor  itself,  rather  than  the  trader's  licence,  should 
bear  the  weight  of  any  increase  in  taxation.  It  is 
urged  in  favour  of  this  suggestion  that  the  publican's 
trade  tends  to  become  a  declining  trade  :  that,  owing 
partly  to  legislation  and  partly  to  developments  in 
the  business  methods  of  the  brewers  themselves, 
some  of  the  liquor  that  was  formerly  sold -in  public- 
houses  is  now  sold  in  clubs  and  also  direct  to  the 
consumer  in  bottles  and  gallon  jars.  The  eifect  of 
high  licence  taxation  for  publicans  and  beer-house 
keepers,  it  is  urged,  will  be  to  develop  still  further 
this  change  in  the  methods  and  forms  of  distribution, 
with  the  result  that  an  increasing  quantity  of  liquor 
will  escape  high  licence  taxation.  So  far  as  the 
change  itself  is  concerned,  the  facts  are  no  doubt 
as  stated.  The  public  -  house,  although  still  the 
great  distributing  agency  of  the  trade,  has  certainly 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  remarkable  develop- 
ments that  have  taken  place  in  the  bottling  trade 
and,  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  by  the  increase  of 
clubs.  The  objection,  however,  only  has  force  if  it 
be  assumed  that  the  high  licence  system  will  be 
applied  to  public-houses  and  beer- houses  only.  Such 
an  assumption  is,  of  course,  erroneous.  Obviously 
all  liquor  licences  must  be  included  in  the  high 
licence  system  and,  as  already  proposed,  clubs  which 
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liquor  to  members  and  visitors  must  bear 
theil  fair  share  of  taxation  equally  with  public- 
houses  and  other  licensed  premises.  In  this  way  no 
ii  justice  would  be  perpetrated  and  the  economic 
check  would  be  universally  applied. 

It  is  probable  that  the  liquor  trade,  as  a  whole, 
would  prefer  the  tax  to  be  placed  on  beer  and  spirits 
rather  than  on  licences,  and  it  is  further  probable 
that  less  objection  would  be  raised  against  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  than 
against  a  small  additional  duty.  The  former  prefer- 
ence is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  recover  a 
duty  on  beer  or  spirits  from  the  consumer  than  it  is 
to  pass  on  a  duty  on  the  licence.1  Similarly,  the 
preference  of  the  trade  for  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  liquor  duties  instead  of  a  small  addition  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  recover  the  larger  sum 

o 

by  enhancing  the  sale  price  of  the  commodity.  An 
extra  duty  on  beer  of,  say,  5s.  per  barrel  could  be 
more  easily  recovered  from  the  consumer  than  an 
increase  of  Is.  per  barrel. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  considera- 
tions which  point  very  clearly  to  the  desirability  of 
taxing   the   licence.      In    the    first    place,   a   tax   on 


1  For  a  discussion  of  the  real  incidence  of  different  duties  the  reader  may 

be  referred  to  the  following,  among  many,  authorities  :  Adam  Smith,  The 

Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  bk.  v.  chap.  ii.  ;  Hume,  Pol.  Dis.  119  :  Bastable, 

Public  Finance,  3rd  ed.  pp.  362-376,  505-506,  512-513,  521  and  548  ;  Prof. 

orth,  The  Economic  Journal,  vol.  vii.  pp.  58-59  and  235,  and  vol.  x. 

See  also  Memoranda  relating  to  the  classification  and 
al  and  local  taxes  [C.  9528],  1899,  pp.  90,  94,  102,  125-126,  129,  135- 
136,  182  and  192. 
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liquor  has  no  effect  upon  the  number  of  licences 
applied  for  and  granted,  whereas,  as  we  have  seen, 
high  licence  taxation  is  powerful  in  effecting  an 
automatic  reduction.  The  absence  of  the  economic 
check  in  the  past  has  led  to  the  present  excess  in  the 
number  of  licensed  premises,  and  it  is  important 
dow  to  invoke  the  aid  of  ordinary  economic  forces 
in  the  adjustment  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the 
second  place,  the  licence  duties  are  notoriously  in- 
adequate, and  to  continue  to  exempt  licensees  from 
their  proper  share  of  taxation  in  consideration  of 
an  increased  tax  upon  liquor  would  be  to  stereotype 
a  confusion  of  two  distinct  branches  of  trade  which 
already,  under  the  tied  -  house  system,  has  been 
carried  to  undesirable  lengths.  Thirdlv.  the  present 
scale  of  licence  taxation  is  full  of  anomalies  and 
must  in  any  case  be  revised,  and  it  would  seem 
better  to  found  a  scheme  of  revision  upon  a  just- 
appreciation  of  the  fisc  J  value  of  the  licence.  No 
doubt  such  a  scheme  of  revision  would  involve  the 
suppression  of  some  unnecessary  licences,  but  any 
loss  accruing  to  brewers  from  this  result  would  be 
more  than  met  by  economies  in  management  expenses 
Le  possible  by  the  concentration  of  trade  in  fewer 
houses. 
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SUMMARY 

To  sum  up.  The  evidence  adduced  in  the  present 
volume  justifies,  we  believe,  the  following  among 
other  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  the  policy  of  the  State  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  fiscal  treatment  of  the  publican  has,  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  licensing  system,  been 
based  upon  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  monetary 
value  of  a  monopoly  licence. 

2.  That  in  its  repeated  attempts  to  restrict  a 
dangerous  trade  the  State  has  aggravated  the  fiscal 
anomaly  by  enhancing  the  value  of  licences  without 
exacting  an  equivalent  return,  in  the  form  of  adequate 
taxation,  from  the  trade. 

3.  That  the  present  excess  in  the  number  of 
licences  is  due  to  a  failure  to  apply  the  economic 
check  of  adequate  taxation. 

4.  That  so  far  as  the  adjustment  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  provision  of  licensed  premises  is  con- 
cerned, the  operation  of  economic  law  is  more  uniform 
than  the  exercise  of  magisterial  discretion,  and  resort 
should  be  had  to  it  before  attempting  a  costly  scheme 
of  compulsory  reduction  of  licences. 

5.  That  the  existing  scale  of  licence  taxation  is 
not  only  inadequate  but  anomalous  and  urgently  in 
need  of  revision. 
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6.  That  the  present  basis  of  licence  taxation  is 
largely  responsible  for  existing  anomalies,  and  is  not 
a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  monopoly  value  of  a 
licence. 

7.  That  it  is  in  the  interests  of  revenue  and  of 
temperance  to  substitute  for  the  present  basis  of 
taxation  a  system  of  public  tender  whereby  the 
monopoly  value  of  licences  may  be  automatically 
determined  and  the  recurrence  of  the  compensation 
difficulty  be  prevented. 

8.  That  as  a  first  step  towards  the  recovery  of  the 
full  monopoly  values  of  licences,  and  as  a  means  of 
securing  to  the  State  full  and  absolute  control  over 
all  licences,  a  time -notice  should  be  given  to  all 
holders  of  existing  licences  in  final  and  definitive 
settlement  of  all  claims  to  '  equitable  consideration.' 

9.  That  to  such  time-notice  should  be  attached  a 
power  of  graduated  commutation  under  which  the 
State  or  localities  would  be  free  to  anticipate  the 
expiry  of  the  time -notice  by  payment  of  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  licence  during  the 
unexpired  period  of  notice. 

10.  That  in  order  to  give  complete  liberty  of 
action  the  commutation  fund  should  be  a  national 
and  not  a  local  fund. 

11.  That  the  liquor  licence  duties  should  be  at 
once  revised  and  considerably  increased,  so  as  to 
secure  an  adequate  commutation  fund  and  increased 
revenue  to  the  State. 

12.  That   the  incidence  of  the  duties  should  be 
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equitably    adjusted    between    the    smaller   and    the 
larger  houses. 

13.  That  the  revenue  from  all  liquor  licences 
should  be  appropriated  by  the  State  in  consideration 
of  a  payment  from  the  national  exchequer  to  the 
Local  Taxation  Account. 

14.  That  all  licences  granted  during  the  period 
of  time-notice  should  be  submitted  to  public  tender 
and  be  granted  for  a  specified  term  of  years. 

15.  That  all  licences  granted  after  the  expiry  of 
the  time-notice  or  (in  the  event  of  the  time-notice 
being  commuted  by  the  State  or  by  localities  at  any 
point  within  the  statutory  period)  after  the  date  of 
commutation,  should  be  submitted  to  public  tender 
and  should  be  granted  for  a  specified  term  of,  say,  five 
or  seven  years,  subject  to  a  power  of  earlier  suppression 
in  the  event  of  misconduct,  and  with  a  provision 
under  which  a  tender  for  the  whole  of  the  licences 
in  a  locality  made  by  a  disinterested  company  could 
be  accepted  by  the  licensing  justices. 

16.  That  at  the  end  of  the  term  of,  say,  five  or 
seven  years,  the  licences  should  be  re-submitted  to 
public  tender  for  a  similar  period,  and  in  like  manner 
for  every  recurring  period,  so  long  as  the  licences  in 
question,  or  any  of  them,  continue  to  be  required. 

In  these  ways  all  "equitable  interests"  would  be 
fully  met,  the  public  interest  would  be  safeguarded, 
and  a  real  liberation  would  be  given  to  the  forces 
upon  which  progress  depends. 
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APPENDIX    I 

Number  and  Proceeds  of  Publicans'  Beer  Licences  in 
SCOTLAND 

1810-1880 


Year. 

No.  of  Licences 
Issued. 

Proceeds  of 
Duty. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

1810 
1820 

1830 

1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 

3,513 

10,753 

17,527 

16,017 

14,786 

365  > 

576 

585 

£7,377 
24,612 

21,086 

20,546 

20,108 

1,185 

1,979 

2,157 

1 

£2  :  2s. 

(under  £15  rental       £2     2     0 
-|  £15  and  under  £20      3     3     0 
(£20  and  upwards         4     4     0 
/under  £20  rental          110 
\_£20  and  upwards         3     3     0 
under  £20  rental           1     2     0i 
£20  and  upwards          3     6     1^ 

!  under  £10  rental         2  10     0 
f£10  and  upwards         4     4     0 

1  From  October  10,   1853,  the  licences  issued  to  retailers  of  spirits  in 
Scotland  authorised  also  the  sale  of  beer. 
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APPENDIX    II 

Number  and  Proceeds  of  Publicans'  Beer  Licences  in 
IRELAND 

1810-1880 


1 

v              Xo.  of  Licences 
lear                Issued. 

Proceeds  oi                              Rate  of  Duty. 

1810 
1820 

1830 

1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 


The  licence  to  retail  spirits  authorised  the  sale  of  wine, 
beer,  and  cider  until  the  year  1825. 

18,349  £23,109  { l^er  f  °  TeRtf 

(^  £20  and  upwards 


16,199 
14,409 
17,115 
16,105 
16,668 


£23,109 

21,190 
19,306 
22,822 
25,461 
26,394 


£1 
3 


under  £20  rental 
£20  and  upwards 


0'. 
II 
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APPENDIX   III 

Number  and  Proceeds  of  Spirit  Ketailers'  Licences  in 
SCOTLAND  from   1750-1880 


Year. 

No.  of  Licences 
Issued. 

Total  Pro- 
ceeds of 
Duty. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

1750 

403 

£403 

£1 

1760 

849 

1,698 

|                            £2 

1770 

893 

1,786 

1780 

1,358 

2,852 

£2  :  2s. 

1790 

1,094 

5,394     ! 

Same  as  in  England  (see  ante, 

p.  44) 

Retailers 
of  Spirits. 

Retailers 

of  Aqua 

Vitse. 

1800 

1,538 

3,417 

13,991 

(Retailers  of  spirits,  same  as  in  Eng- 
\     land 

( Retailers  of  aqua  vitae  only  :- 

1810 

2,384 

4,020 

19,218 

■J      In  the  Highlands 
I      In  the  Lowlands 

£1 
2 

0     0 
0     0 

'Retailers  of  spirits,  same  as  in  Eng- 

land 

1820 

3,788 

6,956 

49,024 

-  Retailers  of  aqua  vitse 
In  the  Highlands 
In  the  Lowlands 

only  :- 

£2 

4 

0     0 
0     0 

Retailers  of  Spirits. 

1830 

17,202 

52,743 

1 

1840 

15,513 

51,214 

J-Same  as  in  England 

1850 

14,398 
Publicans  and 

52,583 

J 

Grocers  to  retail 

'Under  £10  rental 

£4 

4     0 

Spirits  and  Beer. 

£10  and  under  £20 

5 

5     0 

1860 

11,647 

73,069 

20    „         ,,        25 

9 

9     0 

1870 

12,066 

87,800 

'     25    ,,         „        30 

10 

10     0 

1880 

11,686 

106,747 

30    ,,         ,,        40 

11 

11     0 

40    ,,         „        50 

12 

12     0 

[    50    .,     upwards 

13 

13     0 

VOL.  I 


2  L 
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APPENDIX    IV 

Ni  Mi.Kit  and  Proceeds  of  Spirit  Ketailers'  Licences  in 
IRELAND  from   1750-1880 


Year. 

No.  of  Licences 
Issued. 

Total 
Proceeds. 

Rate  of  Duty  (Publicans'). 

1750 

\ 

1770-1790.     In  Dublin  10s.  to  £10, 
elsewhere  £5 

1760 

1791-1797.     In  Dublin,  Cork, ) 

Waterford,  and  V  £20 
Limerick 

1770 

elsewhere  £4  to  £15 

1780 

V              no  partic 

ulars 

1798-1S03.     In  Dublin,  Cork,! 

W,iterford,aud|-  £30 
Limerick 

1790 

elsewhere  £6  to  £20 

1800 

1804.              In  Dublin,  Cork.] 

Waterford,  and  -  £33 
Limerick 

1810 

, 

elsewhere  £6  :  12s. 

to  £22 

1805-1806.     In  Dublin,  Cork,  ) 

Waterford,  and  V  £40 
Limerick 

elsewhere  £11  to  £33 

1820 

10,261 » 

£139,871 

1807-1824.     £10  to  £40  accord- 
ing  to   city  or 

district. 

Retailers 
Of  Spirits. 

Grocers 
selling 
Spirits. 

1830 

17,917 

134 

57,937 

1  Retailers  of  spirits  (publicans)  same 

1840 

15,253 

533 

55,546 

as  in  England  (see  ante,  p.  44) 

1850 

13,885 

178 

49,084 

1  Grocers  selling  spirits — 

1860 

16,552 

199 

58,034 

f       Prior  to  1825,  £17  to  £30 

1870 

15,790 

482 

72,079 

1825-39,  £9  :  9s.  to  £13  :  13s. 

1880 

16,493 

516 

77,804 

}       1840-SO,  £9:18:  5}  to  £14:6  :  7| 

1  Including  a  few  grocers. 
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APPENDIX   V 

Assessment  of  Licensed  Premises  in  London 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  Kesolution  adopted  at  the  Con- 
ference with  the  London  rating  authorities,  convened  by  the  London 
County  Council  in  1904,  with  a  view  to  promoting  uniformity  in 
assessments  throughout  the  Administrative  County  of  London  (referred 
to  on  jop.  128  and  131  of  the  present  volume)  : — 

Premises  Licensed  for  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 

(a)  In  the  case  of  freehold  public-houses,  beer-houses,  and  other 
licensed  premises,  4  per  cent  on  the  present  value  of  the  land,  together 
with  6  per  cent  on  the  present  value  of  the  building,  shall  be  taken 
as  the  rent,  and  that,  together  with  5  per  cent  on  half  the  premium 
which  would  be  given  for  the  premises  and  business  subject  to  such 
rent,  shall  be  taken  as  indicating  the  gross  value. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  public-houses,  beer-houses,  and  other  licensed 
premises,  held  on  building  lease,  the  ground-rent,  together  with  6  per 
cent  on  the  present  value  of  the  building,  shall  be  taken  as  the  rent, 
and  that,  together  with  5  per  cent,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  "  Table  C," 
on  half  the  premium  which  would  be  given  for  the  premises  and 
business,  shall  be  taken  as  indicating  the  gross  value. 

(c)  Where  public-houses,  beer-houses,  and  other  licensed  premises 
are  held  on  an  ordinary  repairing  lease,  the  rent  reserved,  together 
with  a  proportion  of  any  structural  outlay  incurred  by  the  lessee,  and 
a  proportion  of  half  the  premium,  both  proportions  calculated  in 
accordance  with  "  Table  C,"  with  10  per  cent  added,  shall  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  gross  value. 

(d)  Licensed  houses  alleged  to  be  subject  to  a  tie  should  be  assessed 
on  the  same  principles  as  if  there  were  no  question  of  a  tie,  and 
grocers'  off-licences  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles  so  far 
as  the  premium  or  selling  value  can  be  ascertained. 
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(e)  Win ere  a  licence  has  been  granted  since  the  commencement  of  a 
holding,  and  no  premium  paid  therefor,  the  increase  in  value  shall  be 
estimated,  and  in  cases  where  houses  are  let  by  brewers  or  other  firms 
to  annual  tenants,  and  no  premium  or  other  consideration  is  paid,  the 
fact  of  a  licence  being  attached  to  the  premises  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  annual  value  shall  be  calculated  at  not  leas  than 
i  he  annual  rent  which  would  be  given  for  it  as  a  free  house  in  arriving 
at  the  gross  value. 

(/)  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  of  licensed  premises, 
the  form  of  return  sent  to  the  overseers  by  the  surveyor  of  taxes  is 
inadequate,  and  this  Conference  resolves  that  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  be  requested  to  amend  the  form  of  return  by  adding  the 
following  required  particulars  : — 

In  the  case  of  licensed  premises  : — 

(1)  If  free,  what  premium  was  paid  for  the  house  and  what 
has  been  spent  on  improvement  of  the  premises. 

(2)  If  tied,  the  name  and  address  of  the  brewers  or  other 
firms,  the  amount  of  any  loan  advanced  to  the  licensee,  and  the 
yearly  turn-over  of  the  tied  business. 

(3)  The  date  of  the  payment  of  the  premium  or  other  con- 
sideration, or  of  the  last  transfer. 
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Aberdeen,  population  of,  265 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
Aberdeen  Free  Press,  quoted,  84 
Africa,  South,  taxation  of  hotels  in,  204 
taxation  of  public-houses  in,  229 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  453 
Akers  Douglas,  Mr.,  quoted,  181 
Alabama,  taxation  of  licensed  railway 
cars  in,  219 
taxation   of  publicans  in,    251,    253, 

257,  286 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  456 
Alaska,  licence  taxation  in,  251 
Albany,  effect  of  taxation  upon  number 
of  licences  in,  361 
population  of,  382 

proceeds    of  licence    duties  in,   com- 
pared with  U.K.,  382 
Alcohol,  expenditure  on,   in  U.K.,  62, 
79,  114-115 
as   affected   by  gravity  of  beer  and 
strength  of  spirits,    80   (footnote), 
436-437 
consumption  of,  in  U.S.A.,  262  (foot- 
note), 403 
in  U.K.,  233  (footnote),  238  (foot- 
note), 404 
in  Canada,  233  (footnote),  238  (foot- 
note), 476 
in  Australia,  476 
in  New  Zealand,  476 
Ale,  introduction  of,  7 
Ale-houses,    first   statutory  restrictions 
on,  4,  10 
early  regulations  re,  8  et  seq. 
early  character  of,  9 
early  suppression  of,  8,  11-13 
excessive    number  of,   during   Stuart 
period,  14.    See  also  under"  Public- 
houses  " 


Allegheny,  rate  and  proceeds  of  licence 
duties  in,  269,  317 
number  and  ratio  of  public-houses  in, 

317 
population  of,  317 
Allen,    Mr.    J.    K,    quoted,     175,    482 

(footnote) 
Allentown,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  317 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  317 
population  of,  317 
Allsopp  and  Sons,  Ltd.,   case  of,  420, 

424-425 
Altoona,    number  and  ratio   of  public- 
houses  in,  317 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  317 
population  of,  317 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.),  population  of,  384 
rate   and    proceeds  of  licence  duties 
in,  384 
Anderson,  Mr.,  quoted,  190 
Annual    Value.       See    under   "Licence 

Duties,  Basis  of" 
Ansell,  Mr.,  quoted,  138 
Aqua  vitse.     See  under  "  Spirits  " 
Arizona,  licence  taxation  in,  251 
Arkansas,  licence  taxation  in,  242,  249, 

257 
Assessment   Conference,   resolutions  of, 

128,  131,  515 
Assessment  of  licensed  premises.      See 
under  "  Licence  Duties,  Assessment 
of" 
Atlanta,  licence  taxation  in,  254,  256 
Auburn,  population  of,  382 

proceeds   of   licence   duties  in,    com- 
pared with  U.K.,  382 
Augusta  (Georgia),  licence  taxation  in. 
254 
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Australia,  basis  of  licence  duties  in,  154, 

taxation  of  publicans  in,  223 
Ltion  of  iiotels  in,  204 

ta  i  a1 1 'i  beer  and  spirits  in,  228 

taxation  of  clubs  in,  452 

per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  in, 

compared  with  l  ML,  -1 T  •  ► 
See  also  vnii  /•  separate  States 

Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  quoted,  11 
Baltimore,  licence  taxation  in,  256,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  272 
population  of,  273 
Banking,    Insurance,   and  Investment, 

quoted,  418 
Barley,  reduced  cost  of,  108 
Barre,    number    and    ratio    of    public- 
houses  in,  298 
rate  and   proceeds    of   licence  duties 
in,  298-299 
Barrow-in-Furness,  number  and  ratio  of 
licences  in,  273 
population  of,  273 
Bass,   Mr.    Arthur,    M.P.,   quoted,    106 

(footnote) 
Bath,  population  of,  382 

proceeds   of   licence   duties   in,    com- 
pared with  U.S.A.,  382 
Bathurst,  Lord,  quoted,  431  (footnote) 
Beach,   Sir  Michael    Hicks.     Sec 

"  Hicks  Beach  " 
Bedford,    number   and  ratio   of   public- 
houses  in,  318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  318 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  318 
population  of,  318 
Beer,  introduction  of,  7 

effect  of  taxation  upon  gravity  of,  80 

(footnote),  430,  435 
reduced  cost  of  production  of,  101 
value  of  each  degree  of  gravity  of,  103 
taxation  of,  in  Australia,  228 
taxation  of,  in  New  Zealand,  229 
relative    taxation    of,    in     U.K.    and 
U.S.A.,  390  et  seq.,  393  (footnote) 
relative    consumption    of,    in    U.S.A. 

and  U.K.,  393-394 
alcoholic    strength    of,    in    U.K.    and 

U.S.A.,  397 
depreciation  in  the  quality  of,  417 
taxation  of,  paid  by  consumer,  430 
basis    of    taxation    of,    in    U.K.    and 

U.S.A.,  434 
present    taxation    of,    less    than    for- 
merly, 439 
Beer  Act,  1830,  failure  of,  440 


Beei  I  in   the  number 

oi,  62,  81 
value  of,  in  Oldham,  146 
licence  duty  for,  in  U.K.,  315  (foot- 
note) 
Beer  materials,  Departmental  Committee 
on,    quoted,     109    (footnote),    112 

(  foot  note) 

Beer  retailer,  early  taxation  of,  16  et  seq. 

Belfast,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
present  proceeds  in,  compared   with 

proceeds   on    American    basis,  279, 
325,  342 
proceeds   of  licence   duties   in,    com- 

pared  with  U.S.A.,  383 
population  of,  383 
Berks  Co.  (Penn.),   number  of  licences 
in,  326 
rate  and  proceeds  of  duties  in,  327 
Berwick,    estimated    capital    value     of 
public-houses  in,  140 
estimated    rateable    value    of   public- 
houses  in,  141 
Beverley,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 
in,  305  (footnote) 
proceeds  of  licences  in,  306  (footnote) 
Binghampton,  population  of,  382 

proceeds  of   licence   duties   in,   com- 
pared with  U.K.,  382 
Birmingham  (Eng.),  population  of,  265 
relation    of  licence  duty  to  rateable 

value  in,  180 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265,  269 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267,  269 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  273 
present   proceeds   in,    compared  with 
proceeds  on  American  basis,    279, 
325,  342 
Birmingham  (Ala. ).  licence  taxation  in, 

254 
Blackburn,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  318 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  318 

compared  with  U.S.A.,  382 
population  of,  318 
Blackstone  |  -ies\  quoted,   13 

(footnote),  25  (footnote) 
Board   of   Trade  Return,  quoted,    238 

(footnote),  396 
Bolton,  population  of,  2t!."> 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in.  267 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  273 
present  proceeds   in,    compared  with 
proceeds  on  American  basis.  279 
Bonsor,  Mr.,  quoted.  432 
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Booth,    Mr.    Charles,   quoted,    89  (foot- 
note), 91  (footnote),  94 
Boroughs,    County,   relation    of  licence 
duties  to  estimated  capital  values 
in,  180 
Boroughs,  Municipal,  relation  of  licence 
duties  to  estimated    capital  values 
in,  180 
Boston  (Mass.),  population  of,  265 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265,  269,  340 
proceeds    of  licence    duties    in,    267, 

269,  277,  341 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  272 
population  of,  340 
taxation   of   distillers   and  wholesale 

spirit  dealers  in,  389 
taxation  of  brewers  in,  392 
number    and   taxation    of    clubs    in, 
457-458 
Bradford,  population  of,  265 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265,  269 
proceeds   of  licence   duties   in,    233, 

267,  269,  277 
present   proceeds   in,  compared   with 
proceeds  on  American  basis, 279,342 
Brentford,  population  of,  385 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
385 
Brewers,    effect    of    competition    of,    in 
enhancing  licence  values,  95  (foot- 
note, 110  (footnote) 
increased  profits   of,   101,    107,    111, 

416  et  seq. 
intensification    of   monopoly   of,    106 

(footnote) 
action  of,  in  transferring  taxation  to 
consumer,  112,  430 
to  retailer,  438  (footnote) 
taxation  of,  in  U.S.A.,  392 

in  U.K.,  393 
taxation  of,  less  than  formerly,  439 
over-capitalisation  of  business  of,  418 
alleged    depressed    fortunes    of,    417, 

419,  421,  425 
prosperity  of,  416-430 
capital  invested  in  trade  of,  421 
dividends  paid  by,  422,  423,  424 
excessive  allowance  to,  for  waste,  441 

(footnote) 
proposal    to    impose     tied     tenant's 
licence  duty  on,  494 
Brewers'  Almanack,  quoted,   126  (foot- 
note), 130  (footnote),  135  (footnote) 
Brewery       Companies.  See      tinder 

"  Brewers  " 
Brewing,  reduced  cost  since  1880,  101 
Bridgeport  (Conn.),  number  of  public- 
houses  in,  295 


Bridgeport  (Conn.),  proceeds  of  licence 

duties  in,  296 
Bridgett    (The    Discipline   of    Dri?ik), 

quoted,  8  (footnote) 
Bright,    Mr.    John,    quoted,    97    (foot- 
note), 156 
Brisbane,  taxation  of  clubs  in,  452. 

See  also  under  "  Queensland  " 
Bristol,  population  of,  265 

rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265,  269 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267,  269 
present  proceeds  in,   compared  with 
proceeds   on  American  basis,   279, 
325,  342 
Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  quoted,  177 
British  Columbia,  basis  of  licence  duties 
in,     156     (footnote),     164  ;     licence 
taxation  in,  236 
Bronx,   borough  of  the,  rate  of  licence 
duty  in,  265,   269,   365-366,   374 
(footnote),  375,  376  (footnote) 
proceeds  of  licence  duty  in,  267,  269, 

367,  376  (footnote) 
number  of  licences  in,  367 
Brooklyn  (N.Y. ),  rate  of  licence  duty 
in,  265,  365,  376  (footnote) 
proceeds    of  licence   duties    in,    267, 

367,  376  (footnote) 
number  of  licences  in,  367 
effect  of  taxation  upon  the  number  of 

licences  in,  361 
population  of,  267 
Brooklyn  (Mich.),   licence  taxation  in, 

288 
Brooks'   Law.       See   under    ' '  Pennsyl- 
vania " 
Bruce,  Mr.,  licensing  proposals  of,    54 

et  seq. 
Buffalo,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 

compared  with  U.K.,  382 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  272 
effect   of    taxation   upon    number    of 

licences  in,  361 
population    of,  382 
Burlington,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 
in,  272-298 
rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 

298-299 
population  of,  272 
Burns,   Dr.   Dawson,   estimate  of  drink 

expenditure,  79,  80  (footnote) 
Burslem,  number  and   ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  269,  318,  340 
proceeds   of  licence   duties   in,   269, 
318,  341 
compared  with  U.S.A.,  382 
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Burslem,  population  of,  318 
Burton-on-Trent,   Dumber  and  ratio  of 
pnblic-housea  in,  318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  318 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  318 
population  of,  318 
Bury,  number  and  ratio  of  licences  in, 
806  (footnote) 
proceeds   of  licences   in,   306   (foot- 
note) 
population  of,  305  (footnote) 
Buxton,  Mr.  E.  N.,  quoted,  147,  434 

California,  licence  taxation  in,  257 
effect  of    taxation   upon   number   of 
licences  in,  500 
Cambridge,  relation  of  licence  duty  to 

rateable  value  in,  180 
Camden,  quoted,  21,  28  (footnote) 
Camden  (New  Jersey),  licence  taxation 

in,  252 
Canada,  basis  of  licence  duties  in,  154, 
156,  164 
taxation  of  hotels  in,  204 
taxation  of  restaurants  in,  210 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  453 
publicans'  licence  duties  in,  231 
consumption   of  alcohol  in,  compared 
with   U.K.,    232     (footnote),    238 
(footnote),  476 
retail    prices  of  beer  and   spirits  in, 
238-239 
Cape  Colony,  rates  of  licence  duty  in, 

204,  229 
Cardiff,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds   of    licence   duties  in,  267, 
277 
compared  with  U.S.A.,  279,  382 
population  of,  382 
Carlisle,   proceeds   of  licence  duties  in, 
277,  296 
number  of  public-houses  in,  296 
number  and  taxation  of  clubs  in,  45S 
Carteret,  Lord,  quoted,  37 
Cartwright  v.  Sculcoates  Union,  case  of, 

referred  to,  129,  134 
Catskill,  population  of,  386 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
386 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Joseph,  quoted,  95, 

98  (footnote) 
<  lharlottesville,     licence     taxation     in, 

285 
Chelsea  (Mass.),  population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
Cluster    (Pa.),    number    and    ratio    of 
public-houses  in,  317 


Chester  (Pa.),  rate  of  licence  duty  in. 

317 

proeeed     nl  licence  duties  in,  317 

population  of,  '■'>) 7 
( Ihicago,  population  of,  265 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 

proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
taxation  of  distillers  and  rectifiers  in, 

389 
effect    of   taxation    upon    number    of 
licences  in,  502 
Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  proposal  to 

tax  clubs,  464 
Cincinnati,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 

proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
City    of    London    Brewery    Company, 

dividends  paid  by,  424 
Cleveland,  U.S.A.,  population  of,  265 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267,  277 
Clubs,  taxation  of,  442 

value   of  privilege  to  sell  liquor  in, 

445 
particulars  of  drink  expenditure  in, 

446,  447,  448,  450 
taxation  of,  in  British  Colonies,  452 

in  U.S.A.,  454 
Mr.    Gladstone's    proposal    to    tax, 

459 
need  of  inspectors  for,  460  (footnote) 
effect  of  taxation  of,  on  house  duty, 

461 
Lord  Randolph   Churchill's  proposal 

to  tax,  464 
suggested  bases  of  taxation  for,  465 
number  of,  in  Great  Britain,  469 
Colonies,  British,  taxation  of  hotels  in, 
204 
taxation  of  railway  refreshment  rooms 

in,  216-217 
taxation  of  publicans  in,  222 
per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  in, 
compared  with  U.K.,  233  (footnote), 
233  (footnote),  476 
See  also  under  each  colony  separately 
Colorado,  licence  taxation  in,  251 
Columbia,  British.    See  under  "British 

Columbia  " 
Columbia,   District  of,  basis  of  licence 
duty  in,  154,  244 
rate  of  licence  duty  iu,  245 
Committee  of  Fifty,"  quoted,  243,    308 
(footnote),    319,    320,    332,    361, 
362  (footnote) 
Compensation,  proposal  of,  in  18S8,  96 
basis  of,  under  Act  of  1904,  99-100 
Compensation   Act,    1904.     See   under 
"  Licensing  Act,  1904  " 
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Compensation  levies,  incidence  of,  182 
proceeds  of,  374 
effect   of,    on   taxation    of  beer    and 

spirits,  413,  437 
profitableness   of,  as   an   investment, 
427 
Concord,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 
in,  272,  303 
licence  taxation  in,  288 
proceeds  of  licences  in,  305 
Congleton,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 
in,  305  (footnote) 
rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 

306  (footnote),  385 
population  of,  385 
Connecticut,   licence    taxation   in,   206, 
251,  290 
compared  with  U.K.,  292 
population  of,  290 
density  of  population  in,  290 
prohibition  in,  291 

proportion  of   urban    population    in, 
291 
Coventry,  Lord  Keeper,  quoted,  15 
Cross,   Mr.   J.,   quoted,   131  (footnote), 

148,  150  (footnote) 
Crow  v.  Assessment  Committee,  Wands- 
worth  Union,  case  of,  referred  to, 
129 

Daily  Chronicle,  quoted,  95  (footnote), 

151,  152 
Daily   News,    quoted,     145    (footnote), 

421  (footnote) 
Darlington,  estimated  capital    value  of 

public-houses  in,  140 
estimated  rateable    value    of   public- 
houses  in,  141 
Darwen,  rate  and   proceeds    of  licence 

duties  in,  269 
David,  St.,  canons  of,  8  (footnote) 
Deakin,  Mr.  Charles,  quoted,  433 
Deal,  population  of,  385 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 

385 
Defoe,  quoted,  18,  30,  31 
Dekker,  Thomas,  quoted,  14 
Delaware,  licence  taxation  in,  251 
Denver,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
Derby,  number  and  taxation    of   clubs 

in,  458 
Des  Moines,  licence  taxation  in,  247 
Detroit,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds    of   licence    duties    in,  267, 

277 
Devonport,    number    and    proceeds    of 

licences  in,  296 


Devonport,  population  of,  382 

proceeds  of  licence    duties    in,   com- 
pared with  U.S.A.,  382 
Distillers,  taxation  of,  in  U.S.A.,  389- 
390 
in  U.K.,  390 
Distillers'  Co.  Ltd.,  dividends  paid  by, 

424 
District     of     Columbia.       See     under 

"  Columbia  " 
Districts,    Rural.       See   under    "Rural 

Districts  " 
Districts,  Urban.     See   under    "  Urban 

Districts  " 
Dodds  v.  South  Shields,  case  of,  quoted, 

133-134 
Douglas,  Mr.  Akers.     See  under  "Akers 

Douglas,  Mr." 
Dover   (Eng. ),   relation  of  licence  duty 

to  rateable  value  in,  180 
Dover    (N.H.),    number   and    ratio    of 
licences  in,  303-304 
proceeds  of  licences  in,  305 
Dow  Law,  244 
Dowell,   Stephen,    quoted,    10,    21,    23 

(footnote) 
Drink     Bill,     National.       See     under 
"  Alcohol,     expenditure      on,      in 
U.K";    also  under   "Burns,    Dr. 
Dawson  " 
Drunkenness,    early    prevalence   of,    8, 
13 
effect  of  high  licence  upon,  283-284 
Dublin,  population  of,  265 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
present    proceeds  in,  compared  with 
proceeds  on  American  basis,   279, 
325,  342 
Dudley,  relation  of  licence  duty  to  rate- 
able value  in,  ISO 
Duluth,   proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 

277 
Dundee,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
Durham,    estimated    capital    value    of 
public-houses  in,  140 
estimated  rateable  value    of  public- 
houses  in,  141 
population  of,  385 

rate   and    proceeds  of   licence  duties 
in,  385 

Eastern  Daily  Express,    The,    quoted, 
142 

Eccles,    number   and  ratio    of    public- 
houses  in,  318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  318,  340 
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Eci  le 9,  proceeds  of  licence  du1  ies  in, 
818,  84] 
population  of,  8 1  8 
Edda,  The,  quoted,  7  (footnote) 
Edgar,   EUng,    uppre    ion  of  ale-houses 

by,  8 
Edinbur  ;h,  population  of,  265 
rate  oi  Licence  duty  in,  265 
proi  eed  ;  oi'  licence  duties  in,  267 
present  proceeds  in,  compared  with 
proceeds  on   American   basis,   279, 
325,  342 
Egerton,  Lord  Keeper,  quoted,  12 
Elmira,  population  of,  382 

proceeds    of    licence  duties   in,  com- 
pared with  U.K.,  382 
Emanuel  Co.,  licence  taxation  in,  287- 

288 
England  and  Wales,  number  of  licences 
in,  20,  44,  62,  79 
growth  of  public-house  values  in,  89 
assessment  of  public-houses  in,  127 
rateable  values  of  public-houses  in, 

178 
relation  of   licence  duty  to  rateable 

value  in,  179 
relation  of  licence  duty  to  estimated 

capital  value  in,  180 
unequal  incidence  of  licence  duties  in, 

165,  172 
ratio   of  licences  in,  compared  with 

U.S.A.,  298,  304,  312 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  com- 
pared  with  U.S.A.,  306,  314  (foot- 
note) 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  452 
number  of  registered  clubs  in,  469 
See  also  under  "  United  Kingdom  " 
Epsom,  population  of,  385 

rate   and    proceeds   of  licence  duties 
in,  385 
Erie,  number  and  ratio  of  public-houses 
in,  317 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  317 
population  of,  317 
Excise    Establishment,    Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  into,  quoted,  43  (foot- 
note), 49  (footnote),  124-125,  160- 
163,  499-500  (footnote) 
Excise  restrictions,  abolition  of,  in  1880, 

103 
Excise,    State    Commissioner    of,    New 
York,  quoted,  248,  282,  321,  352, 
360,  362,  365,  367,  502 

Fabian    Society,    proposals    of,   quoted, 
482  (footnote). 


Fall  River,  rate  and  proceeds  of  licence 
in,  269,  277,  840,  341 
population  of,  340 

:  ion  of  brewers  in,  892 
number  and    taxation    of    clubs   in, 
457-458 
Fanshawe,  .Mr.,  quoted,  288,  319,  320 
Farrer,  Lord,  quoted,  \\j  Oootnote),  156 

,  quoted,  9 
Fiery  Cross,  quoted,  136-138 
Financier,  The,  quoted,  419,  420 
Finchley,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 
in,  305  (footnote) 
proceeds  of  licences  in,  306  (footnote) 
Fitch  burg,  rate  and  proceeds  of  licence 
duties  in,  269,  340,  341 
population  of,  340 

number  and  taxation  of  clubs  in,  457- 
458 
Fitzstephen,  William,  quoted,  10  (foot- 
note) 
Florida,    taxation    of    licensed    railway 
cars  in,  218 
taxation  of  public-houses  in,  249 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  456 
Fonda,  population  of,  386 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
386 
Fox,  Mr.  F.  W.,  quoted,  465  (footnote) 
"Free  Mash  Tun,"  104 
Fremantle,    basis   of   licence  duties  in, 

154  (footnote) 
French  (Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink), 
quoted,  8,  11  (footnote),  12,  21,  23 

Gateshead,   estimated   capital    value   of 
public-houses  in,  140 
estimated    rateable    value  of   public- 
houses  in,  141 
number  and  proceeds  of  licences  in, 
296 
Geneva  (N.Y.),  population  of,  384 
rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
384 
Georges  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  dividends  paid  by, 

424 
Georgia,  licence  taxation  in,  251,  254, 
285,  287 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  4."'.". 
Gin  Plague,  the,  30  et  seq. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  E.,  quoted,  60,  67, 
68,  70.  71,  72  (footnote),  103,  104, 
106,  172,  189,  196.  197,  220,  415, 
459,  460,  463 
budget  proposals  of,  49,  60,  66,  68, 
102 
Glasgow,  population  of,  265 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
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Glasgow,  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 

267 
present  proceeds  in,   compared  with 

proceeds   on  American  basis,   279, 

325,  342 
Glucose,  quantity  of,  used  in  brewing, 

105 
Goscben,  Mr.,  proposal  of,  re  licensing, 

96 
Goui'ley,  Mr.,  amendment  of,  464  (foot- 
note) 
Graham,  Mr.  (N.Y.),  quoted,  349 
Grass  Lake,  licence  taxation  in,  288 
Grimsby,  rate  and  proceeds   of  licence 

duties  in,  269 
Grocers   (licensed)   in    Scotland,    78-79 

(footnote) 
in  Ireland,  514 
Guinness,  A.,  Son,  &  Co.,  dividends  paid 

by,  424,  426 

Halifax,    number  and   ratio   of  public- 
houses  in,  318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  318,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  318,  341 
population  of,  318 

number  and  taxation  of  clubs  in,  458 
Hamilton,  Sir  Edward,  quoted,  121,  494 
(footnote),  495  (footnote),  496,  497 
(footnote) 
Hansard,  quoted,  55-57,  65-69,  71,  98, 
104,  106,  107,  122,  158,  165,  172, 
173,  176,  189,  191,  197,  219,  220, 
415,  416,  431,  432,  436  (footnote), 
460,  461,  464 
Harcourt,  Sir  William,  quoted,  107,  420 
Hardy,  Mr.  F.,  quoted,  429 
Hardy's  Crown  Brewery,  dividends  paid 

by,  428 
Harleian  Miscellany,  quoted,  16  (foot- 
note) 
Harper,  Mr.  Edgar,  quoted,  131,  135 
Harrisburg,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  317 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  317 
population  of,  317 
Hartford,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 
in,  272,  295 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  295-296 
Hartlepool,  estimated   capital  value   of 
public-houses  in,  140 
estimated   rateable   value    of   public- 
houses  in,  141 
Hastings,   rate  and  proceeds  of  licence 

duties  in,  269 
Haverhill,  rate  and  proceeds  of  licence 
duties  in,  269,  340,  341 


Haverhill,  population  of,  340 
Hayle,  population  of,  386 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
386 
Hereford,  population  of,  385 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
385 
Hermon,  Mr. ,  quoted,  460 
Hervey,  Lord,  quoted,  34 
Hicks  Beach,  Sir  Michael,  quoted,  176, 

198 
High    licence,   history   and  growth    of, 
in  U.S.A.,  241  et  seq. 
no  exemption  from  ordinary  taxation 

under,  258,  345,  377 
effect  of,  in  establishing  prohibition, 

287 
effect    of,    in    reducing    number    of 

licences,  319,  323,  499 
effect    of,    in    reducing    drunkenness, 

283-284 
advantages  of,  498 
limitations  and  defects  of,  503 
Highmore,  Anthony,   quoted,    24  (foot- 
note), 28  (footnote) 
Hirst,    Mr.    F.    W.,    quoted,    116,    175 

(footnote) 
Holsworthy,  population  of,  386 

rate   and   proceeds   of   licence   duties 
in,  386 
Holyoke,  population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
number    and   taxation    of    clubs    in, 
457-458 
Hotels,  taxation  of,  in  U.K.,  70,   189, 
194 
in  British  colonies,  204 
in  U.S.A.,  205 

inequalities  in  taxation  of,  199 
House  of  Commons,   Select  Committee 
of,    quoted,   49   (footnote),  51,  53, 
164 
Journal  of,  quoted,  17  (footnote),  24 
(footnote),  34,  35 
House  duty,  122 

basis  of  assessment  for,  127 
Howard,    Mr.   E.   Stafford,   quoted  488 

(footnote) 
Howe  (Taxation  in  the  United  States), 
quoted,  245  (footnote),   257  (foot- 
note) 
Howell  (State  Trials),  quoted,  15 
Huddersfield,  population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
Hull,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
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I  lull,  presenl  proceeds  in,  compared  witli 

prOO is  on   AiinTir.ni  basis,  279 

I  c  1 .  l I  m  i ,  licence  fcfl  cation  in,  251 
llion,  population  of,  386 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
386 
Illinois,    licence  taxation   in,   242,   246, 

281 
Incidence  of  licence  duties,  inequalities 

of,  172,  199 
Indiana,   licence  taxation  in,  249,  256, 
280 
density  of  population  in,  280 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  455 
Indianapolis,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 

proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
Inland  Revenue  Act,  1880,  quoted,  195, 
207  (footnote) 
Commissioners  of,  quoted,  19,  31,  38, 
40,  44,  46,  47  (footnote),  103,  123, 
129  (footnote),  162,  377,  435,  439, 
448 
Inn-keepers,  early  taxation  of,  16 
Jowa,    provisions  of  "  Mulct  Law "  in, 
245 
licence  taxation  in,  247,  256,  287 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  455 
Ipswich,  assessment  of  public-houses  in, 
143 
relation   of  licence   duty  to   rateable 

value  in,  180 
number  and  taxation  of  clubs  in,  458 
Ireland,  assessment  of  public-houses  in, 
127 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  compared  with 

Pennsylvania,  312 
proceeds  of  duties  in,  compared  with 

Pennsylvania,  314  (footnote) 
allocation   of   licence  duties  in,    494 

(footnote) 
number   and    proceeds   of   publicans' 
licences  in,  prior  to  1880,  512,  514 

Jackson  County,  licence  taxation  iu,  288 
Jarrow,  estimated  capital  value  of  public- 
houses  in.  140 
estimated   rateable    value    of   public- 
houses  in,  141 
population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
Jekyll,  Sir  Joseph,  licensing  legislation 

of,  35 
Jersey  City,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
effect   of   taxation   upon   number   of 
licences  in,  500 


Johnstown,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  317 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317,  384 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  317,  384 
population  of,  317 

Justices,  early  powers  of,  10  el  seq. 

Kansas  City,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 

proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
Keene,  number  and  ratio  of  licences  in, 
303,  304 
proceeds  of  licences  in,  305 
Kentuckv,  licence  taxation  in,  251,  253, 

256 
King,  Gregory,  quoted,  16  (footnote) 

Lancaster   (Pa.),    number   and   ratio   of 

public-houses  in,  317 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  317 
population  of,  317 
Lawrence  (Mass.),  rate  and  proceeds  of 

licence  duties   in,   269,   277,  340, 

341 
taxation  of  brewers  in,  392 
number  and  taxation  of  clubs  in,  457- 

458 
population  of,  340 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Alderman,  quoted,  436 
Lecky,  Mr.,  quoted,  29  (footnote) 
Leeds,  rate  of  licence  duty  iu,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
present  proceeds   in,   compared   with 

proceeds  on  American   basis,   279, 

325,  342,  383 
population  of,  383 
Leicester,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
present   proceeds  in,   compared  with 

proceeds  on  American  basis,  279 
Leominster,  population  of,  386 

rate   and   proceeds   of   licence   duties 

iu,  386 
Licences,  early  grant  of,  4 

number  of,  iu  England  and  Wales,  20, 

44,  62,  79 
ratio  of,  79 

monopoly  value  of.  See  under  "  Mono- 
poly Values  " 
reduction  in  the  number  of,  49,  61, 

78,  81 
number  of,  in  U.K.,  78,  79 
true  method  of  reducing,  85,  499-504 
reduction  of,  not  a  panacea,  85 
effect  of  reduction   of,    in   enhancing 

values,  77-85,  98 
speculative  investment  iu,  131 
assessment  of  values  of,  121,  127,  139 
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Licences,  proposed  extension  to  railway 

cars,  218  ;  and  to  clubs,  443 
See  also  under  each  class  of  licence 

separately. 
Licence  duties,  origin  of,  4-5 

non-fiscal  basis  of,  prior  to  1880,  5, 

16,  24,  25,  40 
rates  and  proceeds  of,  in  U.K.  prior  to 

1880,  20,  24,  40,  44,  511-514 
inadequacy  of,  prior  to  1880,  49,  66 
ineffective  as  an  economic  check,  17, 

24,  40,  47,  113,  473 
Mr.  Gladstone's  scale  of,  68-73 
effect  of,  on  revenue,  66 
present  rates  of,  in  U.K.,  69-70 

compared  with  British  colonies,  222 

compared  with  U.S.A.,  240-387 
inadequacy  of  present  rates  of,  74-120, 

472 
amount   of,   less   than  compensation 

levies,  187 
basis  of,  in  U.K.,  51,   53,   121-171, 

482 
basis  of,  in  British  colonies,  154,  223- 

239 
basis  of,  in  U.S.A.,  154,  240  et  seq. 
present  proceeds  of,  in  U.K.,  261  et 

seq. 
compared  with  possible  proceeds  on 

basis    of    American   taxation,    261 

et  seq.,  293,   298,  302,   313,   335, 

336,  368,  369,  372,  373,  377 
difficulties  of  assessment  of,  127 
inadequate  assessment  of,  139 
alternative  modes  of  assessing,  153 
methods  of  assessment  of,  in  U.S.A., 

243  ; 
mode   of  assessing   in   London,    127, 

128,  131,  515 
unequal  incidence  of,  172,  199,  209, 

480 
effect  of  maximum  limit  on,  188 
revision  of,  imperatively  required,  116 
necessary  reforms  if  present  basis  be 

continued,  169,  481-482 
relation    of,    to    rateable    value    of 

premises,  174,  179,  185,  192,  200, 

209,  212 
relation  of,  to  estimated  capital  value 

of  premises,  180 
proposal  to  allow  local  authorities  to 

fix,  96,  495 
amount  of,  for  hotels,  195 
for  restaurants,  207 
for  theatres,  210 

for  railway  refreshment  cars,  214 
effect  of,  in  reducing  licences,  26,  85, 

319,  323,  499-503 


Licence  duties,  present  allocation  of,  to 
local  taxation,  494 
suggested    re  -  appropriation    of,    by 

national  exchequer,  494 
selection  of,    for  increased  taxation, 
preferable  to  beer  and  spirit  duties, 
505 
argument  for  increase  of,  506-507 
Licence,    High.        See    under    "High 

Licence  " 
Licence     rent.        See     under    "  Public 

Tender " 
Licence  system,  origin  of,  11 

non-fiscal  basis  of,  16 
Licence  taxation.     See  under  "  Licence 

Duties  " 
Licence    values,    enhancement    of.     See 

under  "  Monopoly  Values  " 
Licensed  premises.    See  under  "  Public- 
Houses  "  "Ale-Houses,"  etc. 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Central  Protection 

Society,  activities  of,  135 
Licensing  Act,  1872,  quoted,  121  (foot- 
note), 122  (footnote) 
Licensing  Act,  1904,  compensation  pro- 
posals of,  96  (footnote) 
provisions   of,  relating   to    monopoly 

values,  99,  484,  486,  487 
scale  of  incidence  in,  181 
proceeds      of     compensation      levies 

authorised  by,  374 
provisions  as  to  payment  of  compen- 
sation levies,  494  (footnote) 
effect  of  compensation  levies  on  total 
taxation  of  beer  and  spirits,  413, 
437 
profitableness  of  levies  as  an  invest- 
ment, 427 
Licensing    World,    quoted,    139    (foot- 
note) 
Liquor  licensing  laws,  Royal  Commission 
on,    quoted,    92    (footnote),    152, 
157 
evidence  of,  215  (footnote) 
Liquor  Problem,  The,  in  its  Legislative 
Aspects,  quoted.    See  under  "Com- 
mittee of  Fifty." 
Liquor  trade,  importance  of  fiscal  treat- 
ment of,  1-2 
inadequate  taxation  of,  2-3 
taxation  of,   paid  by  consumer,  112, 

430,  506 
electoral    and    political   influence  of, 

47,  135 
claims  of,  for  compensation,  146,  486 
total  taxation  of,  in  U.S.A.  and  U.K., 
395 
in  Michigan,  403 
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Liq -    trade,    total     taxation    of,    in 

Mm  .  lachusetts,  406 
in  New  York  State,  408 
■  ill.-  resources  of,  415 
a  Hi  object  ol  taxation,  2,  425-426 
prosperity  of,  419  ct  seq. 
over-capitalisation  of,  418 
alleged    depressed    fortunes   of,    417, 
U9,  421 
Little  falls,  population  of,  384 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in. 
384 
Liverpool,  value  of  licensed  property  in, 
149 
population  of,  265 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267,  277 
present  proceeds  in,  compared  with 
proceeds  on  American   basis,  279, 
325,  342 
Liverpool  Courier,  quoted,  150 
Liverpool  magistrates,  resolutions  of,  50 
Local  taxation,    Royal  Commission   on, 
quoted,    119,   127,    169  (footnote), 
170,  198 
evidence  of,  quoted,   130,   150  (foot- 
note), 193 
Local    taxation,   Royal  Commission  on, 
minority  report  of,  quoted,  121,  494 
(footnote),     496     (footnote),    497 
(footnote) 
Local  veto.     See  under  "Prohibition" 
Lockport,  population  of,  384 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
384 
London,  reduction  of  public-houses  and 
beer-houses  in,  81 
cost  of  reduction  of  licences  in,  82-83 
enlargement  of  public-houses  in,  88 
assessment    of   licensed   premises  in, 

127,  515 
growth   of  licence  values    in,    81-84, 

94,  131 
rateable   value   of  public-houses  and 

beer-houses  in,  134,  178 
average  annual  value  of  public-houses 

in,  379  (footnote) 
value  of  licensed  premises  in,  147, 151 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  165,  179,  265, 
269,  318 
compared    with    U.S.A.,    265,    334, 
375,  376 
relation   of  licence  dntv   to  rateable 

value  in,  179,  191-192,  200 
relation  of  licence  duties  to  estimated 

capital  values  in,  180 
relation  of  compensation  levy  to  rate- 
able value  in,  184 


London,  unequal  incidence  of  duties  iii, 
L92,  200,  209 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267,269, 

277,  278,  318 

p  wed    will,    [J.S.A.,  267,  269, 

278,  324,  342,  870,  875-376 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  81, 

273,  318 
population  of,  318 

ordinary  taxation  in,  compared  with 
New  York,  380 
London    County    Council,    temperance 

policy  of,  81-85 
Long,  Mr.   Walter,  valuation  proposals 

of,  170 
Longton,   number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  318 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  318 
population  of,  318 
Lonsdale,  Lord,  quoted,  37  (footnote) 
Lords'    Committee     on     intemperance, 

quoted,  63,  88  (footnote) 
Louisiana,  taxation  of  hotels  in,  205 

publicans'  licence  duties  in,  282 
Louisville,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 

proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
Lowell,  population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
taxation  of  brewers  in,  392 
Luton,  population  of,  382 

proceeds   of  licence    duties  in,   com- 
pared with  U.S.A.,  382 
Luzerne  Co.  (Penn.),  number  and  ratio 
of  licences  in,  328 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  328 
Lynn    (Mass.),    rate    and    proceeds    of 
licence  duties  in,  269,  340,  341 
population  of,  340 

Macclesfield,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  318 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  318 
population  of,  318 

number    and    taxation    of    clubs    in, 
458 
M'Cnlloch,  quoted,  8 
McKeesport,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in.  317 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  317 
population  of,  317 
M'Laren,  Mr.  D.,  quoted,  173  (footnote) 
Maidstone,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  31 S 
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Maidstone,  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
318 
population  of,  318 
Maize,   quantity    of,    used    in    brewing, 
105 
reduced  cost  of,  108 
Malt,  quantity  of,  used  in  brewing,  105 
Malt  substitutes,  use  of,  in  brewing  since 

1880,  105 
Malt  tax,  abolition  of,  101 
Manchester  (England),  relation  of  liceuce 
duty  to  rateable  value  in,  180 
rate    of   licence    duty   in,    265,    269, 

340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267,  269, 

277,  341 
present  proceeds   in,   compared  with 
proceeds  on  American   basis,  279, 
325,  342 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  273 
population  of,  340 

number    and    taxation    of  clubs    in, 
458 
Manchester,    (N.H.),  number  and  ratio 
of  licences  in,  272,  303 
prohibition  in,  300  (footnote) 
proceeds  of  licences  in,  305 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  456 
Manchester    Guardian,      quoted,      139 
(footnote),  144  (footnote),  283,  284, 
285,  429,  438,  439  (footnote) 
Manchester    Licensing    Reform     Com- 
mittee, quoted,  467,  488  (footnote) 
Manhattan,  borough  of,  rate  of  licence 
duty  in,   265,  269,  365,  375,  376 
(footnote) 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267,  269, 

367,  376  (footnote) 
number  of  licences  in,  367 
Manitoba,    basis    of  licence    duties   in, 
156  (footnote),  164 
taxation  of  hotels  in,  204 
taxation  of  public-houses  in,  235 
Mansfield  (La.),  licence  taxation  in,  284 
Marshall,   Professor  Alfred,  quoted,  97 

(footnote),  157 
Maryland,    basis    of  liceuce    duties    in, 

243 
Mash  Tun,  Free.    Seeimder  "  Free  Mash 

Tun" 
Massachusetts,  licence  taxation  in,  206, 
212,  246,  247,  342 
population  of,  329 
density  of  population  in,  329 
number  of  large  towns  in,  329 
prohibition  in,  329,  330 
history  of  high  licence  in,  331 
results  of  high  licence  in,  343,  346 


Massachusetts,   effect  of  taxation  upon 

number   aud    proceeds   of  licences 

in,  332,  333,  343 
statutory  limit  of  number  of  licences 

in,  331 
classification  of  licences  in,  333 
rates  of  licence  duty  in,  333 

compared  with  U.K.,  335 
character  of  public-houses  in,  334 
ratio   of   licences  in,   compared  with 

U.K.,  343,  347 
general  taxation  in,  345 
taxation  of  spirit  dealers  in,  389 
taxation  of  brewers  in,  392 
total  taxation  of  liquor  trade  in,  406 

compared  with  U.  K. ,  408 
estimated  consumption  of  alcohol  hi, 

407 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  456-459 
Maximum   limit,    effect    of,    on   licence 

duties,  188 
Menace.     See  under  "  Liquor  Trade,  In- 
fluence of  " 
Michigan,     basis  of  liceuce    duties    in, 

244 
rate  of   licence    duties   in,   245,  259, 

282,  2S8 
taxation  of  distillers,   rectifiers,   and 

wholesale  spirit  dealers  in,  389 
total  taxation  of  liquor  trade  in,  403 

compared  with  U.K.,  405 
per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  in, 

403 
Middlesbrough,  estimated  capital  value 

of  public-houses  in,  140 
estimated    rateable    value    of  public- 
houses  in,  141 
Middletowu,  population  of,  384 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 

384 
Milwaukee,  liceuce  taxation  in,  253 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duty  in,  267 
Minneapolis,   rate  of  licence    duty    in, 

265,  269 
proceeds  of  licence    duties    in,    267, 

269,  277 
effect    of   taxation   upon  number    of 

licences  hi,  501 
Minnesota,    licence    taxation    in,    242, 

251,  253,  256 
effect   of    taxation    upon    number  of 

licences  in,  501 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  456 
Mississippi,  licence  taxation  in,  251,  281 
Missouri,  licence  taxation  in,  241,  247, 

282 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  455 
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Mitchell .  and   Butlers,   Ltd.,  dii id 

|i:iid  by,  126 
Mobile,  licence  taxation  in,  268 
Monopolie    for  Bale  of  spirits,  28 
Monopoly  values,  neglect  of,  i>y  State, 
18,  57,  88  65,  98,  L14-116,  493 
secured  >>\  State  under  public  tender, 

■1M    ft   SCI/. 

enbancenient  of,  by  State  action,  7" *  ■ , 

92,  lit 
enhancement  of,   in   London,   81-84, 

94,  131 
enhancement  of,  in  Birmingham,  95 
enhancement  of,  in  Newcastle,  118 
recovery  of,  in  case  of  new  licences, 
99,  486 
Montana,  licence  taxation  in,  242,  251, 
253,  256 
taxation  of  distillers  and  rectifiers  in, 
389 
Montreal,  basis  of  licence  duties  in,  154 
(footnote),  223,  237 
rates  of  licence  duties  in,  237 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  453 
Morlev,  number  and  ratio  of  licences  in, 

273 
Morning  Advertiser,  quoted,  137,  431 
Morning  Leader,  quoted,  111  (footnote) 
Morrell,   Mr.  J.   B.,  quoted,  139,   148 

(footnote) 
Mortimer,  Mr.  R.,  quoted,  138 
Mt.  Vernon,  population  of,  384 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
384 
Municipal  Councils,  power  of,  in  U.S.A., 
to  impose  additional  licence  duties, 
286 
proposal  to  confer  power  on,  in  U.K., 
97  (footnote) 
Munith,  licence  taxation  in,  289 
Munk,  quoted,  31  (footnote) 
Murray,  Sir  George,   quoted,    121,  494 
(footnote),  496,  497  (footnote) 

Nashua,  number  and  ratio  of  licences  in, 
272,  303 
proceeds  of  licences  in,  305 
Natal,  taxation  of  hotels  in,  204 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  229,  230 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  453 
Nebraska,  licence  taxation  in,  241,  251, 

256 
Neild,  Mr.  Theodore,  quoted,  467  (foot- 
note) 
Nelson  (U.K.),  population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
Nevada,  basis  of  licence  duties  in,  244 


rat«  ''i  lio  ace  dntj  in,  ~±  15 
New  Bedford,  population  of,  340 

ity  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
number  and  taxation  of  clubs  in,  457- 
458 
New  Brunswick,  basis  of  licence  d 
in,  164 
taxation  of  hotels  in,  206 
taxation  of  publicans  in,  234 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  453-454 
New   England    States   licence    taxation 

in,  256 
New  Hampshire,  taxation  of  hotels  in, 
206 
taxation  of  railway  refreshment  rooms 

in,  217 
taxation   of  publicans   in,    242,   251, 

300 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  456 
population  of,  299 
density  of  population  in,  299 
proportion   of   urban    population    in, 

299 
prohibition  in,  299,  300 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  303- 
304 
New    Haven,     number    and     ratio     of 
licences  in,  272,  295 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  295,  296 
New  Iberia,  licence  taxation  in,  283 

effect  of  high  licence  in,  283 
New  Jersey,  taxation  of  hotels  in,  206 
taxation  of  saloons  in,  251,  252,  256, 

280 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  455 
etl'ect   of   taxation   upon    number   of 
licences  in,  500 
New  Mexico,  licence  taxation  in,  251 
New  Orleans,  licence  taxation  in,  283, 

284,  285 
New    South    Wales,    basis    of    licence 
duties  in,  154 
rate  of  licence  duties  in,  224 
taxation  of  railway  refreshment  rooms 

in,  216 
proposed   taxation   of   clubs  in,   466 
(footnote) 
New  Westminster  Co.,  dividends  paid 

by,  424 
New  York  City,  population  of,  367 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  272, 

36  7 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265,  269.  365, 
374 
compared  with  London,  375 
proceeds   of  licence   duties   in,    267. 
269,  277,  367 
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New    York    City,    proceeds    of    licence 
duties  in,  compared  with  London, 
375,  377 
compared  with  U.K.,  377 
effect    of  taxation    upon    number    of 

licences  in,  361,  366,  367 
rent    and    assessment    of   saloons    in. 

379 
evasion  of  Raines'  Law  in,  by  clubs, 

442 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  443 
general  local  and  State  taxation  in, 
377 
compared  with  London,  380 
New  York  (Greater).     See,  under  "  New 

York  City  " 
New  York  (State  of),  taxation  of  hotels 
in,  206 
taxation  of  licensed  railway  cars  in. 

219 
population  of,  317 
density  of  population  in,  347 
proportion  of  urban  population  in,  347 
former  licence  system  in,  348 
enactment  of  Raines'  Law  in,  352 
classification  of  licences  in,  353 
character  of  ijublican's  licence  in,  354 
conditions  of  licensing  in,  354-356 
power  of  local  option  in,  357 
extent  of  prohibition  in,  357-358 
rates  of  licence  duty  in,  1896-1902. 
359 
effect  of,  in  reducing  licences,  360 
financial   results,  1896-1902,   362- 
365 
present  licence  duties  in,   365,   384, 
386 
compared  with  U.K.,  369 
present  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 

366,  382-387 
total  taxation  of  liquor  trade  in,  408 

compared  with  U.K.,  410-412 
estimated  consumption  of  alcohol  in, 

409,  411,  412 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  455 
New  Zealand,  basis  of  licence  duties  in, 
154,  164 
rates  of  licence  duties  iu,  228 
taxation  of  beer  and  spirits  in,  229 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  452-453 
per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  in, 
compared  with  U.K.,  476 
Newark  (N.J.),  rate  of  licence  duty  in, 
265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
effect   of   taxation    upon    number   of 
licences  in,  500 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  population  of,  265 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne,    value    of    licensed 
property  in,  150-151 
estimated    capital   value    of    public- 
houses  in,  140 
estimated   rateable  value   of  public- 
houses  in,  141 
relation  of  licence  duty  to  rateable 

value  in,  180 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds    of  licence   duties  in,    267, 

277 
present  proceeds  in,  compared   with 
proceeds  on  American  basis,  279 
Newcastle  breweries,  dividends  paid  by, 

424 
Neiocastle  Leader,  quoted,  444 
Newcastle   Evening    Chronicle,    quoted, 

118-119 
Newcome,    Mr.    F.    N.,     quoted,    216 

(footnote) 
Newport,  rate  and  proceeds  of  licence 
duties  in,  269 
population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
compared  with  U.S.A.,  382 
Nineteenth  Century,  quoted,  176 
Noon,  Rev.  Alfred,  quoted,  343 
North  Atlantic  States,  basis  of  licence 
duties  in,  164 
taxation  of  hotels  in,  205 
licence  taxation  in,  255 
North  Carolina,  taxation  of  hotels  in, 
205 
taxation  of  publicans,  etc.,  in,  249 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  456 
Nortfiern  Eclw,  quoted,  139  (footnote), 

149 
Northumberland,    estimated    value     of 
licensed  premises  in,  140 
rateable   value    of  licensed    premises 
in,  141 
Northville,  population  of,  386 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
386 
Norvell,  licence  taxation  in,  288 
Norwich,     inadequate      assessment     of 

public-houses  in,  142 
Nottingham,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
present  proceeds   in,   compared  with 
proceeds  on  American  basis,  279, 342 
Nova  Scotia,  basis  of  licence  duties  in, 
154 
licence  taxation  in,  234 
Nuneaton,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 
in,  305  (footnote) 
proceeds  of  licences  in,  306  (footnote) 

2m 
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i  lakland,  effect  of  taxation  apon  number 

of  licences  in,  f>01 
i  ihio.  ba  ii    "i*  licence  duties  in,  - 1 1 
rate  of  licence  duties  in,  244,  256, 

Oklal ia,  licence  taxation  in,  249 

Oldham,  values  of  beer-houses  in,  146 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 

proceed    of  licen luties  in,  267 

Ontario,  basis  of  licence  duties  in,  156 
(footnote),  164 
licence  taxation  in,  231 
i  ,i  sal  ion  of  clubs  in,  453 
Oregon,  licence  taxation  in,  247,  281 
Oswestry,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 
in,  305  (footnote) 
proceeds  of  licences   in,   306   (foot- 
note) 
OvMook  (New  York),  quoted,  286 
Owego,  population  of,  386 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
386 

Parker's    Burslem    Brewery,    dividends 

paid  by,  424 
Parliamentary    History    of    England, 

The,  quoted,  41 
Parma,  licence  taxation  in,  288 
/'in- 1-  v.  Assessment  Committee  of  Leigh 
Union,  ease  of,  quoted,  134  (foot- 
note) 
Passaic,  effect  of  taxation  upon  number 

of  licences  in,  500 
Pease,    Mr.  E.    R,  quoted,  165  (foot- 
note), 482  (footnote) 
Peel,  Lord,  proposal  of,  24 
Pennsylvania,  taxation  of  hotels  in,  206 
licence  taxation  in,  242,  251,  309 
compared  with  U.K.,  312,  326 
taxation  of  distillers  in,  389 
of  brewers  in,  393 
of  clubs  in,  455 
conditions  of  licensing  in,  300 
prevalence  of   tied-house  system    in, 

308  (footnote) 
population  of,  307 
density  of  population  in,  307 
proportion    of   urban    population    in. 
307 
Percy  {Northern  Antiquities),  quoted, 

7  (footnote) 
Perth  (U.K.),  population  of,  3S2 

proceeds   of   licence  duties   in,  com- 
pared with  U.S.A.,  382 
Perth  (W.  Australia),  basis  of  licenci 

duties  in,  154  (footnote) 
Peterborough,  proceeds  of  licence  duties 
in,  -_'77 


Peterborough,  pro.  eed  i  of  licence  dutie 
in,  compared  n  1th  U.S.A.,  382 
population  of,  382 

Philadelphia,    rate  of   Ii©  nee  duty  in, 
265,  269,  317,  322 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267,  269, 

317,  322 
history  of  high  licence  in,  • 
number  and  ratio  of  public-houses  in, 

317,  322 
reduction  of  licences  in,  319 
taxation   of  distillers,  rectifiers,    and 

wholesale  spirit  dealers  in,  389 
effect    of   taxation    upon    number  of 

licences  in,  501 
population  of,  317 
Phipps  &  Co.,  dividends  paid  by,  •  24 
Pitt,     William,    quoted,    41,    12U-123. 

158,  172,415 
Pittsburg,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265, 
269,  317 
proceeds   of  licence  duties  in,  267, 

269,  317 
number  and    ratio   of  public-houses 

in,  317 
population  of,  317 
Pliny  the  Elder,  quoted,  7 
Plymouth,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 

in,  273 
Population  as  basis  of  taxation,  164,  251 
Portsmouth   (England),  rate  of  licence 
duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
present  proceeds  in,  compared  with 
proceeds  on  American  basis,  279 
Portsmouth  (X.H. ),  number  and  ratio 
of  licences  in,  303,  304 
proceeds  of  licences  in,  305 
Prestatyn,  population  of,  386 
rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in. 
386 
Preston,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 

in,  273 
Primrose,  Sir  Henry,  quoted,  193 
Prohibition  in  U.S.A.,  286-287.  291. 
297,  299,  329-330,  357-358 
effected  by  high  licence,  287 
Providence,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 

proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  269 
Pryme,  Mr.,  quoted,  160  (footnote) 
Publicans,    number  of,  in   England  and 
Wales,  20,  44,  62,  75,  78 
in  Scotland,  79,  511-513 
in  Ireland,  78,  512,  514 
in  U.K.,  79 
influence    of,    in    local    and    national 

politics,  48  (footnote),  135-139 
evasion  of  taxation  bv,  483 
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Publicans.       See    also   under    "  Public- 
houses  " 
Publican's  Licence,  early  forms  of,  6,  48 
origin  of  present  form  of,  64 
average  cost  of,  in  England  and  Wales 

and  U.K.,  92  (footnote) 
taxation    of.      See    under    "Licence 

Duties  " 
basis  of  licence  duties  on,  121 
difficulties  of  assessment  of,  127 
inadequate  assessment  of,  139 
assessment  of,  in  London,  515 
trade's  estimate  of  value  of,  147 
market   values    of,    aud    assessments 

compared,  14S 
character  of,  in  U.S.A.  and  in  U.K., 

258-259 
See    also     under     "Licences"    and 
"  Public-houses" 
Publican's  monopoly,  growth  of,  45,  49, 

61-65,  76  et  seq. 
Public  -  houses,     early     conditions     of 
licensing,  4 
early  regulation  of,  8  et  seq. 
excessive  number  of,  14 
over    sxipply    of,    due   to  inadequate 
taxation,'  17.    24,    40,    47,    499, 
507 
recent    reduction   in    the  number  of, 

49,  61,  78 
increased  size  of,  87 
growth  in  value  of,  89  et  seq.,  131 
ratio    of,     in    U.K.,    compared    with 

U.S.A.,  269-274,  293 
transfer  of  trade  from,  505 
See    also    under    "  Publicans "    and 
"Publican's  Licence" 
Public  tender,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
55 
argument  for,  166,  484 
alleged  objections  to,  167,  489 
advantages  of,  485-486,  490-493 
compatible  with  a  time-limit,  490 
Purdy,  Lawson,  Mr.,  quoted,  379 

Quebec,  basis  of  licence  duties  in,  154 
(footnote),  164,  223,  237 
rates  of  licence  duties  in,  237 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  453 
Queen's    Borough    ( N.Y.  ),    population 
of,  367 
number  and  proceeds   of  licences  in, 

367,  376  (footnote) 
rate   of  licence   duty   in,    374,    376 
(footnote) 
Queensland,  basis  of  licence   duties  in, 
154 
rates  of  licence  duties  in,  226 
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Queeusland,  taxation  of  railway  refresh- 
ment rooms  in,  216 
of  clubs  in,  452 

Railway  cars,  sales  of  liquor  in,  218 
Railway  refreshment  cars,   taxation  of, 

214 
Raines'  Law.    See  "New  York,  State  of " 
Raw  materials,  reduced  price  of,  107 
Rawtenstall,  population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
Reading    (Pa.),    number    and    ratio    of 
public-houses  in,  317 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  317 
population  of,  317 
licence  taxation  in,  327 
Rectifiers,  taxation  of,  in  U.S.A.,  389 

in  U.K.,  390 
Reduction  of  licences,  true  method  of, 
85,  498-504 
effect  of  taxation  upon,  85,  113,  319, 

323,  498-504 
effect  of,  in  enhancing  licence  values, 

98 
beneficial    effect    of,    to    brewer,    98 

(footnote),  430 
See  also  under  "  Licences  " 
Restaurants,  taxation  of,  70,  207 
Rhode  Island,  taxation  of  hotels  in,  206 
licence   taxation    in,    251   (footnote), 
252,  281 
Rhondda,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  269, 340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  269,  341 
population  of,  340 
Rice,  quantity  of,  used  in  brewing,  105 

reduced  cost  of,  108 
Richmond  (N.Y.),  population  of,  367 
number  and  proceeds  of  licences  in, 

367,  376  (footnote) 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  365,  375,  37C 
(footnote) 
Richmond    (Va. ),    licence    taxation    in, 

259-260 
Richmond   (Yorks. ),    estimated  capital 
value  of  public-houses  in,  140 
estimated    rateable    value    of  public - 
houses  in,  141 
Ritchie,  Mr.  C.  T.,  quoted,  97,  496 
Robertson,  Mr.  Edmund,  quoted,  176 
Rochester  (Eng.),  number  and  taxation 

of  clubs  in,  458 
Rochester  (N.Y.),  rate  of  licence  duty 
in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 

compared  with  U.K.,  382 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  272 
2  M  2 
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Rochester  (N.Y.),  ition  npon 

Dumber  oi  licences  in,  361 
population  "i. 

Rodkford  (HI.),  licence  taxation  in,  247 
Rotherham,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  :;] 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  318 

proceeds  oi'  licence  duties  in,  318 
population  of,  318 
atree,  Mi.  Seebohm,  quoted,  446 
I;  •;,  il  i     uMi, i     ions.     Seeunder  "Liquor 
Licensing    Laws,"    "  Local    Taxa- 
tion," etc. 
Rural     districts,     rateable     values     of 
public-houses,  in,  178 
relation   of  licence  duty  to   rateable 
value  in,  179 
to  capital  values  in,  180 
rates  of  duty  in,  in  U.S.A.,  286,  326, 
385-387 
in  U.K.,  289,  312,  385-387 
Rutland,  number  and  ratio  of   public- 
houses  in,  298 
rate   and   proceeds   of   licence   duties 
in,  29S-299 

St.  Albans,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  298 
rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
298-299 
St.  David.     See  under  "David,  St." 
St.  Louis,  licence  taxation  in,  248  (foot- 
note) 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties   in,    267, 
277 
St.  Paul,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence   duties   in,   267, 
277 
Salem  (Mass. ),  population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
Sales  of  liquor  as  a  basis  of  taxation,  158 

et  seq. 
Salford,  rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
present  proceeds  in,  compared   with 
proceeds  on  American  basis,  279 
San  Francisco,  licence  taxation  in,  257 
rate  of  licence  duty  in.  265 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267 
effect   of  taxation   upon   number   of 
licences  in,  500 
Savannah,  licence  taxation  in. 
Scarborough,  estimated  capital  value  of 
public-houses  in,  140 
estimated    rateable    value  of  public- 
houses  in,  141 


Scarborough,     rate    and     proceeds    of 

.  ■<•  duties  in,  269 
Schenectady,  population  of,  382 

proceeds   of  licence  duties  in,  com- 
pared with  U.K., 
Scotland,  decline  in  number  of  public- 
houses  in,  78  (footnote) 
assessment  of  public-houses  in,  127 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  compared  with 

Pennsylvania,  312 
proceeds    of   licence    duties  in,   com- 
pared    with     Pennsylvania,     314 
(footnote) 
allocation  of  licence  duties  in,  497 
number  of  registered  clubs  in,  469 
number   and   proceeds  of  publkans' 
licences  in,  prior  to  1880,  511,  513 
present  number  and  ratio  of  publicans 

in,  79,  80 
present  proceeds  of  publicans'  \'v  ■ 
in,  78 
Scranton,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  317 
population  of,  317 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  317 
Sheffield,  licence  revenue  in,  233 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  265,  318 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  273, 

318 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  267.  277, 
318 
compared  with  U.S.A.,  382-383 
present    proceeds  in,  compared   with 
proceeds   on  American   basis,   279, 
325,  342 
population  of,  318 
Shiloh,  licence  taxation  in,  288 
Showells,  Ltd.,  case  of,  424-425 
Sites,  Dr.  C.  M.  Lacey,  quoted,  242,  353 

otnote),  497  (footnote),  503 
Slocumb  Law,  241 
Smith   {Complete    Body  of  Distilling), 

quoted,  30 
South  Atlantic  States,   licence  taxation 

in,  255 
South  Australia,  basis  of  licence  duties 
in,  154  (footnote),  223,  225 
rates  of  licence  duties  in,  226 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  4"'L' 
South  Carolina,  255  (footnote) 
South  Dakota,  licence  taxation  in,  249, 

286 
South  Shields,  estimated   capital  value 
of  public-houses  in,  140 
estimated   rateable  value   of  public- 

house<  in,  141 
population  of.  382 
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South  Shields,  proceeds  of  licence  duties 

in,  compared  with  U.S.A..  3S2 
Southampton,  proceeds  of  licence 
in.  277 

\tor,  quoted.  116.  117 
Spence.  Mr.  F.  S.,  quoted.  239 
Spirits,  first  use  of,  in  England.  23 
ssdve  use  of.  29  et  seq. 
regulation  of  sale  of,  30 

'  on  of  sale  of,  32  et  seq. 
relative    taxation    of,    in    U.K.    and 

U.S.A..  35>    -  seq.  393  (footnote) 
taxation  of,  paid   hv  consumer,   431 

(footnote),  432,  433 
effect  of  taxation  in  reducing  strength 

of,  SO  (footnote),  432 
consumption  of,  in  U.K.,  114 

jnsumption  of  in  U.S.A.  and 
U.K..  393-394 
excise  duty  on.  in  Australia.  228 
excise  duty  on,  in  New  Zealand.  229 
Spirit  dealers  (whole-.  Hon  of, 

in  CT.SJL,  3S9 
in  U.K.,  390 

28,  511-514 
also    under    "Public -houses," 
"Publicans,"  and  '•Licence  Duties" 
Springfield,    rate    of  licence   duties  in, 
269.  340 
proceeds    of   licence    duties    in.    26  9. 
341 

pulation  of,  340 
tion  of  brewers  i:.. 
number    and    taxation    of    clubs    in, 
457-      - 
Springport,  licence  taxation  in,  2  -  9 
:  :.  population  of.  385 
rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in. 
385 
Stamp  duties,   orisdu  and  character  of, 
17.  25 
~    .  aw  :■  "..  433    :     b 
Statist,  quoted.  109,  111,  427.  438 
-packets,  licence  duty  for.  70 
inadequacy   of   duty  for,    221    (foot- 

Sl     bport,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 
in.  273.  296 

proceeds  of  licence    duties    in.    2 
318 

rate  of  licence  duty  in.  315 

population  of,  318 

number  and  ratio  of  public-houses  in. 
SIS 
SI      .ton,    estimated    capital    value    of 
public -houses  in,  140 

estimated   rateable   value   of   public- 
houses  in,  141 


Stourbridge,  population 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 

Stow,  quoted.  12  (footnote) 
Strickland,    Sir    George,     quoted.     160 

(footnote) 
Strutt  [Horda).  quoted,  S 
Substitutes  for  malt.     See  under  "  Malt 

Substitute-  " 
Sugar,  quantity  of,  used  in  brewing,  105 

reduced  cost      .1    3 
Sunderland.  .  -:.  I   capital  value   of 

public-houses  in.  140 
estimated    rateable    value   of   public- 
houses  in.  141 
rate  of  licence  duty  i:..  2 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in.  267 
Sunderland,    0»  ^  v.  &  nder- 

,  case  of,  quoted,  132 
Superior,  licence  taxation  in,  253 

proceeds  of  licence  duties  in.  277 
Sweden,   adoption  of  public  tender  in. 

16S 
Swindon,  population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in.  340 
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.  The,  quoted,  S3  (footnote) 
-.  quoted.  7 
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taxation  of  railway  refreshment 

in,  216 
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-     I,  340 
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341 
population  of,  340 
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457-458 
Telfair,  licence  taxation  in.  2S7 
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Tender  " 
Tennessee,  taxation  of  license!  railway 
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•J  :.7 
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t  n hi  of  clubs  in,  455 
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Threlfalls,    Ltd.,    dividends    paid    by, 
124,  427 

ystem,  the,  110 

as  affected  by,  111 

effect  of,  in  increasing  bre^ 

ill 
effect  of,  on  assessments,  129 
prevalence  of,  in   Pennsylvania,   308 
(footnoi 
Tied   tenant,    inability   of,  to   pay   in- 
creased taxation,  493 
Timberland,  quoted,  431  (footnote) 
init,  limitations  of,  487 
n\  for,  I'.M 
Times,  The,  quoted,  95,  118  (footnote), 
417,  41S,  421,  434  (footnote),  438 
Times-Democrat,  The,  quoted,  283 
Tippling  Acts,  the,  provisions  of,  13 
Toronto,  licence  taxation  in,  231,  233 
revenue  from  public-bouses  in,  233 
Tottenham,  rate  and  proceeds  of  licence 

duties  in,  269 
Trade,  amount  of,  as  a  basis  of  taxation, 

158 
Traill,  quoted,  13 

Transvaal,  the,  basis  of  licence  duties  in, 
154,  164 
taxation  of  hotels  in,  204 
taxation  of  railway  refreshment  rooms 

in,  217 
of  clubs  in,  453 

publicans'  licence  duties  in,  75  (toot- 
note),  230 
Trenton  (New  Jersey),  licence  taxation 

in,  252 
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estimated  rateable   value   of   public- 
houses  in,  141 
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318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  318 
number  and  ratio  of  public-houses  in, 

318 
population  of,  31S 

United   Kingdom,    origin    of    licet 
m  in,  4,  6-11,  32 

introduction  of  beer  into,  7 


United   Kingdom,  introduction  of  wine 
into,  21 
introduction  of  spirits  into,  28 
early  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in, 
10,  13-15,  16  (footnote),  31- 
40 
early  suppression  of  licences  in,  8,  11, 

12,  13 
regulation  of  number  of  licences  in, 

8,  11,  15.  23  24 
<  irly  restrictions  on    sale   of  alcohol 

in,  9-15,  21-23,  30 
non-fiscal  basis  of  licence  system  in. 

3,  16,  24,  40,  47,  72 
licence  taxation  in,  prior  to  1880,  17. 

19,  20,  24,  40,  44-45,  511-515 
present  rates  of  licence  duty  in,  69- 
7",  75 
compared   with    British    colonies, 

222-239 
compared  with  U.S.A.,  255,  257, 
261,   265,   279,  280,  289,  292, 
298,    302,    311-312,  314    (foot- 
note), 315,  318,  326,   335,  340, 
344,  369,  385-3S7 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  20,  44, 
66,  77,  78  (footnote),  511-514 
compared  with  British  colonies,  233 
compared  with  U.S.A.,  261,  263- 
264,    267,    269,    276-277,    279, 
293,    294-295,   302,    306,    313. 
316,    318,    325,    327-328,    336, 
338.   339,  341,  344,  369.   370, 
372,  373,  377,  382,  385,  : 
average  cost  of  a   publican's  lici 

in,  prior  to  1880,  (17,  114 
present   average   cost   of    publi 

licence  in,  92  (footnote) 
basis  of  licence  duties  in,  121 
inequalities   of  incidence    in    iiceni  e 
taxation  in,   172,    199,  200,   209, 
212 
estimated    capital    value    of    public- 
houses  in,  148  (footnote) 
relation  of  licence  duties  to  rateable 
values  in,  174,  179,  192,  200,  209 
(footnote),  212 
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in,  195 
number  and  ratio  of  public-houses  in, 

prior  to  1S80,  62 
present  number  and  ratio  in.  7S-S0 
compared  with  U.S.A.,  269,  273, 
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licences  in,  61,  78-80,  81,  114 
increased  size  of  public-houses  in,  87 
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values  in,  49,  61,   63-65,   76-77, 

90-92,  94,  115,  118 
inadequacy  of  licence  duties  in,  74 
expenditure  on  alcohol  in,  20,  62,  79, 

80,  114-115 
retail  prices  of  beer  in,  239 
consumption  of  beer  in,  16  (footnote), 

18  (footnote),  238  (footnote),  399, 

404 
consumption  of  wine  in,    396   (foot- 
note) 
consumption  of  sjiirits  in,  31,  45,  46, 

114,  238  (footnote),  399,  404 
relative    consumption    of    beer    and 

spirits  in,  394 
consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  in, 
262  (footnote) 

compared  with  British  colonies,  233 
(footnote) 

compared  with  U.S.A.,  262  (foot- 
note) 
taxation  of  beer  in,  16  (footnote),  390 

compared    with    British    colonies, 
228-229,  239 

compared  with  U.S.A..  390 
taxation  of  wine  in,  24  (footnote) 
taxation  of  spirits  in,  28,  32,  36,  38, 
388 

compared    with    British    colonies, 
228-229   239 

compared  with  U.S.A.,  383 
relative  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits 

in,  393  (footnote) 
reduced  cost  of  brewing  in,  101 
fall  in  price  of  raw  materials  in,  107 
number  of  brewers  in,  106-107  (foot- 
note) 
tied -house  system  in,  110 
taxation  of  distillers,    rectifiers,   and 
wholesale  dealers  in,  390 

of  brewers  in,  393 
total  taxation  of  liquor  trade  in,  399, 
404 

compared  with  U.S.A. ,  400 

with  Michigan,  405 
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with  New  York  State,  410-412 
alcoholic  strength  of  beer  in,  397 
basis  of  taxation  of  beer  in,  434 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  445 

compared  with  British  colonies,  452 

with  U.S.A.,  454 
United     States,    reduction    of    licences 

effected    by    taxation    in,    85-86, 

500-502 
rates    and   proceeds  of  licence  duties 

in,  86,  240-387 


United  States,  comparison  of  licence 
taxation  with  U.K.,  255-257,  261- 
387 

licence  duties  in  cities  of,  260 
in  small  towns  of,  279 
in  rural  districts  of,  286 

basis  of  licence  duties  in,  154,  156, 
164,  243 

ratio  of  licences  in,  86,  269-272,  274, 
293,  298,  303,  317,  322,  327,  331, 
344,  361 

taxation  of  hotels  in,  205 

taxation  of  restaurants  in,  209 

taxation  of  railway  refreshment  rooms 
in,  217 

taxation  of  licensed  railway  cars  in, 
218 

character  of  publican's  licence  in,  258 

consumption  of  alcohol  in,  262  (foot- 
note), 398,  403 

of  wine  in,  396  (footnote) 

relative  consumption  of  beer  and 
spirits  in,  394 

estimated  consumption  of  alcohol  in 

urban  districts  of,  412  (footnote) 

in  rural  districts  of,  412  (footnote) 

proportion  of  urban  population  in, 
291 

taxation  of  spirits  in,  388,  393  (foot- 
note) 

taxation  of  distillers  in,  389 

taxation  of  rectifiers  in.  389 

taxation  of  wholesale  spirit  dealers  in, 
389 

taxation  of  beer  in,  390,  393  (foot- 
note) 

taxation  of  brewers  in,  392 

total  taxation  of  liquor  trade  in,  395, 
401 

relative  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits 
in,  393  (footnote) 

alcoholic  strength  of  beer  in,  397 

basis  of  taxation  of  beer  in,  434 

taxation  of  clubs  in,  454 

See  also  under  separate  States 
United  Temperance  Bill,  provisions  of, 

quoted,  467,  488  (footnote) 
Universal   Investment   Tables,    quoted, 

423 
Urban  districts,  relation  of  licence  duties 
to  estimated  capital  values  in,  180 
Utah,  licence  taxation  in,  242,  249 
Utica,  population  of,  382 

proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  com- 
pared, with  U.K.,  382 

Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  of  1869, 
quoted,  127,  134 
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compared  with  U.K.,  298 
population  of,  297 

j  of  population  in,  '-"."7 
proportion   of  urban   population   in, 

297 
prohibition  in,  297 
taxation  of  wholesale  spirit  dealers  in, 

v,      is,  pa    enger,  licence  duty  for,  7') 
\  ictori  i,  basis  of  licence  duties  in,  164 
note),  223 
rates  of  licence  duties  in,  224 
taxation  of  railway  refreshment  rooms 
in,  216 
Virginia,  basis  of  licence  duties  in,  154 
otnote),  243,  251  (footnote) 
taxation  of  clubs  in,  456 

Waddell,   Mr.,  proposal  of,  466    (foot- 
note) 
Wainwright,  Mr.  T.  T.,  quoted,  130 
Wakefield,  number  and  ratio  of  public- 
houses  in,  318 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  318 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in,  318 
population  of.  318 
Walker,  Mr.  Charles,  quoted,  430 
Warrington,  population  of,  340 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  340 
proceeds  of  licence  dirties  in,  341 
number  and  taxation  of  clubs  in,  458 
Washington  (D.C.),  rate  of  licence  duty 
in,  265,  269 
proceeds    of   licence    duties    in,    267, 
269 
Washington  (State  of),  licence  taxation 

in,  249 
Waterbury,   proceeds  of  licence    duties 
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number  of  public-houses  in,  295 
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rate  and  pro  ee  is  of  licence  duties  i  i, 
384 
Watervliet,  population  of,  384 
rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in. 

Watney,  Combe,  lteid  and  Co.,  case  of, 

,  421-425 
Watney.  Mr.,  quoted,  431 
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in,  154,  164 
rates  of  licence  duty  in,  227 
taxation  of  hotels  in.  205 


West  Bromwich,  population  of,  840 
rate  oi  licence  duty  In,  340 
proceed  i  of  licence  duties  in,  341 
Wet  i  astle  Ward  Bench,  chairman  of, 

quoted,  118 
West  Ham,  rate  of  licence  duty  in. 
269 
proceeds    of  licence   duties   in,   267, 

269 
present  proceeds   in,   compared   with 
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West  Hartlepool,  estimated  capital  value 
of  public-houses  in,  140 
estimated  rateable   value   of  public- 
houses  in,  141 
rate  of  licence  duty  iu,  340 
proceeds    of   licence    duties    in.    277. 

341 
population  of,  340 
West  Virginia,  basis  of  licence  duties  in. 
243 
licence  taxation  in,  249,  250 
taxation  of  hotels  in,  2»l5,  249  (foot- 
note) 
Weston-super-Mare,   number  and   ratio 

of  licences  in,  273 
Weymouth,  number  and  ratio  of  licences 

in,  273 
Wheeling  (West  Va.),   licence  taxation 

in,  250 
Winston,  quoted,  38  (footnote) 
Whitbread,  Mr.,  quoted,  110 
Whitchurch,  population  of,  386 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in. 
386 
Wigan,    number  and  taxation  of   clubs 

in,  458 
Wigrarn,  Mr.  Money,  quoted,  432 
Wilkesbarre,     number    and     ratio    of 
public-houses  in,  317 
rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317 
proceeds  of  liceuce  duties  in,  317 
population  of,  317 
Willesden,  rate  and  proceeds  of  licence 

duties  iu,  269 
William     of    Malmesbury,     quoted,     8 

(footnote) 
Wilmington  (Del.),  licence  taxation  iu, 

259 
Wilson,  Mr.  G.  B.,  quoted,  421  (foot- 
note) 
Winchester,  population  of,  385 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
385 
Wine,  introduction  of,  21 
regulation  of  sale  of,  21-24 
consumption  of,  in  U.K.  and  U.S.A., 
396  (footnote) 
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taxation  of,  24  et  seq. 
Wisconsin,    licence     taxation    in,    251 
(footnote),  252 
taxation  of  clubs  in.  455 
Wolcott,  population  of,  386 

rate  and  proceeds  of  licence  duties  in, 
386 
Worcester   (Eng.),    relation    of    licence 

duty  to  rateable  value  in,  180 
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licence  duties  in,  269 
number  and  ratio  of  licences  in,  272 
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Yarmouth,  assessment  of  public-houses 
in,  143 
compensation  values  in,  145  (footnote) 
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pared with  U.K.,  382 
York,  estimated  capital  value  of  public- 
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estimated   rateable  value    of   public- 
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149 
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rate  of  licence  duty  in,  317 
proceeds  of  licence  duties  in.  j 
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Ire  Herald,  quoted,  139  (foot- 
note), 149  (footnote) 
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rateable  value  of  licensed  premises  in, 
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